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ON THE SANSKRIT POET, KALIDASA. 

Ka'lida'sa is justly regarded as ttie greatest of Indian poets 
and dramatists. His works have been translated not only 
into some of the vernacular languages of India, but within the 
last seventy-one years into Edglish, German, French, Danish, 
and Italian. They are read in the original Sanskrit with 
greater critical acumen, and in the translations delight a 
larger number of readers in Europe than in the birth-land of 
the poet. 

Native poets, commentators, and critics are lavish in their 
praises of Kdliddsa ; and it is not a little to his honor that the 
orientalists Jones, Wilson, Lassen, Chezy, Williams, and 
Fauche, but also that the poet, critic, and natural philosopher, 
— Goethe, Schlcgel, and Humboldt respectively, have assigned 
him a very high position amongst the glorious company of 
the “ Sons of Song.” 

The four well-known lines of Goethe in praise of fakun- 
tald may here be repeated : — 

'< Woald’flt tlion the yoang year’s blossum aud the fruits of its decline, 
And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, teasted, fed 7 
Would'st thou the earth and heaven itself in one Sole name combine 7 
1 name thee, 0 SakoontalA ! and all at once is said.” 

Alexander Von Humboldt says; — *'Kdliddsa, the celebrated 
author of the i^akuntald, is a masterly describer of the 
influence which nature exercises upon the minds of lovers. 
This great poet flourished at the splendid court of Vikramd- 
ditya, and was therefore contemporary with Virgil and 
Horace. Tenderness in the expression of feeling and richness 
of creative fancy have assigned to him his lofty place among 
the poets of all nations.” 
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Professor Lasseiii in his ** Indische Alicrthumskuiide,” 
that wonderful and unrivalled monument of literary and 
antiquarian research, observes: — ** Kiliddsa may be consider- 
ed as the brightest star in the firmament of Indian artificial 
p( ctry. He deserves praise, on account of the mastery with 
which he wielded the language, and the fine sentiment with 
which he imparts to it a simpler or more artificial form 
according to the subjects of which he treatjp, without falling 
into the later hair-splitting and overstepping of the boundaries 
of good taste ; on account of the multifiiriousness of his 
creations, his ingenious invention and happy choice of sub- 
jects ; on account of the complete fulfilment of his poetical 
intentions ; and on account of the beauty of his representa- 
tions, the tenderness of his feeling, and the richness of his 
imagination. This praise is mostly deserved by his two 
Dramas, the ^akuntald and the Vikramorvati. In the 
composition of these pieces he had only listened to the inspi- 
rations of his highly-gifted and conscious spirit, and he 
shows himself entirely independent of the influence of the 
school from which Bhavabhdti, who lived about A.D. 710, 
could not withdraw himself.”* 

About seventy-five years ago, Sir William Jones introduced 
Kdlid&sa to the notice of the European literary public, by 
his elegant translation of the Drama 5 akuntal 4 . Professor 
H. H. Wilson gave a charming translation of the Vikram- 
orva«i, the ** Hero and Nymph,’* the twinplay of Bakuntal^ 
in his well-known and esteemed work, the ** Hindu Theatre,” 
in 1837. The Sanskrit text, with a Latin translation, &c., 
was published at Berlin by R. Lenz, in 1833. Hirzel published 
a German translation also in 1833 ; F. Bollensen at Peters- 
burg in 1846. The Sanskrit text, edited by M. Williams, 
was published at Hertford in 1848, and a prose translation by 
E. B. Cowell in 1857. The Sanskrit text of the Meghaddta, or 

* LaBsen'B Aliertbanukaiide, Usod. ii. p. 1168 . 
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** Cloud-Messenger,” with an admirable metrical translation 
into English, interspersed with many learned notes, was also 
published in 183a, by the late Professor H. H. Wilson, who 
combined with profound knowledge of eveiy branch of 
Sanskrit literatore, poetical talent of no ordinary character. 
This episode has also been edited by Professoi Johnson in 
England, by Mr. J. Gildetrmei.ster with the S/'mg4ratilaka 
at Bonn in 1841, and by Dr. Max Muller at Konigsberg. An 
edition, with Mallin&tha*s Commentary, has been published 
at Benares, and the text forms a part of HGcberhii's Sanskrit 
Anthology, which also contains K41id4sa’s Srutabodha and 
Eftusanhdra. The ffftusanh4ra has been edited and translated 
by Bohlen, at Leipzic, in 1840 ; and the Srutabodhaby M. E. 
Lincereau, at Paris, in 1855. 

The ** Raghuvanaa,” a heroic poem, was translated into 
Latin by Adolphus Fredericus Stenzler, and published in 
Paris in 1832. A translation into modern Greek was published 
by Mr. Typaldo, at Athens, in 1849. A metrical translation 
of the first book, by the Rev. J. M. Mitchell, appears in oui 
Journal for 1843, *1”^ an analysis of the whole work by the 
Rev. J, Long, in the Journal Beng. A. Society for 1852. 
A. F. Stenzler published in 1838, in Sanskrit and Latin, the 
first seven Cantos of the Kumirasambhava, or “ Birth of the 
War-God,” which has also been rendered into English verse 
by Mr. Ralph T. H. Griffith, and published under the 
patronage of the “ Oriental Translation Committee ” in 
London, 1853. Of this beautiful poem, Mr. Griffith observes 
that, **The Birth of the War-God was either left unfinished 
by its author or time has robbed us of the conclusion. The 
latter is the more probable supposition, tradition informing us 
that the poem originally consisted of twenty-two cantos.’* 
In our s^rch throughout Gujarat and the Deccan for ancient 
manuscripts, we have been fortunate enough to get three 
venerable copies of the entire poem, and a fourth one of the 
8th, loth, and ii^h chapters, and wc intend to take an early 
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opportunity of publishing the complete work in Sanskrit, 
with another poem of Kalid&sa in Magadhf, (the Selu-kiivya), 
which has never been brought to the notice of the learned 
world. 

The Sakuntala, considered the gem of oriental literature, 
has been excellently translated into English prose by 
Professor Monier Williams, and published in a superb form 
in 1853 by Mr. Stephen Austin, who, “ with an almost lavish 
liberality, has done everything to make the vehicle worthy of 
its contents.*’ 

Another edition (1853) with the Devandgari recension, 
literal English translation, and critical and explanatoiy notes, 
is still more valuable to the student of Sanskrit. 

In 1842, Otto Bbhtlingk edited the Devnigarl recension of 
this plaj at Bonn A German version of Sir William Jones’s 
English translation was published by Foister in 1791 ; and 
versions of the English have appeared in Danish and Italian. 
This play, which inspired Goethe with rapture, led Chezy to 
learn Sanskrit. Chezy put it into French ; Ilirzcl, Bcehtlingk, 
Ernst, Meier, and Lobedanz, succeeded one another in render- 
ing it into German prose or verse. Sanskrit editions of the 
play in Bengali and in Devanigari characters have been 
published in Calcutta, the last (Gaut/iya recension prepared by 
Prcmachandra Tarkavigi«a Bhattichdrya and edited by E. B. 
Cowell ) only a few months ago. 

The first volume of a translation ot the complete works 
of KilidAsa, by M. Hippolyte Fauche, appeared last year 
(1859), and besides the second volume, the author promises an 
“ Etude*’ on the life and works of the Indian Bard. 

The Puna Sanskrit College published some years ago an 
indifferent edition of the 5akuntalA, a few loose cantos of 
the Raghuvanaa, and a single one of Kumarasambhava. 
The Sanskrit text of the MAlavikAgnimitra by O. F. Fullbery, 
and of the Nalodaya by F. Benary, two works attributed to 
KAIiddsa, were published lU Bonn (1840) and Berlin respoc- 
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lively ; also a German translation of the former by A. Weber, 
at Berlin, in 1856. 

What, then, is the personal history of the poet, whose 
works are regarded as so classical, and command the esteem 
ol the learned of all nations, and whose productions have 
been the subject of so much’.critical acumen and learned 
elucidation ? 

Even the most accomplished of his native commentators, 
who is undoubtedly Mallin&tha,^ preserves a painful silence 
as to the personal history of the poet ; and the most eminent 
orientalists- have been compelled to admit, with regret, that 
not only no cpnneeted history of the life of Klilid4su, and, 
indeed, of any of the other Sanskrit dramatic poets, can be 
furnished, but that there is considerable difficulty also in 
ascertaining the precise time at which the great poet lived. 

The title of the Indian Shakspeare has been assigned to 
K&lidisa on the authority of that prince of critics. Sir W. 
Jones. In the case of both Kalidasa and Shakspeare, it may 
justly be observed that “ their lives remain almost a blank, 
and their very name a subject of contention.*’ 

All that is generally known of K&lid&sa may be stated in a 
few words. He lived in Ujjayini or Oujein, and was the 
noblest of the nine men of genius who graced the court of 
Vikrafnidilya. A memorial verse gives the names of these 
nine “ Gems ” as follows 

** Dhanvantari, Kshapanaka, Amara Sinha, Sanku, Vet61a- 
bhatta, Ghatakarpara, K&lidisa, the renowned Variha Mihira 
and Vararuchi, arc the nine gems of Vikrama.” 

Of these the most celebrated are said to have been the 
physician Dhanvantari ; Amara Sinha, the lexicographer *, 
Varaha Mihira, the astronomer ; Vararuchi, the poet and 

• The ago of Mallio&tha .LimauU is not dearly ostablished, Malliuklha 
Btates that he wrote hit Gommentarj after consulting ihoao of DaLshinavar- 
1 Mha and others. He lirrd some time after the 11th ceut'iry . 
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linguist ; and Kilidisa, the poet and dramatist,— the bright- 
est of them of all. 

The word Vikramaditya signifies “Sun of Valour,” and 
was assumed by many kings of Ujjayini and of other king- 
doms of India. 

The Vikramiditya, at whose 90itrt the great Kilidasa 
flourished , is generally believed to be the king who, after 
defeating the Sakas or Scythians, established the Samvat 
Era, which commences fifty-seven years befort Christ. 

Sir William Jones, conceiving the Vikrama mentiOhed in 
the “memorial verse** to be the same as the founder of the 
Samvat Era, places Kilidisa in the century preGeding the 
Christian Era. Many eminent Orientalists have followed him 
in this opinion. He has thus come to be regarded as the con- 
temporary of Horace and Virgil, — the reign of Vikramiditya 
at Ujjavini rivalling in brilliancy that of Augustus at 
Rome. 

Mr. Bentley, on the authority of the Bhoja-prabandha* 
and the Ayfn-i-Akbari, supposed the patron of learning to be 
the same as “ Riji Vikrama, successor to Rij4 Bhoja,*’ in the 
eleventh century of the Christian Era. Col. Wilford and Mr. 
James Prinsep place K&lidisa in the 5th century, and Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone adopts this date in his admirable History 
of India. In Gujarat, Malwa, and the Deccan, Kili&isa is 
believed, chiefly on the authority of the Bhoja-prabandha, to 
have flourished at the court of Bhoja, the nephew of Munja, 
at Ujjayini, in the nth century of the Christian Era. There 

* II. Thedore PSvie hoi publiabed the Bboja>pralMUullu with a French 
tiansUtioa and occasional comments, in the Jonr. Aiiatiqiie, t. iv. a^r, 
3e. p. 210 ft aeq. 

This work la entirely Qhtmstwoithy, and haa contributed mnoh to mia* 
lead the early inqnirera into Indian Antiqnitiee. It ia now aearoely neoeaaary 
to point ont all the errota of a book the oompllcr of which, ignorant alike of 
history and the true oharaoter of hishoracs, was only bent on prodnoing a 
light work to enlt a modem, dcgeiwrated taste. 
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hav« been several Bhojas as welt as Vikramas or Vikrami- 
dityas at Ujjayini, the last Bhoja having flourished in the ixth 
century of the Christian Era ; and to reconcile the two 
suppositionSf it is necessaty to suppose that the Vikrama 
or Vikrathiditya, at sskose court the “ nine” learned men 
flourished, was also styled * ‘Bhoja/’ 

Professor Lassen assumes K41id£sa to have flourished in 
the second half of the and century after Christ, at the court 
of Samndragupta, chiefly on account of the designation, 
friend of poets,*’ applied to that king in inscriptions. 

Fauche, who, it appears from the **Satur> 
day Review” of January i860, has published a French tran- 
slation of the complete works of Kilidisa, supposes the poet 
to have lived at the time of the posthumous child, who is said, 
at the end of the last canto of the Raghuvanm, to have 
succeeded to the throne. 

This would place Kilidisa, at the latest, in the eighth 
century before Christ. Mons. Fauche thinks there is nothing 
so perfect in the elegiac literature of Europe as the Megha- 
ddta” of Kilidisa. 

Professor Wilson avoids giving any decided opinion regard- 
ing the exact age of Kilidisa, but it is clear that he had grave 
doubts respecting the contemporaneous existence of the poet 
with the Vikrama of the Samvat Era. 

Colonel Tod, in ** the Annals of Rajasthan,” vol. i. p. 92. 
observes, While Hindoo literature survives, the name of 
Bhoja Pramira and the nine gems of his court cannot perish ; 
though it is difficult to say which of the three princes of his 
name is particularly alluded to, as they all appear to have been 
patrons of science.” In a note, the;,learned Colonel gives, 
—Samvat 631 (a. D.575), Samvat yai* (a. d. 665), and 

• We posMM a lilt of xemarkaUe eTeats, compiled by e Jaina priest, in 

which a Bhoja is said to hare '•peopled " Ujjayini in Samvat 723. 



SamvatiTOo(\ d. 1044), for the first, second, ai>d third 
Dhojns respective!). 

There are good reasons for accepting the above dates as 
correct. A Vr«ddha or older Bhoja is described in several 
Jaina works as having had for his spiritual adviser, Maiiatunga 
Sun, about the second or third century of the Christian Era, 
calculating from the lists of Jaina hierarchs; but there is 
evidently some mistake here. Minatunga wa§, according to 
some Jaina authorities, a contemporary of the poets Bii^and 
Maydra, but these two last undoubtedly lived at the begin- 
ning of the seventh century, as B&aa, in one of his rare 
productions in Sanskrit, called the ** Harshacharita,'* des- 
cribes his visit to Harsha-Vardhana, King of 5 r{ka»^ha. 
There is abundant evidence to prove that this king, Harsha- 
Vardhana SUaditya, is identical with the filddit>a of Kanogc, 
who honoured the celebrated Chinese Buddhist traveller 
Hiouen-Thsang. Indeed, the Indian poet and the Chinese 
traveller relate the history of the king with so much similarity, 
that one would be disposed to believe that Bdna wrote the 
Harshacharita after reading the historical notes of the 
Chinese travellei ; and there is a singular passage in the work 
which would give a colouring to this supposition, in which 
Bdna speaks of the Yavana-prayukta-purd/ia. 

In looking carefully over the various legends regarding 
Vikrama, as given in the Vikramacharita ; in the Sinhasana 
dvdtrin«ati ; in the Vet 61 apanchavin«ati, an essay on 
Vikrama and Kdliddsa by Merutunga; in the Prabandha- 
chintdmaai ; as well as in another called Chaturvinsati- 
prabandha, by Rijasekhara, it appears tolerably clear that the 
Vikram&ditya, who founded the Samvat Era, or from whom it 
has its origin, was a just, brave, liberal and ambitious prince; 
but that he was the patron of arts and sciences is nowhere 
clearly stated or implied. Jaina records mention Siddhasena 
Sdri, a learned Jaina priest, as the spiritual adviser of this 
Vikram&ditya. 
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Since the above remarks were written we have received 
a complete copy of the Kath 4 -saril.i-s 4 gara, and going 
carefully over the stories of Vikramidirya, we were surprised 
to find in the i8th section, the statement that they had been 
related by the sage KaNva to the king NaravAhanaUatta of 
KauiAmbi in Vatsa. This VikramAditya, the hero of many 
interesting fables, appears after all, to have flourished pre- 
viously to the 5th century before Christ, i.e. before Naravi- 
hanadatta, who, according to many Jaina authorities, the 
Kathi-sarita-sAgara and the Matsya-purAaa, was the grandson 
of Satdnika,* the contemporary of MahAvira and SAkya Sinha. 
One of the ancient Nassik cave-inscriptions has a VikramA- 
ditya, celebrated for his glorious deeds in the company of 
NabhAga, Nahiisha, Janmejaya, YayAti, and BalarAma.f 
Thus ii is clear tliat popular ignorance has assigned to 
VikramAditya of the Samvat Era, glories to which he is not 
entitled. The whole subject is so complicated yet interesting, 
that we shall take an early opportunity of clearing up the 
history of the VikramAdityas.** 

In the Vikrama-charitra, composed by Sri Deva, of which 
the MS. in our possession was copied in Samvat 1492 (t. e. 
A. D. 1435), it is stated that 470 years after the nirvAna (death) 
of VardhamAna, the last of the Jaina Tirthankaras, VikramA- 
ditya Nourished in Vi«Ala (Oujein) in Avanti De«i. He re- 
leased his 'subjects from debt and established his own era. 
There is no allusion to KAlidAsa. 

Except the JyotirvidAbharana, a Sanskrit treatise on as- 
trology, ascribed in the concluding stanzas to KAlidAsa, we 
have not met with any work, in the Sanskrit or MAgadhi 
language, noticing the contemporaneous existence of the ** nine 
gems ” at the court of VikramAditya ^ of the Samvat Era. 
There are several works which mention a VikramAditya or 


« Wilson's VishRu-purARn, p, 463. 

f Journal Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society \oI. v. p iS 
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Dhoja in connection with the patronage of letters and arts, 
and particularly of Kuliddsa ; but the omission of any dis- 
tinctive appellation leads to the inference that the patron of 
Kiliddsa and other learned men was a later monarch of that 
name, who was also styled Bheja. 

The conclusion to the Jyotirviddbharana, which contains the 
verse respecting the ‘ * nine gems*' so frequently quoted as a 
“ memorial verse,*’ without any one having been able to trace 
it to its source, is given entire below, as the Suthor enters into 
chronological details regarding himself not met with in any 
of the w'ell-known works of the great Kdlidisa. 

Translation of CJiApter 22 ^ containing tvoentg-ous Verses. 

1 . I now proceed to give in order the subjects already treat- 
ed of, and to describe the joy-producing monarch, Vikrama. 

[The and to the 6th verse contains the names of the sub- 
jects, and the 6th verse states that the total number of verses 
in the book arc i ,424, and that the book is named " Jyotirvidd- 
bharana K6vya> "| 

7. By me has this work been produced in the reign of 
Vikrama over M61ava in Bhdrata-varsha, which is rendered 
delightful by the stud} of the Brutis and Smritis, and which 
contains 180 countries. 

8. Sanku, Varuruchi, Ma^fi, An^udatta, Jishnu, 
Trilochana, Hari, Ghatakarpara, also Amara Sinha and 
other poets, adorned his assembly. 

9. Satya, Var^ha Mihira, 5ruta Sena, 8rl Bidarlyani, 
Manittha, and Kumdra Sinha, were the astronomers, and 
myself and other professors of astronomy also. 

10. Dhanvantari, Kshapanaka, Amara Sinha, 5anku, 
Vetfilabhatta, Ghatakarpara, Kiliddsa, the renowned Var^ha 
Mihira and Vararuchi, are the nine gems of Vikrama. 

11. Vikrama flourished, and at his court attended 800 
Mdndalika (minor) Rajas ; and at the great assembly there 
were 16 eloquent pandits, zo astronomers, 6 physicians, and 
16 reciters of the Vedas. 
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12. His army occupied i8 yojanas of jjronnd ; his forces 
ronsisted of 3 crores of infantr>\ 10 crores of cavalry, 24,300 
elephants, and 400,000 boats. No monarch could be compared 
to him. 

13. He celebrated his victory over the world by the 
destruction of ninety-five f.aka chiefs, and established his era 
in the Kaliyuga ; and by daily giving in alms, pearls, gold, 
jewels, cows, horses and elephants, he brightened the face of 
dharma. 

14. He destroyed the proud king of Drdvit/a, also the king 
of Li^a, defeated the king of Gauda, and conquered him of 
Guijarde^a, removed the darkness of Dhir^, delighted the 
king of KAmboja, and ..onducted himself with success. 

15. His prowess and qualities were like those of Indra, 
Ambhodhf, Amaradru, Smara, and Meru. He was the delight 
of his subjects, and humbled his enemies by conquering and 
restoring their forts to them. 

He protects the capital Ujjayini, the great city which 
gives beatitude to its inhabitants, and which is celebrated for 
the presence of MahAkAla. 

17. In a great battle he conquered the king of the Sakas 
in Ruma, paraded his royal prisoner in Ujjayinf, an{i after- 
wards set him free. Such was his irresistible prowess. 

18. • Whilst Vikrama thus reigned in Avanti, the people 
enjoyed prosperity, happiness, and wealth, and the injunctions 
of the Vedas were’everywhere observed. 

19. 8anku and many other pandits and poets, and 
Vardha Mihira and other astronomers, flourished at his court. 
They respect the genius of me, who am a friend of the king. 

20. Having first composed three Kivyas, t. f. the 
Raghuvan«a and others, I composed several treatises on Vedic 
subjects (8ruti Karmavdda) ; then from Kilidisa proceeded 
the astrological treatise called Jyotirvidibharaaa. 

ai. 3068 years of Kali having passed, in the month of 
VaUAkha I commenced composing the work, and completed it 
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in th« month of K£rlika. Having- zealously examined many 
astronomical works, 1 have composed this treatise for the 
edification of astronomers.” 

In verse 46 of the aolh chapter he says: — 

The people of K&mboja, Gauda, Andhraka, Milava, 
Surfijya, and Gurjara, sing even to the present day the glory 
of Vikrama, shining w’ith the liberality of gifts of gold.” 

The existence of so distinct a statement i^ an astrological 
work of some pretensions to antiquity would have set the 
question ol Kdliddsa’s epoch at rest, but from a careful 
examination of its style, and from other internal evidence, it 
does not appear to be the production of the great KAlidisa. 

In furnishing a rule for finding out the Ayanin«a (the arc 
between the vernal equinoctial point and the beginning of the 
fixed Zodiac or first point of Aries) we are told in the work 
that from the number of years after &ika {L 9, the era of 
Sdlivfihana, A.D. 78 ), 445 years should be subtracted, and the 
remainder divided by 60. Thi.v alone proves that the treatise 
was written at least seven centuries after the Vikrama Samvat, 
and there is abundant evidence to prove that the real author 
was of the Jaina persuasion. Also as Jish/iu, the father of 
Brahmagupta,* is stated to have graced the court of VikramA- 
ditya in addition to the **nine gems,” it is clear that the 

* Kmliinsgiipta giveB the following date for the romposiiioii of his 
Siddliftnin, of which we possess an excellent inanusciipt un] y mode m 
Samvat 1C78. 

II t II arw 1 

translation , — 'In the reign of Sri Vyftghramukha, of the 81 i Ch&pa 
dynasty five hundred and fifty years after i9aka king (i.e. ff&livAhana, or 
A.D 6:26) having passed, Brahmagupta, .the sob of Jishnu, at the ago of 
thirty composed the Brahmagupta Siddbftota for the edificatiun of malhema- 
I K-i ins aud nstronomcis Chap zziv. A ’ryA 7-8. 




author of the Jyotirvid&hhaiai/a is sufficiently modern to 
have confounded HarshaVikramiditj a rf UjjayinI, in the 6th 
century, with the founder of the Samvat Era 

The “memorial verse’* so often quoted by learned men in 
proof of th€ existence o^" the “nine at the coutt of 

Vikrama, thus loses completely Its \alue as an authority. 
Besides, it is \ ery doubtful whcthci there was any poet with 
the appellation of Ghatakarpara, the Kdvya bearing that 
title in many manuscripts being attributed to K41idtisa. 

Another writer, who assumes the title of Killidisa, is the 
author of £fatrupardbhava-grantha, an astrological work 
treating ihrvourable opportunities for action, by determin- 
ing the predominance of “ svara “ or breath, through the 
right or left nostril. 

The first and last verses are as follows ; — 





wWigMfigiitJ II twr nrwruw:" 

wtwrfwTW* II ^11 

TranslcUion. — “I, Kilidisa Ganaka, after making obeisance 
to Hari, the A'di Deva, whose joint feet are resplendent with 
the rays of the jewels in the crowns of the Gods and Demons, 
proceed to give the substance of S\ara ;?<stra, called 
fatruparibhava-grantha. 

“ Deeply versed in the knowledge of the firutis and 
Smriiis, and born in the race of Ka«yapa, there lived on the 
banks of the Arkatanay^ (Jumna), the talented Bhinubhatta 
brihmana. His son, whose body has been purified by 
devotion to Hari, is the poet K41id4sa, the first among 
astrologers. He composed the f4stra, called 5atrupar4- 
bhava.” 

In the following f3oth) verse, he says : — “To the current 
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; 9 cLka )car add 12 and divide the sum by 60, the remaindet is 
the year of the human cycle and the eleventh from it is the 
order of the B&rhaspalya cycle,” (i. e. the cycle of Jupiter). 

|l t II 

He invokes Gaiiapati and then Vishnu. It is clear that he 
lived long after filiv'shana ; and the stylA shows that he is 
not the author of the Sakuntali and Raghuvan^a. 

Colonel Wilford, in an elaborate essay on Vikram&ditya 
and f 41 iv&hana, gives a large collection of ill-digested facts, 
with his usual proportion of the wildest speculations on them; 
but it is not necessary to point out here all the mistakes that 
arc patent to us, so that we shall deal only with those that 
relate immediately io the subject under consideration. Thus 
he writes ' — “In the fatrunjaya Mihitmya we read that 
after 466 years of the era are elapsed, then would appear the 
great and famous Vikramftditya ; and then, 477 years after 
him, Sailaditya or Bhoja would reign. 

“In the Ayeen Akbari, the various dates from the era of 
Vikramdditya are to be reckoned from the accession to the 
throne, in the middle ages of the Christian Era.”* 

The jShtrunjaya M&hatmya is a Jaina work, an abstract of 
which in the original Sanskrit, with a German translation, 
has been published by Weber (Leipzig, 1858). It professes 
to be the composition of Dhane^vara Sdri, at the request of 
d 8il6ditya of Valabhl, glorifying the ^atrunjaya mountain, 
which is the same as the hill of Palitina in Kattiawar. The 
original passage is as follows : — 

irrow: n 

Hfirnf?r (I ! II wt: 11 

* Aeiaiic Rcseiurelics, vol. ix. p. 142. The eamo opioions are repeated ni 
!• 150 
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fiT i ^ n n w 

m II ^ 1. Tfw waTOTniri !« air i * 

Vfra i.-ej Mahivfraor Vardhamfina, the last of the Jaina 
Til thankari^ •fiays 

** Three years and five months and a half after my nirvina 
(dpiith) there will be 0*lndra, the 5th 4 ri ; | a chronological 
period according to an artificial arrangement of the JainasJ ; 
and 466 years and 45 days after it, [the 5lh 6r&] Vikramirka 
Rfj 4 , honouring the advice of Siddhasena Siiri as the words 
of Jina, will free the earth from debt, and, setting aside the 
current era, will establish his own ** 

It is clear then from this text, which wc have collated 
vith three old MSS. in our possession, that the Samvat Era 
replaced that of Vardhamina or Mah6vira after 470 years. 
The same statement is made in several Jama works of the 
i^et&mbara sect which are in our possession. Colonel 
Wilford and his Pandits (the latter probably on purpose) 
confounded Vira with Vikramiditya, who is also called Vfra 
Vikrama, — Vira, signifying valorous : and further, by ignor- 
ing the first three and a half or four years, they have at one 
stroke thrown into their calculations a mistake of 470 years. 

The 477 years after Vikrama, i. e. a. d. 420, is the date 
when, according to the fatrunjaya M&h6tmya, fildditya, king 
of Valabhl, expelled the Buddhists from Saurdsh^ra, recover- 
ed Satrunjaya and other places of pilgrimage from them, 
and erected many Jaina temples.! 

* Ueber due Satninjaja M&h&tmyam von Albrecht Weber, Leipzig , 1868. 

p. 92. Webor'a text has which would make a difference of 

three montba. The text we have quoted ia from two admirable manuscripf a 
in our poasession , 


t Weber, ibid, p. 109, verse 286:— 
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Few Orientalists now a days rely upon the speculations of 
Colonel Wilford ; but some of his errors are still supported 
and perpetuated by distinguished writers on Indian Antiquities. 

Professor 11 . H. Wilson meets with difficulties in recon- 
ciling the statements of the Rdjatarangmi or History of 
K£«mir, on the assumption of Vikrama’s existence at Ujjayini 
in the 5th century (Asiatic Researches, vol, xv., p. 39J; but 
he observes (p. 87): ** It seems likely that the Vikrama'ditya, 
who put the Brahman Ma^trigupta on tha^hrone of CojAmtr, 
was the prince of that name who lived in the 5th century, or 
in 441.” “The Vikrama'ditya of the 5th ccntuiy reigned, 
it is said, 100 years, dying in a. d. 541, but according to the 
£fatrunjaya M&h&tmya, SiUditya was king in 447.*’ Here, 
besides admitting Colonel Wilford’s erroneous data in regard 
to Vikrama, a second incorrect assumption is made of the 
identity of the 8ihiditya of the (S^atrunjaya M6h(itmya, with 
iSil&ditya, the son and successor of Harsha Vikram&ditya. 
The iSilidityas have become as gteat a source of confusion in 
Indian chronology as the various Vikram&dityas and Chandra- 
guptas ; and, to prevent repetition, we shall here remark that 
the oldest Sil&ditya we read of in the Jaina records is the son 
of Subhagi, daughter of Deviditya Brihmana, of the village 
of Khati in Gurjardeaa. 

Subhaga became a widow in her childhood, but according 
to the chronicles of Gujarat* conceived afterwards by the Sun 
and gave birth to twins. The male child became renowned 
as 8il6ditya. He destroyed the king of Valabhf and became 
the lord of Saurishfra ; but was himself slain in the sack of 
Valabhi in A.D. 319 by the Mlechas or 5 akas.t This is the 
date of the commencement of the Valabhi Samvat, first made 
out by Col. Tod from an inscription. { 

* “ or lliodo j Annals of the Province of Goozerat in Western 

India.’* By Alexander Kiuloch Forbes, Tol. I , p. 13 0 ^ Frobes* 

work is a auMt valoable contribution to the annals of Gniuat. 
t They are called " Snkns’, by Morntanga and Bhjasekhara, 

X Tod*H “ Annals of HBjasthnn.*’ Vo. I, p. 801 
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In our opinion, it is also the commencement of the Gupta 
Kila or the Gupta Era, although apparently, weighty argu- 
ments have been adduced to show that this era commenced 
with the overthrow of the Gupta Dynasty. The dynasty has 
been brought to light by the translation of the inscription on 
the Allahabad column by Dr. Mill, subsequently revised by 
Mr. Prinsep, also by the numismatic researches of Piinsep, 
Lassen, Thomas, and Cunningham. The inscription*^ lacing 
the north, on the stone near Juniiga^/a which was copied in 
184J, by General LeGrand Jacob and N L. Westurgaard, 
contains allusions to Skandagupta; and the date one hundred 
and thirty-seven of the Gupta Era, when Paraadatta con- 
structed a bridge over the Pal&sini. 

The second 5 iliditya was of the Yadu family. He ruled 
over Saur&sh/ra at the commencement oi the hfth century and 
has already been noticed. He presided over 18 Rij6s at 
Valahhl, which was therefore then in existence. 

The third 8iliditya is the one noticed by Col. Tod, as 
having been killed at the sack of Valabhi by barbarians in A. 
i>. 524. t Some important change appears undoubtedly to 
have occurred about this time in the government of Valabhi, 


* Thi8 copy ia published in the Journal of the Bombny Bmuoh ot the 
Rojal Asiatic Society for April 184i. We hope soon to be able to gives 
tianslation of the inscription. " Up to this time no more satisfactory 
account of its purport and contenta can be given than is to be found in the 
brief notice published by Prinsep in April 1688 (Piinsep’s Indian 
Antiquities, by Thomas, 1868, Yol, 1 p. 247^. We may here add that, in our 
opinion, the Knhaon pillar inscripiion is dated in the lilst year of the 
Qupta Dynasty, iu the reign of t*kaDdBgapta, and not after bis decease, as 
deciphered by Prinsep. p. 260.) 

t Tod's “Annals of Bnjasthan.” Vol J. p. 217,— .In the numerous Joinn 
works in onr posiossion , we have not met with any account of the des* 
traction of Valabhi in a. d. 624, and as Col Tod's account of the catastrophe 
is very similar to what is related to have oconrred InA.D. 319, it is 
probable that two dilKennt dates have been assigned to the same event. 

3 
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as the date appears to correspond with the establishment of 
the dynasty of the kings commencing with Bhattiraka Senfi- 
pati, brought to light in Mr. Wathen's Valabhl copper’^late 
<jranU*\ their dates 365 and 380 being from the Valabhl, and 
not from the Vikram&ditya Samvat, as hitherto Supposed. 

There are four 8iUdityas noticed in these **Orant»'* as 
belonging to the dynasty. Harshavardhana of Canoge, the 
patron of BAaa and lliouen-Thsang, and the subject of a 
biography by both with extraordinary ccffncidence of facts, 
had, it appears, the title of 5ilAditya*'t and the Chinese 
pilgrim, also gives the title to a king of Malwa, who ruled 
about 60 years before this period. The Rdjatarangini*' 
applies the title to the son and successor of Harsha-Vikrami* 
dityas of Ujjayinl. This exhausts the list of << Bildditya ’* 
known to us at present. 

To return to the ** Rijatarangini,** we subjoin a transla- 
tion of that portion of the 3rd Book which is calculated to 
throw light on the subject under consideration. In the words 


* Jonmal Bengsl Aaintio Bocietj, Yol IV. p. 497 — PrinBep'f Indian 
Antiquities, by Thomu, Vol The King of Valabhl who was 

contemporaxy with Hioaen-Thsang (abont a. D. 644) is styled '* DbrnTS- 
pattah ?" Ee wae, acoordingto the Chinese pllKrim, a son<in>lBW of the son 
of HushaTardbana or AlAditya.— Bionen>Thiang speaks of the k-ngdom of 
Valabhl, bat gives no description of the oiiy beyond its extenU Ee visited 
A^nandapnra, the moderp Wadnagaia sooording to the learned author of 
the Bks-UUk. This Dhravapattah is to be identified with Mahirbih 
Dharapaitah of the eopfr-p'aU gnnU. 

The " Kalpo'Bdtra'* of the ffvetbmbara James is said 'to have been 
public y read at A’aimdapura in the reign of Dhmvasena, the son of Vira- 
sena, in A. D. 466. II ho be one of the kings noticed in the e^ptr-plaU 
granU, the event is ante-dated by abont a century. (See the "Kalpa-Sdtra'* 
and BavS'Tatva,*' translated by the Rev. J. Stevenson, D D., London, 
1848, p. 96) 

t ^‘Bistoire de la vie do Eienen-Tbsang traduita dn Ohincis par 
Stanislas Jnlicn, Paris 1868, p. 280 el . A Iso ** Edmoiiei wax les Oontiede 
Oceidentales, ' par E. StaLislas Jalion, Paris, 1688. 
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of Kalhsna Pandit, ** The histoi^ of the three kings Vikra* 
miditya, Mitrigupta and Pravarasena, who resembling each 
other, in their dispositions for virtue, |and therefore having] 
honored each other, resembles the water of Gangi, which 
flows in three channels,*' (**R^jataranginl,’* verse 333, 
Book 3rd.)* 

Translation op the;** Ra'jatarangini'.” Book hi. 

102. t Hiranya and Toramina his [Aresh^hasena’s], two 
sons and successore destined to govern together the kingdom 
as King and Minister, were the delight of the world. 


* Professor Wilson obserTcs (Asiktie ReseftrcTics Vol. XV., p, 1.^ The 
< niy Sanskrit composition yet (Hflcoecrod to which the title of History * 
can with any propriety be applied, is the RAjstarangitii, a History of 
Cashmir,* • * • 

The portion translated by ns is by " Blalhana Pandit/ who wrote about 
A, D. 1148. We hare cousnlted the Oalontta ed.A D. 1885 ; the Sanskrit 
text, u jd also the French translation by Kfons. Troyer. 

Wherever we have given a different translation from the learned Fienoh 
Sanskrit scholar, wj have done so intentionally, and with the sane tion of 
the best Pandits on this side of India. The following remarks of Mr, B. 
Thomas, on the period of Kashmirian history under review, are, we think, 
perfectly correct — " Major Onnoiogham's ratiocinations towards the 
general settlement of the relative epochs, is based primarily upon the 
assumed faoi of Hiranya and ToramAna having been contemporaries of 
the 8rd VikramAiitya of Ujain (8. 466>-A. D. 409), whom the author, in 
preparatory traluing for the more complete development of the same idea 
in his subsequent works, identified with the Chandragnpta of the Oupta-Ooln 
Series, and the 8rd YikcnmAditya. I do not at all wish to oontest that, 
there may have been one of the many monarehf who assumed the snpple*> 
mentary titular desiguatlen of 'VikramAditya* ruling over MaIwaat,or 
about this period, and that, the potentate in question, may well have been 
a oontemporary of Toramfin of Kashmir, whom, judging from the style 
of writing on his coins, I should not desbe to place so early as Wilson and 
Troyer have done.*— (Prinsep's Indian Antiquities, by Tbomes, Vol. 
II.. p. 242.) 

f The " numbers* refer to the 8<okae in Tioyei’s edit o". 
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103. Toram&7ta, havingf suppressed the multitude of small 
coins foL coins struck by B 41 a] that were current, put in 
circulation dinars ” struck in his own name. 

104. The elder of the Kings, said to himself, ** How he 
despises me, and acts as if he were the sole sovereign,*' and 
in anger, he caused him [Toramana] to be thrown into prison. 

105. Anjana, the daughter of Vajrendra, of the family of 
Ikshvftku, the spouse of the captive, whose long imprison- 
ment made her forget her grief, became pr^|fnant. 

106. She was informed by her husband that her delivery 
was near Having entered not without shame, into the house 
of a potter, she was delivered of a son. 

107. This child of the King was brought up with care 
by the wife of the potter as if he had been her own son, just 
as a young cuckoo is nourished by a female crow. 

108. Thus he was known to his mother and to the potter’s 
wife, his guardian, as a hidden treasure is known to [our 
mother] earth and to the guarding serpent. 

109. The King’s son being, according to the declaration 
of his mother, grand-son of Pravarasena, was named by the 
potter’s wife after his grand-father. 

1 10. The child while growing refused to mix with his 
[low] neighbours : as the Lotus, delighting in the friendship 
of the sun, avoids the contact of the waters. 

HI, The people saw him with astonishment in the 
games, when associated with young people of noble family 
and with those who were endowed with valor and with 
knowledge. 

1 1 2. Distinguished by his company for very great vigour, 
he was created * king ’ by the young men, as the young lion 
Is acknowledged superior by other young wild beasts that 
prowl in the forests. 

1 13, He skilfully managed, treated kindly or subjugated 
the young people, and never behaved in a manner unbecom- 
ing a riii. 
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114* Having received of loam, placed before him 

by the potters to make pitchers and other similar things, he 
formed of them a series of >?i\.'i-lingas. 

115. Admirable in his conduct, -as he was one day 
playing, he was noticed by Ja>(ndra, his ornate n il) uncle, 
who made him happy by the attention bestowed upon him. 

116. Jayeiidra having been introUnceU by the children 
to him, the young man reccr.ed him [his uncle] ps a king 
[viij.] regarded him with haughtiness 

117. Jayendra seeing so many proofs of vigour, con- 
cluded that he was not descended from a vulgar family, and 
on account of his resemblance to the husband of his sister, 
suspected him to be her son. 

118. With a desiic to discover the truth without delay, 
he followed him, and on arriving in the house, he saw his 
sister with painful surprise. 

1 19. The brother and .sister contemplated each other long 
with sadness, and allowed their warm tears, interrupted by 
sighs, to flow freely. 

120. The supposed son of the potter’s wife asked ; 
“ Mother, who are these two persons ?” She replied : ** My 
child, this is thy mother, and that, thy (maternal) uncle.” 

121. Ja>cndra, after having instructed the young man, 
who was indignant at the imprisonment of his father, that 
he must with patience wait for a favourable opportunity, 
departed to accomplish his design. 

122. Whilst Jayendra was preparing himself for the 
work of vengeance, Toram&na, a sun amongst meni died. 

123. Then Pravarasena, dissuaded his mother from 
devoting herself to death ; but being afflicted, and therefore 
impelled by desire fqr pilgrimage to the holy places, proceeded 
to distant regions. 

1 24. Hiranya also, after having governed the countiy 
during thirty-one years less ten months, died without .leaving 
posterity. 
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125. At the same time, the 5 r{m 4 na Vikramiditya, other- 
wise called Harsha, ruled in Ujjayinf, as Emperor of all India. 

126. The goddess i 9 ri served this king, who was blessed 
with unusual happiness, by attaching ^herself to him with 
pleasure, having, for him, abandoned the arms of Hari and 
the four Oceans. 

127. Making use of wealth, as a means [of usefulness], 
he made the virtues flourish ; and thus, till this day, men of 
talent sit with their heads high in the midsflhf rich people. 

128. Having first destroyed the 8akas, he made easy the 
burden of the work to Hari, who was to descend to the earth 
to exterminate the Mlechas. 

129. The Kavi, named Mdtrigupta, went to see the lord 
of the world whose fame had extended to distant countries, 
and who was then seated in the midst of an assembly of 
accomplished men, to whom he was always accessible. 

130. The poet, who had accumulated wisdom in different 
situations, having thought of the marvellous greatness of the 
king’s good qualities and depth of understanding, abandoned 
himself to the following r«- flection : — 

131. **This protector of the world, so fond of men of 
talent, was found by me through my good acts. The history 
of former kings only brings out the greater excellence of this 
monarch. 

132. ** Duritlg his rmgn the servants who know the 
5istras perfectly, and who are versed in the Vedas, are 
never deprived of the manifestation of respect due to rank 
and quality. 

133. The councillor, making with spirit an exposition 
of his project before him, never experiences the inutility of 
his skill, as the Sntreaties of a woman of family, are ikever 
neglected by her lord. 

134. ** As he stops the discourses of the malicious, and 
distinguishes that Vrhieh is convenient' from that which is not, 
— true merit in serving him never loses its reward. 
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> 35 * ** Before him, men of talent never feel themselves 

mortified by seeing well-instructed men placed on the same 
level with ignorant ones. 

136. ^*The distribution of favors fixed according to a 
jttst standard by ^ome one who knows how to judge us, Is 
never ttnvied by generous souls with frequent sighs. 

137* **This Kid{g« who discovers the hearts of men, 
receiving with juet honors the talent peculiar to each, encour- 
ages the efforts of all those who surround him. 

138. ** The fatigue produced by the skilful zeal of the 

servants serving the master who takes notice of their pains, 
is never considered as the sale of ice on Mount Himavat 
[fruitless]. 

139 ** The man who has a false reputation for merit, 

never enjoys the confidence of this King ; a quarreller is 
never his councillor ; a violator of his promises never occupies 
a place at the court of this monarch. 

T40 ** His domestic servants never make use of Improper 

language, they neither attack each other with bad pleasantries, 
nor with discourses that wound the heart, neither are they 
jealous of the approach of other?, nor are they conspirators. 

1 41. **This King never sees the faces of people who 
seek their own interests only, who boast of their own 
knowledge, and who are blinded by the pride of universal 
knowledge. 

14a. ** A conversation with the monarch leads to In- 

creasing prosperity, which suffers no interruption from 
persons of low birth and bad morals. 

143. ** If, by my merits 1 am introduced to the King, who 

is free from all vice, and is worthy of veneration, then the ful- 
filment of my wishes is not distant 
* 144. ** Endowed with profound intelligence, a dlseemer 
of merit, and of a firm disposition, this King appears to be 
worthy of being served, by me who feel freed from all fears 
of difficulties. 
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145- “ Ves, wandering upon this earth, I do not aee any 

other master so worthy of respect as he,— who is not like 
other kings, that delight in depriving people of their wealth.” 

146. Having made these sound reflections, how should 
not he have desired this so-to-sa}, new society« How would 
he not have joined himself to the society of the learned by 
going amongst them ! 

147 The King observed the intrinsic capacity of the man 
who sought to be employed, and who shotS^ed his qualities 
slowly. 

148. He reflected thus : — “ This man of great mind 
might well be more than an ordinary man of talent, and his 
merit deserving of reward.” 

i4q. Having so reflected, the Rfij6, in order also to test 
his character by submitting it to trial, did none of those 
honours to him which are usually paid on receptions. 

150. The sage in spite of this want of favor, knowing 
that the King was of a benevolent disposition and entertained 
very liberal sentiments, served him very contentedly. 

15 1. The zeal of the sage which increased from day to 
day, was taken no more notice of by the King than if it had 
come from a part of his own attendants. 

152. Nevertheless, by a perseverance which never exceed- 
ed the just measure, as an autumnal night neither too long 
nor too short pleases the moon, the King was propitiated by 
him. 

153. Mitrigupta did not allow himself to be disconcerted 
either by the jokes of the slaves of the house, or the changing 
stratagems of the chamberlains, or by the mendacious praises 
of infamous debauchees. 

154. When the King spoke to him kindly he remained 
firm as ehhdyd-graha ; (£. e. did not become elated), neither did 
he become irritated when neglected by his master. 

155. Being a man of discernment, he never turned his 
head towards the King’s slave-women, nor associated with 
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people lying und^r the displeasure of the King ; and whilst 
with the never held conversation with menials. 

156. He never incurred the displeasure of the King, 
which might have been excited against him by the people ol 
the court, by habitual backbiters around the King, oi by 
those tvho lived upon espionage. 

157. He did not suffer himself to be seduced into relaX' 
ation of zeal by those who were opposed to a zealous per- 
formance of duty, and who daily repeated that from persever- 
ance in the King’s service no recompense was to be hoped 
for, and other similar sentiments. 

158. He took e\ery opportun'ty oi proclaiming the merits 
of others and by modestly exhibiting his own learning, 
gained the hearts of honest men. 

159. Thus, in serving the King with the greatest zeal 
and without discouragement, Mitrigupta spent six seasons 
(one year). 

i5o. As the Riji was going out one day, and sdw this 
man, emaciated, grey haired, and dressed in old clothee, he 
began to reflect within himself thus : — 

161. ** This stranger full of merit, without protection, 
without friends and relatives, has been subjected to much 
suffering on my account, who desired to test his firmness. 

162. “Who is his protector? Who feeds, who clothes 
him ? Alas 1 all this has never been considered by me, who 
am overcome by his superiority. 

163. “He, a human tree, becoming attenuated by cold, 
by wind and by the heat of the sun, has hitherto not been 
visited by me with Ohe single ray of vernal light. 

164. “ Who offers him relief when he is sick, refresh- 
ment when he is fatigued, consolation when he is in despair ? 
Who offers him anything, when he is in want of every- 
thing ? 

165. “ I cannot give him the jewel of desire, nor the 
nectar of immortality." Oh, that this man who has so failh- 

4 
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lul(> served me, should have been pul to so rude a trial oH 
my accodiit, without reason ! 

ib'i. “ By what manifestation of favor shall 1 discharge 
my debt to him who is full of merit, and whom I have so 
reduced by such severe treatment ?" 

167. After the king had made these reflections, nO^^ppor* 
tuniiy offered itself to him for a long time of rewarding 4.his 
servant in a manner commensurate with his Own good wishes 
towards him 

1G8. Then came on winter, when the whole* body, is 
frozen, as it were, bv cold winds and tailing snow. 

169. The regions subjected to such severe cold and 
under continual darkness appeared as if covered by a blue 
veil. 

170. As the sun, this jewel of heaven, tormented by the 
cold, and desirous of enjoying the sub-marine fire, hastened, 
so to speak, to rcioin the ocean, the days decreased in length. 

171. One day, the King fortunately awoke at midnight. 
In his palace which was lit by the light of lamps and blazing 
furnaces. 

172. He saw before him the lamps much agitated by the 
winds of winter, which, rude and noisy, had made their way 
through the small holes in the house and had extinguislied 
them. 

17,]. Desiring to relight the lamps, he called to the 
servants who watched through the night outside, saying, 

Who is there 

174. And while they were all dead asleep, a voice replied 
from thence, Rdjd, he who is before thee, M^trigupta, here 
am I." 

175. Enter,” said the King, and this order having been 
given by the Rdjd himself, he entered without being challeng- 
ed into the palace, rendered delightful by the presence of 
Lakshmf, the goddess of prosperity. 

176. "Light the lamps!" continued the King, which 
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hn\in^ been done by cautious steps, MAtiigupia began to 
retire, when the King added : — “ Wait » moment.” 

177. Mdtrigupta, doubly suffering from flight aad cold, 
and distracted by the thought of not knowing what the 
King migjrt be ’about to .s.tv to him, sat down trembling at t 
short dStance from his majesty. 

178. Then the King asked : “How much i.i the night 
he has waned 1” He replied : Virtuous loid, only one watch 
of the night remains.” 

179. Then the Monarch continued, “IIov knowest thou 
so well the time ot the night ? Hast thou had no sleep this 
night •»” 

180. Matrigupta in .1 inomeiil, c.iirposcd the following 
sloka, and reciting it to the King, informed his majesty of his 
c.ise, being rcad> tc abandon at once hope or misery : — 

iSi. “Where is the sleep of a man who is tormented by 
cold ; who is plunged during one whole, unhappy month into 
an oc jaa of grief ; who blows with blistered tips the smoulder- 
ing fire ; whose throat is contracted with hunger? M) sleep 
has gone far from me, like an ill-treated, repudiated wife, and 
my night is not shortened after the manner that the land 
gi anted to a good person never deteriorates.” 

182. The King having heard this rfoka, and having con- 
soled, by kind words, the great poet who was thus burthened 
with sadness, sent him back to his former place. 

183. And then reflected thus “Shame upon me, who 
having heard the discour->e of this man, full of burning grief 
and suffering with all his merits, have nc\ crtheless left him in 
the same state.” 

184. “Believing that my kind words arc useless like those 
of other men and not knowing my heart, no doubt he has 
again sat down outside overwhelmed with grief. 

185. “Although I have been most anxiously considering 
for a long time what precious and worthy favor I could confer 
upon hkn, yet nothing has occurred to me up to this moment. 
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i86. “His skillul speech however, call*, to my memory, 
that at present, the desirable ktn£^dom ot Kiymira is without 
a ruler. 

187 **Let me then give that country to this worthy man, 
and let me put aside other princes for this purpose, although 
they be powerful and rich. '* 

188. Having taken this firm resolution, the King secretly 
sent messengers that very night to the Council of K&x* 
mira 

189. And the following order, viz : — ‘Let the person 
named M 4 trigupta, as soon as possible after he shows you 
this order, be installed king of Kitmfra.” 

190. The King having got his order written and complet- 
ed the business, and the messengers having departed, retired 
for the remainder of the night. 

191. Mitrigupta, believing his conversation with the King 
had been useless, gave up all hope and thus even, felt as if 
relieved of a burden. 

19a. He also thought within himself thus : — ‘‘What was 
to be done, is done ; my uncertainty is at an end to-day ; aban- 
doning the demon of hope, I shall now walk without care.*' 

293. “How I erred in attaching myself to the service of 
another 1 what have 1 learnt by following the discourse of the 
people but servitude ? 

194. The troops of serpents which nourished themselves 
alone by wind, are called {bhogina) eaters ; the elephants who 
chase away bees that hum so sweetly are distinguished by the 
name of (vistirna karna) possessors of great [good] ears ; the 
tree which contains fire in its bosom, is called (samf) calm : 
thus, in the loose and useless language of the world, eveiy- 
thing'is misrepresented. 

195. “ Nevertheless this King is accessible to everybody, 
and through him the houses of his friends become dear to 
Lakshmf, the goddess of prosperity. 

196 “What then, is the fault of this liberal Monarch who 
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IS SO tree from all vice^ Ratho must m> want 't virtue be 
blamed as the obstacle to my fortune. 

197. *'Whcn the sea dispersing its brilliant wa\es of 
pearls is so opposed by the winds, that they are pushed back 
from the shore, it is certainly the mistortune ot the pe.son who 
seeks i^bdhefiC^ and not want of libetality on the part of 
those who would bestow it 

198L *To those who seek benefit quickl}. the ser\ants ol 
the king are esteemed great, and not thi ir lords w ho are not 
to be propitiatad except b} severe labour, 

199. < Those V I10 maintain themselves at the feet of the 

lord of beings (£iva) do not obtiin first anything but the 
ashes, but those who attach themselves to his Bull, what 
happy days do they procure for themselves lor ever by the 
acquisition of the brilliant gold t 

aoo. ** But by reflection, I see no fault in myself, which 
having been remarked by this King whom I have served, might 
have made him conceive aversion for me. 

SOI. ** Besides, who is he, who not having been honor- 
ably presented by another, could, even with pains, expect to 
receive favors ? 

SOS. *The ocean changes into precious pearls the drops 
of water, which first attracted by the clouds, afterwards fall 
down again from them ; receives them, and after they have 
bean seized by the bracelets of the waves, they roll for ever 
into its bosom. It is thus, that often when introduced with 
respect by another, a man, although of slight merit, is honored 
by the King.*' 

203. Having made these reflections, be began to neglect 
all manifestions of respect Even the mind of a man of steady 
principles la led astray when overwhelmed with misery. 

304. When the night had passed, and King at morn sat 
in the assembly, he said to the chamberlain, ''Let Mitrigupta 
be called ?” 

SQ5. And after more than one cbamberlam had been 
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ilespiitchcd, Matrigupta, resembling .a man who had become 
hopeless, entered and approached the King. 

206. Having inclined himself several limes, tho King by 
a movemenl of his brow caused a writing to be given to him 
through his chief Secretaries. 

207. Then he spoke to him himself as follows **^riend, 
knowest thou the country of Kdsmlra ? go thf re and pres^inJL 
this order to the authorities of the country. 

208. “Accursed be he by me who reads this writing on ■ 
the road ! Let this be carefully remembered, and let it never 
be forgotten.” 

20Q. Not knowing the intention of the King, and expect- 
ing nothing but misery himself, Mdtrigupta saw in this order 
nothing but a burning fire, and not the growing splendor of a 
jewel. 

210. He replied : “ Thy order shall be obeyed.” M&tri- 
gupta having departed, the King remained without pride, as 
before, in conversation with his intimates. 

211. Then the King was blamed, when Mdtrigupta was 
seen to depart unprovided for the journey ; on account of his 
being feeble, incapable of supporting fatigue, and entirely 
without friends. 

212. It seemed strange, that the King should employ this 
man who was so respectable, in an affair fit only for the 
vulgar. 

213. This inconsiderate king, considered they, thinks 
Mdtrigupta nothing but a common man, one too, who served 
him day and night, suffering fatigue without hope. The King 
thinks him only fit for toil and trouble. 

214. It often happens that the servant who takes every 
opportunity of serving his master is not thought fit for any- 
thing better, 

215. Desirous of attaining happiness by rc-assuring 
himself against Garuda^ the formidable enemy of serpents, 
^esha left his previous happy slate and converted his body 
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Mild a bed for Vishm, the cnenr of the ; hut the pain* 

lal task of carrying the but den of the earth whiJi ha*; no 
limits, was imposed upon him by Ihi'- god, \\ho Knew his 
capacity for supporting fatigue. 

216. lIMjMlllilful man, who saw himself superior in talent 
to the|lble men who w'cre pntronized b> the King, served the 
ih<l» icing with hope. 

*17. Who is there more diseriminatei w’ho has vhowrt 
more qualities than this Mdtrigupta^ ind thus it is that the 
prince has honored this, man of merits 

aiS« The peacock thinks thus : “The cloud is pleased 
by a variety of resplendent forms, although the rainbow*, 
which is the weapon ot e>akra, is only an u* subst.intial one. 
When he shall have seen my tail with affection, what agreeable 
lavors w'ill it not shower down on me?” He thinks thus» 
and spreading out the circle of his tail dancc.s round. But 
the cloud after all, only presents him with a few drops of 
vvatL*. Who is more heartless than the cloud ? 

219. No suspicion, however, of his future greatness arose 
in the mind of Mati igupta, as he travelled on and without 
anxiety. 

220. But at length aroused to splendid expectations by 
signs foreboding happiness. 

221. He saw in a dream, on the road, a little bird 
{Khantai iia ^ ) seated upon the forepart of the crest of a serpent; 
and then he saw himself raised to the top of a palace and 
carried across the ocean. 

222. Versed in the 5 istras, he thought thu.s:— **On 
account of these signs which announce happiness, the mission, 
with which the king has entrusted me, will produce good.” 

223. “ How small soever the advantage may be that I 
can at first acquire among the people of K^smfra, will it not in 
course of time increase, on account of the grandeur of this 
infinitely rich country ?” 

224. Thus he travelled on without pain ; the hospitable 
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iiouse<; and good receptions of the inhabitants favouring him 
at every step. 

225. At last he saw before him Mount Hima reaching to 
the sky, covered with verdure and waving trees, and white 
like a beautiful vase of coagulated milk, full of geod omen. 

226. Winds that bore the perfume of the gum of the 
mmla [cypress] tree, and drops of the Gangl, came tO meet 
him whilst he was approaching these fertile and renowned 
lands. 

227. He reached the place called Kramavarta, and the 
town of Kimbuva, which yet exists under the name of 
IPdrapura. 

228. In this place, which was filled with a vaiicd popula- 
tion, he heard, ^ that the great councillors of KtUmira had 
become assembled for some business. 

229. Then, having thrown off his old vestments, and 
having dressed himself in white robes, he went to them in 
order to present the King's letter. 

230. As during his walk, omens announcing his fortune 
had appeared, some travellers followed him in order to see 
the results of these signs. 

231. The porters having been Informed that an envoy 
irom Vikramiditya had arrived, announced him quickly to the 
councillors of Kimifra. 

232. **Let him come, let him enter,” was repeated on 
all sides ; and he freely approached the assembled chiefs. 

233. Having received him as a prime minister of the 
King with the usual honors, they made him sit upon a dis- 
tinguished seat which they assigned to him. 

234. After which honors, he was interrogated by the 
Councillors as to the order of the great King, when he 
presented the “ writing” with much shyness to them. 

235. Then bowing themselves to the " writing ” of the 
King, they held a secret meeting, and having opened the 
“ w riling ” and read it in a low voice, they said respectfully : — 
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236* *‘Is thy revered name Mfitrig^upta ?'* ‘‘Yes/* 

replied MAtrig-upta to them with a smile. 

337. Who is here ? who is there ?” Thus they were 
heard to say on all sides. Then it was seen that preparations 
for the instellation of a King were arranged. 

In an instant the place, agitated by a great multi- 
tude of people, who made a confused and formidable noise, 
resembled a troubled sea. 

339. Then Matrigupta was placed upon a magnificent 
scat of gold facing the east, and being surrounded by the 
principal authorities, he was installed King with the usual 
ceremony. 

340. Now the water of purification, which [from the 
golden vase] rushed audibly over his body (the breast of 
which was firm like a bank of the Vindhya mountains) shone 
like the torrent of the Rev6. 

241 . Then the people were informed that the Kang, having 
had his body bathed, anointed, and loaded with ornaments, 
had ascended the royal throne. 

243. Installed by king Vikramdditya who had been 
prayed to protect this land himself, they addressed Mitrigupta 
in these terms Govern us and this country as if wc be- 
longed to thee." 

243. ** Kingdoms arc not acquired every day. Despise 

not, O King, this country for being compelled by others to 
accept it.” 

344. As parents are the authors of the immediate birth, 
which is dependent on one’s actions [in a former state of 
existence], so from a king or from others, proceeds the 
authority for the administration of a kingdom [». e. M&tri- 
gupta was entitled to it from his previous good career], 

345. This being the case, when you say ** I am indebted 
to you,” you do injustice to yourself and to us, by thinking 
less of yourself. 

346. Although they had pronounced this true discourse, 

5 
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Miitrigupla, rellccling upon the gratitude he owed to King 
ViKram<iUit>d, icinamcd for a moment bmiling. 

247. And celebrating the festival with gittb and liberality 
worthy of the acquisition of a new kingdom, he terminated 
the day full of happinesc*. 

248 The next day, invited by the Councillors to mak^his 
entrance into the town, he despatched his ambassador with 
wonderful presents, to him who had given him the kingdom. 

249 Feeling that this might suggest a semblanQd of 
rivalry w ith his master on account of the prosperity of the 
country, he felt ashamed, and thought he was culpable. 

350. Then after ha\ Ing called other servants in order to 
show what he thought of the respect due to a master, he sent 
him as presents, some eatables, though of little value. 

251. Recalling to mind the incomparable vittucs of the 
King, his eyes became hllcd with tears, and he himself wrote 
the following «loka and sent it to him privately : — 

252. ** Thou givest not one sign, thou squandcrest no 
praises ; thou dost not even announce thy intention of giving, 
and nevertheless thou sendest beautiful fruits.** 

The 1 1 3th rioka of the ** Megha Ddta,** which is identical 
in sentiment with this last verse, has been rendered by Pro- 
fessor Wilson as follows • — 

“To thee the thirsty chatacas complain ; 

Thy only answer is the falling rain ; 

And still such answer from the good proceeds, 

Who grant our wishes, not in words, but deeds.*** 

Regarding Harsha Vikramiditya, Professor H. H. Wilson 
has made the following observations : — 

** Who vras this prince ? As the enemy of the Sacas, and 
also from our author's chronology, he is synchronous with 
541ivihana, with whom indeed, notwithstanding a difference 


• The (“ Aletlin DuU”or*'01oud>UeB8eugor," p, 118.) A^ryfc 10 Sarga 

8 of the “ Ppta Kivp} n,'* i‘« of the same import 
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in date of 135 yeais, all the Hindu account^, rcptcscnl him to 
have been engaged in ho«:tititv Wc h'lvc had a V ikiam&ditya 
before him in this history, not the S’auHri as expressly re- 
marked by the historian, and therefore, \rc cannot doubt our 
author's meaning, although we may question his chrono'. 
g'cal correctness, as I shall hereafter endeavour 1 i sho jv it 
is lingular that, in a very long eul ^gium on this prince, 
which 1 have not thought it necessary to translate, the authot 
never alludes to Sali\&hana, nor to nn> ot the litct.iry orna- 
ments usually assigned to Vikrama s court. This Harsha 
appears to bear some affinity to Harsha-Megha (A. R. IX. 
175) father of V'ikrama oi the 5tli century, in which indeed, 
he may not very improbably h«. placed. Wc must however, 
leave these points fot the present, as we are not yet prepared 
for their due discussion The Mahomedan writers are of no 
assistance here, as they repeat the’ name of Vikram&ditya 
without any comment on its again occurring.”* 

Wc have here a Vikramiditya several centuries subsequent 
to his namesake of the Sam vat Era, and on whose character, 
Kal liana Pandita loves to dwell as a patron of poets and as 
possessed of some of the highest attributes of kings. We 
have the names of three poets, viz. M&trigupta, Vet&la- 
Mcnthd, and Bhartri- Mentha, who adorned his court, or were 
at least his contemporaries. The word Mentha” is no 
doubt equivalent to Bha^/a,” and it is to be presumed that 
Vctila-Mentha and Bhart/ i-Mentha are identical with Vet&la- 
Bha//a and Bhartri-Bha^^a. Matrigupta also was, in all 
likelihood, called Mitrigupta Mentha. In some Jaina works, 
mentha is written mendhtaj which in Sanskrit, according to 
the ** Visva-Kosha,” means greca. The word mendhra is, 
however, so like the Pr6krita ^nendhd (sheep) that to this 
similarity is, no doubt, to be attributed the childish, yet 
popular tale of K£lidisa having been born a shepherd, till 
blessed with poetical genius by Kili, whom he propitiated by 


• “Aciatic Uvsearchtb,’' V 0 I.XV, p 88. 
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penance according to some, and by accident according to 
other versions of the story. 

Vetila-Bhafto, we have already noticed, is one of the 
“nine gems” of Vikrama, and so is Bhartri-Bha^fa or 
Bhartrihari, the author of the Niti, Vair6gya and 5»’ing&ia 
£latakas. He is commonly, but erroneously supposed to be 
a brother of Vikrama ; as the fifth couplet* of the Vairdgya 
Bataka shows, via., that, the author was an eminent poet, 
who was dissatisfied with the reception he Vnet with at the 
courts of several princes, whom he visited in hopes of reward. 
BhaUi the author of the ** Bha^ikivya,'* is popularly believed 
to have been a son of Bhartrihari; and Bha^d, at the con- 
clusion of his poem, informs us that the work was composed 
atValabhi in the age of King Srfdharasena, an assertion 
tallying with the supposed existence of Bhartri-BhaMa at the 
time of Harsha Vikram&ditya.t 

The **Trikdiid!s Bbsha,“ a Sanskrit Vocabulary by Puru* 
ahottaraa, gives the following designations of Kilidisa, viz. 
|Elaghuk&ra, Kilidisa, Medhfirudra and Kodjit, but these are 
evidently appellations indicative of his authorship and talent, 
rather than of his proper name. Who then is M&trigupta ? 
There is no known Sanskrit work which has a ** M6trigupta “ 
for its author, and it is not likely that the poet, who has 
elicited praises above all others, from the learned author of 
the ** Rija-Tarangifff,'* has left no traces of his works. | 

♦ fWni# M 

ftwTi inipi w i t.uaiira if wit ^ nt » 

Baeborlin's Sanskrit inthology p.60. 1847. 

wfkwnf » iranvrwnni| i 

I We have ilace met with a commentoiy oa the efaknuUlh, by BitfhaTs 
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The R^jaiarangi»i,*' does not omit to notice the great 
Sanskrit poets in their respective historical periods. The date 
of Bhavabhdti, the learned author of the drama **Mdiati 
Mddhava,'* has been fixed by Professor Wilson at 71S a. d., 
in the reign of Ya«6varma of Kanoge, on the authority o** 
the ** Rdjatarangiat,'* and later researches confirm the 
accuracy of the statement. The diiTcrciiLC, between the age 
of the dramatic woiks of Bhavabhdti and ot Kdliddsa, is 
clearly not of eight centuries. Critical examination ot the 
respective dramas shows that, the inteival between them 
cannot be more than two or three centuries. 

We have given all the facts approaching to sober history, 
which we have as yet been able to meet with, regarding 
Marsha Vikramiditya, Mitiigupta, and Pravarasena, and now 
we shall proceed to give reasons for believing that they 
flourished about the middle of the sixth century of the 
Christian Era. Professor Wilson, in adjusting the chrono* 
logy of the Rijatarangiiii,” is induced chiefly by Wilford’s 
theoiy of a Vikrama in the fifth century, whose father was 
“ Harsha Megha,*’ to place Harsha Vikramiditya about 471 

A. D,* 

Colonel Cunningham places Toramisa in the sixth century. 
He observes, *'the reign of Toram6na probably extended 
from A, D. 520 to 550, contemporary with Takta Gupta of 
Magadha ” (Bhilsa Topes, p. 164). He also states that in an 
inscription from the Fort of Gwalior, ** I And Toramiaa des- 


Bhats, lOB of rrithvldhanii of Vuretrarpattana (Benatei), in which he 
(IjiiotM Mbtrigupta Chhiya with referdooe to the cbaracteriatioa of dramatio 
c mposition, Tbronghoot the oommeotary (the copy is not oomplete), we 
ni t with 17 dokai, which, from their style appear to be the prodaction of 
a great p 3 et. and are not unworthy ot KhlidAsa. One sluka ie qa tod 
secondhand fiom fihfcmaha, a oommentator on the Pr^krita Prak&r 1,** 
who again quotes it from ihe “ IlayagviTa Vadha Bh^ka.** 

* " Frinsep's Indian Antiqiitisa," by B, Thomas, Esq., Yol. II. p. Sdd. 
Asiatic Besearches, Yol. ZY. p. 88. 
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cribed as the son of Matrid&sa and the grandson of Matii- 
kula, who is probably the same as Mitri Vishnu.” We think 
it much to be regretted that the inscription is not yet printed. 
This king’s name was read by Mr. Prinsep as T4rap6wi ; but 
from an examination of the inscription, Colonel Cunningham 
“ can state positively that the name is Toramfina.”* 

It is not unlikely that this Torami^^'i, noticed in the Eian 
Pillar and Boar Inscriptions (J. B. A. Society, Vol. VII. p. 
632 and 633) is the same as the brother 'H>f Hiranya, noticed 
in the 3rd book of the R&jatarangini. Toram&na*s coins 
have been noticed by numismatists, w'hilst the RAjatarangiNi 
tells us that his venturing to assume the privilege of royalty 
by coining money in his own name, was the cause of jealousy 
between the brothers ; and which ended in the imprisonment 
of Toramiaa. We must suppose an intimate connection 
between the rulers of Ki«mfra and the large province included 
between the lOilindi (Jumna) and the Narmada, a conjecture 
rendered probable by the fact of the readiness with which 
the nobles of Kinnira accepted M6trigupta for their ruler, 
at the behest of Ha'-sha Vikramiditya of Ujjayini. The 
Mitridisa and Mitrikula of the Gwalior Inscriptions, accord- 
ing to Colonel Cunningham and the Mitri Vishnu of the 
Eran Pillar inscription, belong to a Brahman dynasty of R^jds, 
although evidently looking upon Toramina and Buddhagupta 
as their superiors, Mitrigupta in all likelihood belonged to 
this family of Maitriyaniya Brahmanas. The R6jatarangiaf 
tells us that he served Harsha Vikramdditya in different 
situations. It is not likely that a mere suppliant brahmana 
and poet would be placed over a province noted for its re- 
ligious sects and turbulent nobles, unless he had at the same 
time, some kingly pretensions to ensure fear and respect. 
Mitri Vishnu is a worshipper of the Boar Avatira of Vishnu, 
M4trigupta in Kismfra is said in the Rdjatarangini to have 


* “ Uhilsa Topes,' 
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established the worship of Madhuniathana or Vishnu, under 
the name of **M&trigupta Svflini/* and this is the only 
circumstance that creates a shade of dcnibt in our mind res- 
pecting the identity of Mitrignpta with KAlid&sa, who, in his 
extant works dlways invokes and otherwise, a]'>pcars to 
have be^fl'a devout Saiva. It is to be presumed that as ruler 
of Kiicmlra, where the Buddhists and Vuishnavas prevailed, 
he studied to please the prevailing sects by erecting a temple 
to VishaUf and by a mandate prohibiting the destruction of 
living beings. 

We have been fortunate in meeting with a few scattered 
leaves of a poem in Pr&krita, called the “ Setu-Kavya,”* with 
a S.'inskrit commentary, in which the poem is described to 
have been Ciunposed by Kdliddsa at the request of Rdji 
Pravarasena, 

In a work on poetry, called Prat£pa-rudra,'’by Vidydndtha, 
who was patronised by Prat<p»-rudra of Telingana about the 
end of the twelfth century, an A'ryi is quoted from the 
Sclu-Kivj^a,” (which is styled a “ MahA-prabandha”). 
Dandi, who is placed by Professor Wilson at the end of the 
eleventh century, in the “KAvyadarw," praises the poem 
although written in Prdkrita, as an ** ocean of the jewels of 
beautiful sentences.” The work is alluded to in the SAhitya 
Darpana. 

An expression in the VArAaasi Darpana of Sundara is ex- 
plained by the commentator RAmA«rama to be an allusion to 
KAliddsa, ** who wrote the Setu-KAvya.” 

Pravarasena, the hero of the Setu-KAvya, is undoubtedly 
the king of KA«mlra who succeeded MAtrigupta. We have 
already given from the RAjataranginl, an account of the 


* From the iacoitapletenesB of the Mi. which was copied about 130 

'cars ego, it in impotsible to make out the name of the Commentator. A 
'omplete copy was promised to ns from Oentral Indie, but our efforts to 
ibtniii it h.tTC as yci proved fruitless, 
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construction of a Naii-setu or bridge of boats by Pravarasenn, 
the Vetast^, ihc Hydaspes of the Greeks, on which the capital 
of Kii^mlra was then situated. The construction of this very 
bridge is the subject of the Setu-Kdvya (bridge-poem) ; and 
Pravarasena is rightly called by the commentator “Abhinava,” 
that is, new, junior, or second, because we learn from the 
R&jatarangi/d that, his grand-father Presh/hasena,* was the 
first to be styled “ Pravarasena.” In IPrinsep’s genealogical 
tables no other Pravarasenas are to be fiAind. 

The Sanskrit poet Bdna who was'^ contemporaiy of 
Hiouen-Thsang, as they both visited and were patronized by 
Harshavardhana or ^iliditya, the powerful king of Kanoge, 
praises in the following words the beautiful diction of K41id4sa 
and the glory of Pravarasena, diffused by the Setu-Edvya : — 

iftPis inrct^ i 

fammir w'TPinir AfirJryciBTlhl wwft i 

Trans, The glory of Pravarasena, bright as the white 
lotus, extended beyond the ocean by means of the Setu 
[KAvya], just as the monkey-army crossed the ocean by the 
Setu [bridge]. 

** Who is not enraptured with the sweet and good diction 
of EAlidAsa , &c ?”t 

As Biaa notices together Pravarasena and the Setu-KAvya, 
we have here confirmation of the correctness of the assertion 
of our commentator that, the poem was composed at the 
request of the king. At all events the age of BAna being 
deal ly ascertained, and the authenticity of the couplets quoted 
above, being undoubted, we have a limit to the modernness 
of the great EAlidAsa. The Har&ha Charita enables us to 
fix the age of BAna in the beginning of the seventh century 

• TUu distingalflhed monsroh, seeoxdjng to the B&jatarAogiai, sent a 
m iiiMme expedition to Oeylon wtaioh returned tiiamphant. 
t UarehaChniita of PAna. 
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of the Christian Era. This valuable work was fir&t brougl^ 
to light by Professor Fita-Edward Hall in 1859. He has 
given an excellent analysis of it with full notes, in his learned 
preface to the V£savadatt4 of Subundhu, forming a part of 
the ** Bibliotheca Indica." Our own copy, (made abmit sixty 
years ago,) is apparently similar in almost every respect, to 
those of the leatned Professot. 

According to trac(ttion, the poets R&tta and Maydra were 
contemporaries of Bhoja. Some Jama records make them 
contemporaries of ft'*^Vnddh:i or elder Bh »ja ; others, -sUch as 
the author of the Bhoja-prabandha,” bring them down to 
the age of Munja and Bhoja, in the eleventh century of the 


Christian era.* 

But the llarsha Charita leaves no doubt about the 
existence of Baaa in the beginning of the 7th century. We 
possess the means of making some approximation to the 
age of M&natiinga Sdri from the Jaina Sthirivalis or lists of 
hierarchs, and we have patiently compared seven of them 
composed at different times, but all within the last five 
hundred years. M&natunga appears by these lists to have 
lived in the 3rd century, but the result is no doubt incorrect. 
He was, in our judgment, a contemporary of B&na in the 7th 
century. 

We shall proceed to show that Pravarasena the second, 
lived in the 6th century of the ^Christian Era, and that he 
honoured Hiouen-Thsang both on his arrival in, and at his 
departure from India. Unfortunately, the Chinese traveller has 


* Coif^er-plate gtanU, which uotioe Bhojiideva of the lUh cuuturj, 
mnke no allusion to liis liberality, learuiug, nor to his pi^tronage of learned 
men. 

Babn U^jendral&l Mitra has published an luscription from Thaneswar, 
lu the Journal of the Bengal Aaiatio Society No. V il, of 1808, p. 678, with 
remarks, wherein the learned Baba thinks the Bhoja of this inMtiption, lived 
in bamvat Bra 179.— It is to be much regretted that the fao-simile was not 
printed at the aame time, lu our opiuiou, the inscription is not so old. 

G 
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not givem the name of the kinj;, but a brief foot-note regartt- 
ing the constructor of the Vihara or monastery, where he 
jlut up for a night, on his arrival at the capital of Ki«mlra, 
taken in connection with a statement b> Kalhana Panefita, in 
the R^jatarangi//!, regarding the construction of this identical 
Vihdra, enables us to fix upon Pravurasen.i the second, as the 
king of Ka^mira and contemporary of Hiouen-Thsang. 

“ When he [Hioucn-Tlisangj arrived at the capital [of 
K6fmlraJ be stopped in a convent, c?Uid Shc-ye-in-to-lo-sse 
(jayendra Vihara).”* 

The Rdjatarangiid (3rd book verse 335) has : — “ Jayendra 
the maternal uncle of the king [Pravarasena, son of Torar 
m&Ma and successor of Mdtrigupta], raised an edifice known 
by the name of Vihira of 5 ri jayendra and of the great 
Buddha. ” 

As .shown in verse 105, tc/tnt, the (maternal) grand-father of 
Pravarasena II. was Vajrendra, whose daughter Anjani, was 
married to Toram6/ia. Anjan 4 s brother was named Jayendra, 
whose daughter would, avcording to Hindu custom, be the 
likely spouse of his sicler Anjani’s son, Pravarasena. Vijren- 
dra was descended from Ikshv&ku. This confirms the 
Chinese traveller’s note, which, short as it is, now enables us 
to fix some important chronological data in an interesting 
period of the history of K6'>mlra, i. e. it enables us to rurogni/e 
Pravarasena II. of Kdsmira, as a contcmpoiary of Hiouen- 
Thsang. 

* « * 

We read in Hiouen-Thsang’s narrative (p. 90) : — “When 
the master of the law began to cross the frontiers of this 
country, he arrived at the gnte of stow which is the western 
gate of the kingdom. The king ordered the younger brother 
ot his mother to go to meet him with chariots and horses.” 

* Ibis Oonvent had been built by the fBiher>in law of the King (Note 
of the ^huese author.) 
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This younger brother was in all rikclihond Ja^c‘ndra himscir, 
unless he had a younger brother. llii'uen-Thsang notices 
two other Vih&ras in the capital, viz. the V'ihira called 
Hu-se-kia-Io (Ilusk.ira ?) where he spent a night in ♦h. house 
of happine.ss Puwya ;SAla,*’ “ to which the King betook 
himself, al the head of all his olBccrs md monks of the 
capital, and went to meet Ilionen-Thsang with a suite of 
more than a thousand persons. The road was covered with 
umbrellas and standards, and the whole wa> was inundated 
with perfumes and flowers. When he was in the presence of 
IIiouen-Thsang, he overwhelmed him with praises and marks 
of respect, and scattered, with his own hands, an immense 
qiiantiU of flowers in hU honour. Then he icqucstcd him 
to mount on a great elephant and followed in his rear. 

“ When he had arrived at the capital, he stopped in a con- 
vent called She-ye-in-to-lo-sse (jayendra Vihira). 

The next day (the King) asked him to enter his palace to 
receive homage and to sit at his table. At the same time he 
commanded several half scores of monks of eminent virtue, to 
take food in that banquet. When the repast was over, the 
King invited the master of the law to open conferences on the 
different points of the doctrine.** 

This house of happiness first ingeniously rendered by the 
learned Stankslas Julien ** dharma«&16,** and afterwards cor- 
rected to PunyaA&ld,** is undoubtedly the Amrita bhuvana 
(house of Amrita of Ambrosia), noticed by the Rijataranginl, 
as a lofty building constructed by Amrita-prabh^, the favourite 
queen of Megha-v4hana, who was the great-grandmother of 
Pravarasena II. for the use of the mendicants (bhikshukas) 
from foreign countries. 

Such tacts leave no doubt in our mind that the King ot 
Kitfmira was ** Pravarasena II.'* He was living when Hiouen- 
Thsang set out on his journey back to China. ** The king of 
Kismlra (Kea-shi-melo) having heard that the master of the 
law was approaching in light-marches, forgot the fatigues of 
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a long journey, and came personally to visit him, and to offer 
him his homage ; he only returned after several days.*' 
Pravarasena was then evidently very old, and hence the 
allusion to the fatigues of a long journey ; thus we may now 
well believe that he reigned sixty years, as stated by the 
R4jataranginl. Hiouen-Thsang thus speaks of Milava 
(p. 204): — 

** The inhabitants (of M&lava) are of a meek and polished 
character ; they love and esteem the culture of literature. 
In the five parts of India, Malapo (Malava) to the south-west 
and Mokeeto, (Magadha) to the north-west, are the only two 
kingdoms in which the inhabitants ^distinguished themselves 
by their love for study, their esteem for virtue, by the facility 
of their pronunciation, and by their harmony of language." 

* * a * 

** According to tradition, the throne was occupied sixty 
years ago by a king of the name of Eiajee (Slliditya) [Vikra- 
mAditya ? ]. He was endowed with great talents, and pos- 
sessed of great knowledge. He was full of respect for the 
ihr^ precioui ona. From his accession to the throne till the 
moment of his death, not a single unbecoming word escaped 
from his mouth, and anger never reddened his face. ’* 

* ♦ * * 

“ During the fifty years* reign he never interrupted his 
meritorious works for a single moment. The whole nation 
conceived, on account of this, a lively affection for him, 
which is not yet extinguished.’* 

This account evidently refers to the age of KAlidisa and 
VikramAditya. While SllAditya of Mdlava, who must not be 
confounded with his namesake of Eanoge, 60 years later, is 
either Harsha-VikramAditya himself or his son, who accord- 
ing to the RAjtaranginl, was styled ** SilAditya " or “PratApa- 
•ila.** VfkramAditya is more likely indicated, because the 
last authority tells us, that PratAparila was restored by Prava- 
^ rasena to the empire of his father, from which be had been 
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driven by his enemies, and from whein rr.ildpa«ila brouc;ht 
back “ the marvellous throne ” bc1oni>ing to his family. 

Vardha is mentioned in the “ memorial-\ erse *’ as one of 
the “nine gems*’ of Vikrama, and have now «ery good 
means of ascertaining the age ot this eminent Hindu Astro- 
nomer ; the latest and the most judicious writers on Hindu 
astronomy have placed Vardha Mihira about A d. 570. 
(Translation of the “Sdrya-Siddh&nta,*’ a Text-book ot Hindu 
Astronomy; with notes and an appendix , by tlic Rev. Ebenezer 
Ruigess, &c. p. 260 ; and Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. VI. No. II. 1859, Art IP). It is possible that 
there was an older Vardha Mihira in the 2nd or 3rd century 
ot the Christian Era, as •stated in Dr. Huntci s list of Hindu 
Astronomers which was given to him at Ujjayinl. We have 
important data to furnish, regarding the age of the various 
Indian Astronomers as well as of the ancient Hindu Medical- 
writers, but on account of the length to which this “ Paper ” 
has reached, we shall reserve the discussion of this subject for 
a future occasion. 

The time we have assigned to Harsha-Vikramdditya is 
that which corresponds with the period, which is given as the 
initial and principal point of the fixed sphere ; it is also the 
date assigned to Var&ha Mihira and to Jishnu the father of 
Bramhagupta. We have adduced historic evidence to show 
the contemporaneous existence of Harsha-Vikramdditya, 
Mitrigupta, Vetdlabha^fo, Bhartribhaf^a, Vardha-MIhira and 
Jishfiu. We have the evidence of the Chinese Buddhist- 
pilgrim as to the zeal with which the Sanskrit language was 
cultivated in the seventh 'century at Milava, and of the 
affectionate remembrance in which king Siliditya of Mdlava, 
sixty years before this time, was held by the people of that 
country. If any time in the history of Ujjayinl cotild lay any 
pretensions to be styled, the Augustan Age of Sanskrit litera- 
ture and science, it was clearly the reign of Harsha-VikramA- 
ditya, when Sanskrit grammar and rhetoric and poetry were 
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cultivated with unexampled success ; when the Hindu 
astronomical system was elaborated, and the equinox of a. d. 
570 chosen as the principal point of the Hxed sphere ; and 
when the “ Sdtras ” and other writinij*- of the first A'ryabha^a 
were collected into regular “ Siddhantas ” ; when Var4ha- 
Mihira wrote his celebrated Encyclopaedia or ** Sanhitd*’ and 
other astronomical and astrological treatises ; when, in all 
likelihood, the medical opinions ol Su rifta and of Charaka 
were also elaborated into the shape Ihej now bear ; and when 
the liberal views and Buddhist faith of his illustrious monarch 
(Harsha-Vikram4ditya) patronized foreign literature, and 
especially that of the Yavanas or Greeks on which account, 
It is to be presumed, he was styled ** Yavana-Bhoja.’* 

It is worthy of observation that, the neighbouring empire 
of Persia owned the celebrated Noushirvdn for its ruler, 
honourably distinguished by the appellation of **thc just,” 
and equally celebrated for his learning, liberality, magnani- 
mity, and military exploits. It was Burzuchumihr, the 
minister of Noushirvin, who despatched the physician 
Barzuya to India for obtaining a copy of the ** Panchatantra” 
or original of the ** Hitopade«a,” which he got translated 
into Pehlvi. He also introduced the game of chess from the 
same source. We have also a great deal to say regarding the 
** Panchatantra ” and its real authors, but for reasons already 
stated, we shall reserve this also for another opportunity. 
We shall only here surmise that, the name Barzuya” is in 
all likelihood the same as ** Vararuchi.” Whether this 
Vararuchi is the same as the one of the “ nine gems,” we have 
no means of ascertaining, but when we consider that, he was 
able to translate the ** Panchatantra ” rapidly into Pehlvi ; 
and that he was acquainted with medical and other writings 
of the Hindus which, at that time, were chiefly in the Prikrita 
language, we are led to believe that, the later Vararuchi of 
Harsha-Vikram4ditya*s court was this Barzuya. We write 
this with the knowledge that, the ** Kalila va Dimna,” the 
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Arabic translation from the PcMvi vnrsiort, informs us tiiat/ 
the “ Panchatantra ” was obtained at Pataliputra, and that 
il lakes no notice of lT||a\ini The Buddhist Amarasingha* 
the Icxicographci , ilourished more likely in the sixth century 
after, than in the fi»st centui\ betore Christ, fifanhu, accoiu- 
ing to the Rfijalarangini, flotitished in the reign ot Utpalapira, 
about the end of the ninth centuiy. In placing Sanku among 
the “ nine literary gems,” supposing that no other f'anku is 
meant, the authoi of the Jyotirvidi'^h.irawa is clearl> guilt> 
ul an anachronism, but we ha\«. good reason to oelieve the 
( onteniporancous existence of M.4triguptaf Vdtala-bha/ra, 
Bhait/ibha^ra, Var4ha-Mihira, Amarasingha and Vaiaruchi. 
The “ nine gems” of \ ‘kramaditya’s court arc those of 
Har 3 ha-Vilvramidit>a ol iht nth century, and, with every 
desire to maintain the populat glories of the Samvat Era, 
we have discovered nothing to place the Augustan Age of 
Indian literatuic in the Samvat Era. We are now convinced 
that, even the popular stories regarding Vikrama belong, as 
we incidentally noticed, to an homonymous monarch of far 
more ancient dale. 

Since this “Paper” was read we have had excellent 
evidence for placing the Nasik-inscription, noticing the 
glory of Viicram6ditya, in the second century of the Christian 
Era ; and it is clear, that the inscription refers to a much 
older Vikram&ditya than the one after whom the Samvat Era 
is called. 

Bhartribha^fa is related, in the Rijatarangiaf, to have 
caused his dramatic production, called Hayagrfva-vadha 
Nitaka, to be represented before M&trigupta in Ka^mfra. 
The discovery of this drama, which is believed to be extant, 
though very rare, would throw consideralsle light on the 
subject. 

In conclusion, we add the following further reasons for 
believing M&trigupta to be the same with Kilidisa, viz: 

The Goddess K&li or Durgi plays even a more important 
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part in the legendary histoty of K&«mfra than In that of 
Ujjayinl, and some of the stories now current regarding 
Kdliddsa, in connection with the goddess Kdli, had, in all 
likelihood, their origin in the former region, justly styled the 
region of fiction. 

If every Vikrama were ready upon the least disappointment 
or fit of ill-humour, to lay his own head at the feet of the 
goddess, Kali, who interposed and granted his boon, the 
kings of Ka^mfra were equally ready to offer their heads for 
no selfish object, hut to save the lives of innocent animals 
offered in sacrifice to Durgd. Pravarasena had a Vetdla or 
protecting genius as well as Harsha-Vikramdditya. 

The i8ist verse in the 3rd book of the Rdjatarangml, 
which is said to have been recited by Mdtrigupta in communi- 
cating his sufferings to Vikrama, is put into the mouth of 
** a learned poet " at the court of a Bhoja, in the Prabandha 
Chintdmani of Merutungdchdrya, a Jaina Writer of the 15th 
century, who relates the story only a shade differently. 

The 255th verse of the 3rd book of the RdjataranginI, 
(Calcutta Ed. and verse 252 of Troyer’s Trans.) therein 
attributed to Mdtrigupta, contains exactly the same ideas, 
and is repeated nearly in the same words as in the 1 13th verse 
of the Megha Dhta of Kdliddsa (Ed. Wilson.) 

There is a tradition that Vikramdditya was so pleased V’ith 
Kdliddsa that he bestowed on the poet half of his territories. 
In keeping with this tradition, the RdjataranginI tells us, that 
Mdtrigupta was appointed by Harsha-Vikramdditya, Go- 
vernor of Kdsmfra, during an interregnum, and that he ruled 
there for four years, nine months, and one day. Vikramd- 
ditya died shortly afterwauds, and the rightful heir Pravara- 
sena, who was away from Kdnnfra, having appeared in the 
field, Mdtrigupta wisely resigned his post and secured a 
generous friend an Pravarasena. The R^atarangiaf informs 
us that the poet became a Yati, retired to Benares and died 
ten rears afterwards. 
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Mallindtha, in commenting on the f4th verse of the Megha- 
diU4i, incidentally notices that DingnAci^sichArya and Nichula 
were contempor tries o( KAKdA&a, the former his adversary 
and the latter a fellow-student and bosom friend, Ding 
iiAgach&rya's Gotama-sdtia-v/itti is extant. Professor F. £• 
Hall, who alludes to the work in hts learned notes to the 
\ isdvadattA, ma\ be able to throw some light on the subject. 

KdlidAsa, although a resident of Ujjayinl, which he notices 
in Ills works with evident predelection, was in all likelihood 
.1 native of K£«mlra, or of a conterminous province. 

His illustrations are derived chiefly from the Natural 
History and physical geography of northern India. The 
“ towerv summits ’* of the Himilaya decked with “diadems 
of snow , ’ the peak of b.ail 4 sa ** reflected in the waters of 
the dark YamunA , the “rippling GangA lavSog the mountain 
pine *' “ the musky breezes throwing thmr -balmy odours 
o’er eternal snow the “ wilds, where eager hunters roam ; 
tracKing the lion to his dreary home the ** peaks, where 
“ sun-shine ever reigns,” where “ bircb-trees wave,*' the 
*' bleeding pines their odorous gums distil ;** and the musk 
deer spring frequent from their covers ; ** the magic herbs 
that pour their streamy light from mossy Caverns, through 
the darksome night;” the “wild kine” with **her bushy 
sti earning hair the fierce elephant ; the startled deer ; the 
lotuses that “ lave their beauties in the heavenly GangA's 
stream the mountain lake ; “ the clefts from which dark 
bitumen flowed the melting snow ; the cool gale / the 
“ rude mantles of the birch-trees rind these other 
allusions indicate extensive observation, and &miliarity with 
the gorgeous scenery of the Himilaya liiountains, with an 
ardent love of nature. KslidAsa is the only great Sanskrit 
poet who, so far as the writer is aware, describes a living 
saffron-flower. The plant, we know, grows in KAsmlra and 
the regions west of it. He never compares any thing to the 
pomegranate or to the rose, which are frequent subjects of 
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allusion and comparison in almost all modern oriental poetr^'. 
The lips of K41id6sa's >oung maidens are of coral>hue, red 
as the petals of the Nelumbeum or as the ripe Vimba, 
{Mtnnovduxkdunca), or as the p4<ala flower {Bignowa $uaveoUn») 
or as the budding leaves. Their teeth are ** white as pearls ” 
or as the Kunda (jasmine). “Their eyes are “ bright like 
wine** **and beautiful as the lotus, — they write their love- 
letters on the rind of the birch with ^lineral dyes, or on 
leaves with their nails. He speaks of “the sentimental 
compositions of former poets." His language is simple, and 
bis similitudes are copious and unrivalled for their elegance. 
The vocabulary of Amara Sinha is sufficient for explaining 
alffldst all the words in EAlidisa*s works, — whilst to under* 
sland poems of Migha, a contemporary of the Bhoja of 
the iith century, the assistance of a number of vocabularies 
is required. The metres are more varied, and the grammatical 
constructions long and difficult. Eiliddsa's metres and 
grammatical constructions are plain and generally known ; 
yet the effect is great. He is justly praised for his happy 
choice of subjects, his complete attainment of his poetical 
intentions ; for the beauty of his representations, the tender- 
ness of his feeling, and the richness of his imagination. He 
shows an acquaintance with Chinese pottery and silks, — with 
the magnet ; — and in one instance, with the true cause of 
eclipses, the influence of the moon on the tides, and with 
ships. His kings are attended by Yavana women (Greek or 
Bactrian) with bows in their hand. He has minute acquain- 
tance with court-life. The various beasts, birds, trees, 
flowers. Ashes, and insects alluded to by Eilidisa, are com- 
mon to nearly the whole of India, and therefore do not assist 
in discovering the poet’s birth-place, or his favourite places 
of residence. He had undoubtedly travelled a great deal. 

Like many congenial spirits he had also no doubt suffered 
from the pangs of poverty and neglect. He devoutly prays 
that “ for the common welfare of the good, the mutual rivals 
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Fortune and Eloquence may at last be wedded in that union 
which now seems so hard to be attained " 

What is the argfumentof the ** Megha*ddta'* but u faith- 
ful picture of his feelings caused by separation from his deat 
wile and home ! —a fact related also of MAtrigupta in the 
Rlijatarangial. Kalidisa, under tlie disguise of a Yaksha or 
Demigod, seated on the mountain Rdmagiri " in Central 
India, addresses one of the heavy clouds gathering in the 
south, and proceeding in a northerly course towards the 
ilim&l.iya mountains, ** the fictitious position of the residence 
o( the Yakshas." He desires the cloud “ to waft his sorrows 
to a beloved and regretted wife.** The places are correctly 
conceived. A stiaight line from Oujein to the north, the 
course assigned to the cloud-messenger, passes through the 
valley of K&«mlra. 

In Kd«mlra or its neighbourhood, the writer believes, the 
birth-place of Kdlidisa ultimately will be found. The name 
of i/s v^ife was in all likelihood Kamald. The stories of the 
Bhoja-prabandha are rejected, as relating to some modem 
rhymester and libertine of Dhird, — a name never noticed in 
any of the great Kilid&sa’s genuine u^orks. It is clear, the 
simple loves of “ Urvaal ** and “ Sakuntalfi" could not have 
found favour at the court of the Bhoja of the nth century. 

Lastly, we would observe, that if the identity of Mitri- 
gupta and KAliddsa be established, the exact age of the 
great Sanskrit Poet, who is now rising into universal celebrity, 
would be fixed in the middle of the 6th century of the Christian 
Era ; while the fact would be of no less importance to the 
history of Sanskrit Literature than to the credit of humanity. 
Inasmuch as the prince of India’s Poets would be proved to 
have been distinguished as much ior his fine feeling, and 
purity of conduct, as for the ^highest learning and 
talent 
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AJUNTA INSCRIPTIONS. 

I HAVE very g^eat pleasure in submilting lo the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society facsimiles, transcripts, 
and translations of inscriptions from the Caves of Ajunta. 
As I intend to submit ipnother paper on the caves, their 
sculptures and beautiful paintings, I shall confine my remarks 
to the inscriptions and to the historical facts contained in 
them. 

The inscriptions were copied by me during a visit of four 
dsys to the caves, which I paid in the company of my dis- 
tinguished friend Dr. H^r'^rter, in February last. From 
morning till sunset, scarcely anjc. interruption, 1 was 
engaged in copying t||f% JThe dsk was by no means easy 
or pleasant, as some mlEr inscriptions are at a great height, 
and look down on giddy precipices. I devoted some hours 
to taking notes of the caves and the paintings, some of 
which, as traced and painted by my draftsman. Babul, are 
now placed on the table. 

Notwithstandii^ great care and diligence I found the 
time insufiScient for thorough revision, and as important facts 
were expected firenn the rock inscriptions, which have never 
before been completely or correctly copied, 1 sent a young 
paadita in my employment, who has made considerable pro- 
gress in the knowledge of the cave characters, to Ajunta 
with my draftsman in the latter part of May. The doubtful 
letters in my copies were carefully examined, and fresh copies 
sent to me, whilst the copyist waited at the caves to receive 
further remarks and suggestions from me. The copies were 
again revised on the spot ; and after carefully deciphering 
them I now submit them to the Society.* 


• Id Hofember 1868 I psid a thiid rbit to the OhTeeof AJeato and 
lUoie with Sir A. Gnat, Bsrt, and Mr. Wordsworth. Hyfliit visit wm 
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The insciiiptions are cnty-three in numbLt. They are 
of two kind^^^those engraved on roi ks, and those painted 
Viyith a brush tinder some of the paintings and on the walls. 
'^Of^the rock inscriptions three are very long and in Sani- 
k|jt, and five are short ones, three in Sanskrit and two in 
Migadhl. 

Of the long ones one is situatet^in the VihAra Cave (No. 
XVI.) on the right side of the porch Its length is 4 feet a 
inches, and its breadth feet 5 imhes It is about la feet 
fiom the ground. The cave looks south-west, and is the 
Zodiac or Shield Cave. 

Parts of the inscription have been destroy ed by exposure 
to moisture during the .ains. One piece, about 9 inches 
square, at the lower outer corner, has fallen off. 

The second is in the Vihira Cave (No. xvii.) on the right 
side of the porch. Its length i& 4 feet 5 inches and breadth 
4 feet. The lowest line is 8 feet 4 inches from the ground. 
Tk'' cave looks south-west. 

Portions of the inscription have been destroyed raio 
water trickling over it. 

The third is in cave No. xxvi. This is a chaitjra cave^ 
containing the large image of the dying Buddha. The ins- 
cription is situated on the left side of the wall of the ante- 
chamber over the top of the left door of the cave leading into 
the left aisle. Its length is 4 feet a inches, its breadth a feet 
2 inches, and it is 7 feet 9 inches from the ground. The cave 
looks north-west. 


in 1M5, in the runs, with the Honorable Biz B. Pony. Vbe InsoriptfonB wen 
ngnin veiy confnlly examined on the spot for thne days. The name of 
^vezaieBa wee now diatinclly yieible, iod I have been able to eohUm ny 
pnvioni zeadingB and to add a few letten, ae well ae eome pllaled ineerip* 
fione, which have beea inf rodnoed in the oe^ee how pnhHdied, 1 have aleo 
been under great obligation to Mejor R. OHl for gelay roend twice with an 
ever all tba loaves, aqd ninately enainiag the pehlUBgl,Withirliidi hto 
aeqniintum eatesdsover efghtesB yeue. 
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Of the smaller inscriptions the laigcst one is in cave 
No. XXV. under the feet of a large image of Buddha, in front 
of the vault of the Chaitya. 

The next is in the same cave on the opposite side, but only 
a portion is preserved, owing to the rock having broken off. 

The third, which is in Migadhl, is in cave No. xi., under 
one of the arches in the l^ft side of the Vih&ra. 

The painted inscriptions are seventeen,. in number. 

There is one in the Chaitya Cave (No. viii.), over the 
head of a painted Buddha over the entiance. One is in 
No. IX., on the fourth right pillar under the foot of a standing 
painted Buddha. There are three in cave No. xvi., in the 
central large hall, on the right wall, one under a row of large 
Buddhas, and two others under a row of painted Buddhas ; 
the others are in caves N os. i. and vi. 

In the cave No. xvii., in the left wall of the hall, near the 
corner, are the names of Riji 5 Ibi under two of his images 
and close to them the word Indra can be made out under his 
painted image. 

In No. XXI., in the sanctuary, on the left side, under a 
row of seven Buddhas, are the names of the seven Buddhas, 
and a long inscription of one line under them. 

Mr. J. Prinsep has published the lower part (two lines) of 
an inscription from the Zodiac or Shield Cave (No. xvii.), 
and the first line and portions of the succeeding four of the 
same inscription as ** Another from the same cave (supposed) 
to be more modern,” in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, vol. v. p. 554. 

** Another inscription taken in facsimile from the stone,” 
published in the same plate, is the complete one under the 
image of Buddha in cave No. xxv. 

** The inscription on the entrance of a chamber containing 
an image of Buddha in the Caves of Ajunta,” vol. v. p. 342, 
has escaped me, but I have added it from Mr. Prinsep’s plate. 
Dr. Bird has given in his work on the Caves of Western India 
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five lines (incomplete) more ihnn Mr. Prinsep of the in4crip« 
tions from the ZoJiae C ivc, and nn exact copy of the five 
lines from the i>ame cave, evidently from Mr. Prinsep’s copy. 
He has {^iven the two parts oi the same inscription assepa'*ate 
inscriptions. He ha« also pubINhed the inscriptions under the 
imagee of Buddha in cave No xxv , anu the broken one on 
the opposite side ; and the first nine letter*- of the long and 
most important of the Ajunta insciiption*. from cave No. xvi. 
Messis. Ralph and Grisly, to whom Mr. Prinsep was indebted 
for copies of the In<»criptions, do not seem to have copied 
this. At all events neither Mr Prinsci nor an> one after him 
has taken any notice of it. 

I wa& given to undr i stand by Major R. Gill that he has 
taken no copies of the larger rock inscription He intends 
taking photographs of them some day. 

Mr. Prinsep was evidently misinformed regarding the 
incompleteness of the inscriptions, so that he remained satis- 
fied with making out a few letters with a view of ascertaining 
their age by comparison with other well-known alphabets. 
Dr. Bird’s copies show also that no great effort was made to 
.secure complete copies. The Government of Bombay was 
liberal enough to employ Lieut. W. F. Brett to copy the cave 
inscriptions. His copies of the Ajunta inscriptions were sent, 

1 believe, to England ; but, judging of their character from 
two or three duplicates in the possession of our Society, 
they appear to be carelessly and inaccurately taken. It is, 
indeed, not possible for any person ignorant of the cave 
characters to take correct copies of these inscriptions. Many 
of the letters have been made out from taking advantage of 
the morning and evening light, and by patient application and 
study on the spot as well as at home. 
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AJUNTA INSCRIPTION FROM CAVE No. XVi 

Trandation. 

t. Having first saluted (Buddha who is renowned) in this 
world for the removal of the intense fire of misery of the 
three worlds (about 9 letters lost), I shall relate the 
genealogy of the king (or kings). 

2. Vindhya^akti (flourished), whose power extended over 
the great and (brave ?) — even by rhe angry devas (about 
10 letters lost), prowess in protection and liberality, the 
twice-born, illustrious in the world. 

3. In prowess comparable to Purandara (Indra) and Upendra 
iVisliMU', earned by the might of his arm (about 13 letters 
lost), was the lion of the Vikitaka race. 

4. Proud as a lion who has eclipsed the sun by 

the aggregation of (battles?) (about 14 letters lost), has 
made enemies, and skilful in discussion (about 4 letters 
lost). 

5. Him . . . who conquered enemies, who has performed 
the duties of men and kings, ...... made the greatest 

effort regarding meritorious deeds Vidvakta (about 

4 letters lost). His feet, a lotus kissed by the rays of the 
jewels set in the crowns of kings. 

6. Pravarasena .... (his) son was. as the sun’s rays are 
proper to the expanding fresh lotus .... (about 14 letters 
lost) ; whose army was excellent to govern (to punish ?) — 
to him was born a son, who conquered all armies. 

7. His son, the chief of kings .... (5 letters lost) (adorned ?) 
the earth by Dharma ; Kuntala (about 5 letters lost) was 
the king’s son, excellent (pravara), powerful, liberal, and 
skilful in governing (pravara). 

8. (About 4 letters lost) .... His son .... (about 14 letters 
lost) reign of Pravarasena .... who when eight years old 
governed the kingdom well. 




AJANTA INSCRIPTION ON ROCK 
In Cave No XVI, (Transcript) 
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Q. His son (was ?) (4 letters lost) Deva Sena, in this world, 
whose beautiful enjoyments (about 3 letters lost) Bopya 
(about 6 letters lost) earth, for the king’s power of 
merit. 

10. Rdjd .... (about 7 letters lost) .... the resort of good 

qualities illustrious in the world (was) Hast! Bhoja 

prafa he ... . whose breast was large and 

powerful, and (to him ?) whose eyes are like the lotus .... 
kshapi. 

11. (About iQ letters lost).... afterwards, he who resem- 
bled the elephants (at the eight quarters), benefactor, 

humble , . . . a favourite (of the king ?) imitator of 

the conduct, indestructible. 

12 . (19 letters lost) Kavchata.... (one letter lo.st), who, 
possessing a mind inclined to the well-being of the people, 
for the happy and excellent protection of . . . . (4 letters 
lost). . . . ever kind as a mother, and easily accessible as a 
friend, flourished. 

13. (About 21 letters lost) by a (4 letters lost) 

the king, being at peace, entrusted his affairs (to his 
minister ?) and, although accustomed to act without re- 
straint, abandoned all enjoyments. Then succeeded his 

son (about 14 letters lost) hara (4 letters lost) 

vihira isha/td whose prowess and glory were 

like those of Hari ; he Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, Ko«ala, 
Trikd^a, L&^a, Andhra (conquered ?). 

14. (About 19 letters lost) by his faultless qualities. 

15. (About 9 letters lost) by his faultless qualities, the 

son of Hasti Bhoja, celebrated in this world, became the 
minister of that king— the whole earth. 

16. (About 20 letters lost) whose mind was Arm, courageous, 
who was endowed with liberality, mercy, charity, — was 
devoted to religion and governed the country with justice. 

6 
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. - . . (was surrounded with) the rays of {flor), merej, aid 
^ood qualities. 

*7. (About 6 letters lost) Faha (about ii leltcis lost) made 
the greatest increase of merit (about 3 lelteis not made 
out clearly) (about 6 letters lost) — he — at the time more 

(works ?) made prisons — life, age, wealth, and 

liappinc:>s< 

18. (Words altogether of 17 tetters not well m;^de out, but 

evidently meaning) for the benefit of mother and tat hei , 
established the house (cave?) (about 12 I tiers lost). . . 

ruddhata .... in the great hill occupied hy Ilhujagendra. 

19. (About 6 letters lost) — pa — (about 10 letters lost) the 
spot covered with creepers, &c. — windows (thiec letters 
lost)— VlthweJika (2 letters lost) drakupi amad} ascha . . . 
. . . the airangemcnt of pleasing pillars. 

20. (About 7 letters lost) cold (12 letters lost) Talas inni'ti 
(about 6 letters ! -,1) delightful— ^•lbout 7 letters lost) 
(containing?) the gicat place of rest, ntlgendra palace, &.c. 

21. (About 5 letters lost) ramarandsa (about 15 letters lost) 
rays (about 3 letters lost) where there is an opportunity ol 
enjoying extreme happiness. 

22. (About 3 letters lost) the magnificence of kings’ palaces 

the cave of Mandara (about 20 letters lost) —as 

wished —(about 4 letters lost) .... on the most beautiful 
mountain. 

23. (About 4 letters lost) by me made? Vidcha (about ib 
letters lost) — whose birth-name was, whose humility was 
expanded by pleasing favours, and whose mind was not 
crooked. 

24. (About 3 leHers lost) Laya (absorption) the glory of the 

crowns of chiefs of gods (about 18 letters lost) by 

circumstances was, Varftha Deva, having enjoyed the 
pleasures of kings. 




AJANTAINSCRIPTION ON ROCK. 
In Cave No. XVII., (Tran.script) 
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25. (About 4 letters lost) the good Sugata, the well-stored 
cloud, body of snake (about 6 letters lost) disposition — 
as long as by the bright rays, so long ought inner hall to 
be used. 

26. (About 10 letters lost) — the three jewels (i letter lost) (3 
letters not well made out) — ^thc mountain resorted to by 
the great, and whose top is occupied by caves of various 
kinds. 

27. (About 10 letters lost) (may) the world also — enter, from 
the destruction of collective and individual evils, the 
painless, fearless, peaceful and excellent abode. 


AJl’NTA INSCRIPTION on ROCK in CAVK No. XVII. 

Tt'anslallon. 

T. (2 letters lost) Obeisance to the Muni, the great lord 
(^f the three Vidyas (Bauddha collections) whose most chari- 
table act is the gift of Viharas, their qualities and names 
are described. The king who has obtained life and by (2 
letters lost) the umbrella is held, had a son named Dhrita- 
ra.sh/ra, who had the white umbrella. 

2. (2 letters lost) This king’s son, whose countenance 
was beautiful like the lotus and the moon, was Hari Simba — 
his son of spotless wealth was Kshitipala j^auri S&mba. 

3. (4 letters lost) was Upendragupta, very famous and 
illustrious. Afterwards, his son, well known as Skdeha. 

4. (6 letters lost) for securing fame in the world (2 letters 
lost) bas& — the king’s son celebrated in the world, was king 
Nila-pasa. 

3. (About 5 letters lost) Of illustrious fame was the 
celebrated Skdeha. After him, the increaser of the bright- 
ness of the king’s family and race was Krishnaddsa. 
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ft (About 6 letters lost) (the king*s) daughter named 
Ambichandri, whose dress was white as the rays of the moon, 
with countenance like the full moon, and whose peculiar 
ornaments were humility and piety, was (his wife ?) 

7« (About 7 letters lost) (the succeeding words not well 
made out) (one letter lost). In his heart expanded like the 
lotus (about 5 letters lost) (three syllables) of beautiful form. 

8. Comparable to (Pradyumna] a (Cupid) and Sfimba 
(were) the two sons — the first was destined to rule the earth, 
the second (had) the name Ravi Samba. 

g. (About 12 letters lost) A«maka* (one letter lost) sil (one 
letter lost) appeared beautiful like the sun and m8on. 

10. (About 1 1 letters lost) haniva — (about 4 letters lost) 
particularly cultivated the friendship (one letter lost) pranayo 
— always conducted themselves with unanimity and happiness 
(the two brothers). 

11. (About II letters lost) (3 syllables) whose punishment 
was (severe ?) produced from former actions, Vlma ShlmaA (?) 
regarding the younger (brother?) (about 3 syllables not well 
made out) who has praised (Buddha?) 

12. (About 10 letters lost) courage, mercy (2 letters lost) 
the ( chief ) king, the minister with the appellation Anitya, 
afterwards nurtured the great tree of merit. 

13. (About 10 letters lost ) nnri — (about 2 letters lost) aa. 
(some letters lost) pana (i letter lost) attained great learning 
and exercised charity, mercy, happiness, friendship, forgive- 
ness, bravery, and wisdom. 

14. (About 12 letters lost) He well copied the pure con- 
duct of (former) kings, with still purer actions. 


* Yeiy likely AmbnraUyatkluh&fia, ** whoee eyes were elongated like 
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15. (12 letters lost) (Cha) kira (4 letters not well made 
out) in the same way the brotherhood of mendicants was 
found increased. 

16. (About II letters lost) ya(i letter lost) (t&ksh6na?) 
Loving (the mendicants ?) as his sons, full of compassion, by 
means of gifts of money left. 

17. (About 12 letters lost) makers instantaneously . . 

... attainment of the love and meditation of Sarvajnya (Bud- 
dha), and realities disappeared from the world ? 

18. (About 1 1 letters lost; mba (7 not well deciphered) 
by the water of glory, white as the rays of the moon, he 
beautified the whole world. 

19. (About i 5 letters lost) moon (2 letters lost) Hari 
(shc^m), a moon among great kings, the benefactor of his 
.subjects ; whilst protecting the earth. 

20. (About 11 letters lost) — wonderful accumulation of 
merit (2 letters lost) from whom the dawn of ornamental 
gifts of the earth of Stdpus and Vihdras — to the delight of the 
mountaineers. 

21. (About 11 letters lost) (3 syllables not well made out) 
the sounding (about 6 letters lost) (3 syllables) by the great— 
(4 letters lost) at the (insufferable) foot of the Sahya (moun- 
tain ). 

22. (About 1 1 letters lost) The stupendous Chaitya of 
Munirdja (Buddha), this monolithic temple-jewel. 

23. (About 10 letters lost) having given plenty, construc- 
ted a Chaitya here, difficult even to be imagined by little 
minds (3 letters not well made out ) 

24. (About 12 letters lost) — Sh — conveyer of beautiful (a 
place) sweet, light, clear, cold, and plentiful water,* a magni- 
ficent place of rest. 


* This evidently allades to the baantifel waterfall and the collection of 
water below, at the extremity of the rdley in which the eaves are sitnated. 
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25 (About 14 letters lost) delightful in every way, at the 
CYtrcmit> of the hill, towards the west, constructed the great 
Gandha-ku/i (cave) 

26 f About II letters lost) whose actions arc diicctcd 
tow.uds good ; for the attainment of the meditation of Mu- 
niiidranitha (Buddha) in this woiid may all w shed-for wealth 
be 

27 (About 14 letters lost)na -humble b\ him (may) the 
Ma/t(/apa (temple) so long as the sun destiovs daikncss by its 
rays lead to the dawn of good of the virtuous 


AJUNTA INSCRIPTION on ROCK in C VVH No XXV. 

7 ; anilatioH. 

1. (Anxious for and) intent upon the good of the ivorld 
</\ letters lost) a doer of good and h ippiness, the 

most excellent— the loid of Munis —who is unaffected by the 
three states — who is the source of all qualities — whose pure 
moonlight (halo or gloiy) is that of inteusc compassion * 

2. He who was relieved from the round of deaths (tian*-- 
migration) obtained the state 01 freedom fiom^ecay .ind ot 
immortality, and being of fearless mind obtained the state of 
eternal happiness and evccllence which still makes of the 
worlds a city ol peace 

3 To him who is fruitful, plentiful, and substantial, 
obeisance and praise arc becoming ; to him the offer of .a 
single flower leads to the attainment of the fruit known as 
heaven and moksha (beatitude). 

4. For this reason, in this world, the reasonable being 
intent on doing good ought to pay intense devotion to the 

1 am not sure wbcthui 1 havs nglitly undenteod the whole of this lino 
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T.'illiigatas, who are distinguished lor praiseworthy attrK 
butcs, who show great compassion to mankind, and whose 
heart is full of tender mercy. 

5. The gods, being liable to misery, are not glorious ;* 
i^.imbhu, by a curse, had his eyes agitated by fright ; 
Krishz/a also, being subject to another, fell a prey to death. 
Therefore the Sugat.is, Relieved eminently from fear, arc 
^li>rious. 

ti. Even the grateful and j*ood Muni, who was the chief 
ol the elders who propounded the institutes, and who 
meritoriously discharged the sevjiMl duties ot human life, 
caused to be constructed a mount. lin-abode of the Lord. 

7. It is becoming in Bodhisatvas, who have great opu- 
lence, and who arc anxious both for worldly and for final and 
eternal happiness (moksh.i), that they should first perform 
glorious deeds. 

8. (It is said that) as long as its fame lasts in this world 
so long docs the spirit enjoy delight in heaven, therefore 
glorious works, calculated to last as long as the sun and the 
moon, should be constructed in mountains. 

jo.\ For the spiritual benefit of Bhavvir&ja, the minister 

ij.lof the ver) glorious Asmakaraja whose goodhearted- 

le.jncss has existed in various lives ; who is firm, grate- 
ful, of good intellect, learned eminently learned, in the 
doctrines of the A'chdryas and of the Suras and Asuras ;t 
who knows people thoroughly ; who is the patron of the 
zealous followers of the very compassionate Sumantabhadra 
(Buddha) ; who is of good speech and great by qualities ; 
who is the image of humility ; who is renowned in the world 
for good acts : — this great minister of the king, who gets 


* Literally, have their tiiumph latensely aet." 
t 1 Ills refers probably to A«fcha.uiaiiiU aud Ufirli spatyaiiiti. 
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works of immense labour, which may be exacted by force, per- 
formed by mild measures, whom resembled his son, the clever 
Devarija, who, after his father’s death did credit to his 
dignity by his good qualities ; also for the good of his own 
mother and father did Buddha-bhadra cause this Sugata 
abode to be constructed (by Devardja), having first called } 
the good disciples and Bhikshus, Dharmadatta, and Bhadra- 
bandhu, who completed my house. 

13. May the merits of this be to them and to the worlds 
for the attainment of the great Bodhi fruit, renowned for all 
the pure qualities. 

14. He who, surrounded by his family in his youth, after 
learning the Bauddha institutes, became a mendicant, whose 
vows are many, whose hqart is pure from good disposition, 
and who qualified himself as a guide for the eternal happiness 

(moksha) of the people* (about 20 syllables not well made 

out.) 


15. (6 letters lost) — cha (one letter lost) yami (3 

letters lost) for the sake of the people . . produced (or 

much) (3 letters lost) greatly merit by him vipdka 

(3 letters lost) RA»6 —happiness arises. 

16. Not to the worlds — (6 letters lost) (some words not 

well made out) top of hill. 

17. The house occupied by the Chief of Yogis (Buddha) 

(4 letters lost) established for the glory of his father, t 

The former one was (established) (by NavadribdhAchArya) 

for the prolonged happiness of the Saugatas (followers of 
Sugata or Buddha). 


* This, no doob-, refers to Bnddhs bhndra. 

t iBthe cava IB for the merit of Derar&jit'a lather, I presume hia mother 
was living at the time of the inscriptivn. 



AJANTA INSCRIPTIONS. 

TRANSCRin. 


Painted inscription in Cave No. ix. 

(w) iHiiT(nfWt) 

ffim 

Painted inscription in Cave No. x. 

Rock inscription in Cave No. z. on the front arch. 

Rock inscription in Cave No. XII , under one 
of the arches. 

Painted inscription in Cave NO. xvi. 

nint- 

fiiajtw^wr...^VKv ...w^ 

Another painted inscription in Cave No. XVI. 

muWt vi[nrwf?[^ ... ... mPiilt 



Third painted inscription in Cave No. XVI. 

H 

W^lCBWWTIff 

Painted inscription in Cave No. xvil. 

fufnurVi -...firffcwTi'l 

Painted inscriptions in Cave NOS. I., II., and X. 

imwWn*fi ( 1 ) f (V) 



^NvWiiii 






wnA ... 

W... . 

W^f... 

f^mrr ... Nimct... 

... ... ... w 

NTS|ft|...VIT...WlfiiTW !▼ 

.jfhnuiw^flwn. . -UNT^ ■ • 

Rock inscription in Cave NO. xxv., under a 
large sculptured image of Buddha. 

wl wnn- 

ftwqjrtfufimT- 

n ^iunrwwTNf 

Rock inscription in Cave NO. xxv, under a 
sculptured image of Buddha, opposite side. 


wKwr- 

WNHWl 

Painted inscription in Cave no. xxi., under 
painted images of Buddha. 

fWt iNuft inawPi ) 

IHiNpnftift 

...w a faiia . .NTwnii . • 

aaifffifitaniajl’hra^ Nafai a arProw 
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Painted inscription in cave No IX. 

Some Idlers too disconnected for decipherment. 

Painted inscription in edve No, z. 

“ In the Cave (?) of the Chaitya» the mDSt intelligent 
Vipa«yl.” 

Pock inucriptions in cove No. Tt. 

1. On the front rock — 

“ The charitable assignation of the place by Ghaiiivha 
Haiiia of...?” 

2 . Under one of the arches — 

** The gift of Ghara-mukha (house-door) by Visi^hiputra.” 

Painted inscription in cave No, XVI. 

“ The charitable assignation—” 

**The charitable assignation of the iS!6kya mendicant 
Hhadanta Dharmadatta. May the merit of this be the cause of 
attainment of supreme knowledge to mother and father and to 
all beings.” 

Another ItahUed inscription in caffe No, xvi, 

(The same as above.) 

Hard painted inscription in cave No. ZVII. 

The charitable assignation of Bhadanta Buddhaka. May 
the merit of this be the cause of attainment of supreme know- 
ledge to mother and father and to all beings.” 

Painted inscription in cave No, ZVll. 

“ Sibi Indra. Sibi Rij4, Indra.” 

Painted inscriptions in eaves No, ii , and X. 

“ The charitable gift of Vriddhika ?” 

** The charitable gift of the Up&saka...” 

The charitable gift of Bhadanta Prautflia Dharma.” 

** Of A'chirya Sadeva.” 

9 
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Charitable assig^nation. May the merit of this be to all 
being^s, for the release from misery... of Up&saka Munlndra....” 

“ The charitable assignation ’* 

“The charitable assignation of Sikya mendicant Bha- 
danta Bhadru." 

“ 5rl ?” 

“ The abode of Sivadeva Vidu.** 

Jlock imcripiion in caw No. xxv., vnder a large smlptureil 
iwage of Bnddha. 

' - The charitable assignation of the S&kya mendicant Bha- 
danta Gu/i4kara. May the merit of this be to father and 
mother (and other members of the family ?) unft to all beings 
for supreme knowledge.** 

Jtock inscription in cave No. XXV., under a sculptured image of 
Buddha on the opposite side. 

“The charitable assignation *' 

“ May the merit of this ” 

“ To all beings ** 

Painted inKriptions in cave No. XXI., under painted images of 
Buddhas, 

“ Vipafyl Sikhl Vimbhd Kanaka Muni, Ki«yapa, Shkya 

Muni, Mwtre (ya)*’ 

“The charitable assignation of S4kya-Bhikshu...May the 

merit of this be to father and mother and to all beings... 

Endowed with beauty and good fortune, good qualities and 

organs, the bright protectors of light thus become 

pleasing to the eye.** 


REMARKS. 

The most important of the inscriptions is undoubtedly the 
one from the Zodiqc or Shield Cave (No. xvi). It contained 
the names of seven or eight kings of the Vjikitaka dynasty ; 
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but only that of Vindhya«akti, the oldest and most eminent, 
is preserved intact. By a strange fatality the inscription has 
been obliterated wherever a royal name existed, so that one is 
tempted to suppose that the destruction was intentional. But 
the destructive influence of the rainy weather is sufficient to 
account for the gaps. The inscription in its present imperfect 
condition would have almost failed to give us any valuable 
information : but taken in connection with the contents of 
the Seoni copper-plate grants, deciphered and published by 
Mr. Prinsep in the 5th volume of his Journal, and with cer- 
tain passages in the Purinas, 1 am enabled to point out a 
dynasty of Vavanas or Greeks in Central India, taking the 
lead in the performance of Vedic sacrifices, as well as execu- 
ting the most substantial and costly works for the encourage- 
ment of Buddhism. The Sconi copper grants mention a 
dynasty of kings of the Vsk^ka race or Vikifaka countiy. 
1 append Mr. Prinsep’s translation of this remarkable docu- 
ment. In his remarks Mi. Prinsep observed ** neither the 
country nor the boundar> villages mentioned, nor any of the 
said Riji's family, can be recognized I The dynasties of 
Cuttack, the nearest resembling V&k£^aka in sound, exhibit 
no such name.s as Pravarasena, Rudrasena, P;ithivlsena, 
Rudrasena, and, again, Pravarasena, who successively 
ruled over this unknown province.’’ (p. 729 vol. v.) 

The name of Vindhya^akti is not given in the Seoni copper- 
plates, as the poet commences his account from Pravarasena ; 
but Vindhyasakti is stated in the Vishnu and some of the 
other Purinas to have been the chief of the Kailakila Yavanas. 
The passages in the Vishnu, V 4 yu, Matsya, and Bhigavata 
purinas are too corrupt to be annexed. 

The V6yu-pur<na makes Pravarasena the son of Vindhy- 
a«akti, and describes the performance of the same sacrifices by 
Pravarasena as are noticed in the Seoni plates. The inscrip- 
tion clearly describes the king Vindhyasakti as belonging to the 
Vli kanaka race, whilst the Seoni grants mention Pravarasena 
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as the ornament of that race. We are, therefore, fully justi- 
fied in assuming that Vindhya^akti was the father of Prava- 
rasena of the V£kitaka dynasty. With this guide it is not 
difficult to discover him in the inscription itself. The words 
Pravara and Pravarasena occur in the inscription shortly after 
the praises of Vindhya«aUti. Mostly the word is used as an 
adjective, but in one place, 6th line, Pravarasena the king is 
no doubt meant. * The poet plays upon the adjective “ pra- 
vara” to show his own skill and scholarship, which are not 
profound. Rudrasena it Is not easy to make out ; but there 
is the word vaa or vi preceding the word en in line 9, from 
which we may well assume that the name if Prithivlsena, 
(This at my last visit proved to be Devasena, the son, 
I presume, of Pravarasena.) In the Seoni plates we have the 
following genealogy : — 

Pravarasena. 

Rudrasena. 

Prithivfsena. 

Rudrasena. 

Pravarasena. 

In the inscription I recognize, in addition to Vindhya<akti, 
the 1st and and Pravarasena, and his son Devasena, the 
three intervening names being lost, viz.. Rudrasena, IVithivi- 
sena, and Rudrasena. 

Hast! Bhoja and his son do not belong to a royal dynasty. 
In the 15th line the son, whose name is lost, is said to have 
become the minister of ** that king,** by which I presume one 
of the Vdk6^aka dynasty was intended. The exact position 
of Var£ha-deva it is impossible to fix, on account of the 
extensive obliterations. Is he the Var6nga-deva of the 
Vishnu-purdaa ? Theie is a Dharani Vardha noticed by 

* Biace these romarkswero made their correctnesB has heen fully con- 
firmed by the discovery of the word Pravaraseoasyain the eighth line, in my 

last visit to the caves. 
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Mr. Prinsep in the Journ. Bcnf'. As. Soc., vol. vii., p. 63A1 
but he appears to me to have been one of the early Ch61ukyas. 

The Vdkfi/aka kings seem to have had something to do 
with Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, Ko#ala, Trikd^a L&tA, and 
Andhra. And as the verse speaks of Hari Vikramaprat&pa, 
very likely the countries were invaded or conquered by one of 
the kings. 

The situation of Viktl^aka and its boundaries we have nL» 
moans of finding. Mr. E. Thomas, in noticing an inscription 
close to the temple of Rudradeva at WarangaU states that 
the dominions of Rudradeva of Cuttack, in the 12th century, 
extended as far west as Vakafaka. (Prinsopa Indian Anti- 
quities, b> Thomas, \oI. ii., p. 267.) This agrees with the 
^itualion ot our Vak4/.ika, in which, according to our ins- 
cription, was the cit} of Kdnchanapurl, which was also in 
ail likelihood the capital, A village of V6k&faka is mention- 
ed 'n the Seoni plates. 

What is the meaning of Kailakila or Kolakila? Sir 
W. Jones’s pandit thought that there was a country of this 
name in the south ot India, and the name of a fort called 
Kil-kiM)u?g6 in a copper-plate grant was supposed to be 
riinfirmatory pf the pa;t(/it's guess. 

Whether there was a country so named in Southern India 
or not, the resemblance of the word to Ghdlghdleh, an ancient 
city near B4mi4n, is striking. Mr. Masson, in an interesting 
paper on the Antiquities of B&mi4n (Beng. As. Soc., vol. v., 
p. 708), alludes to the remains of the city and citadel of 
Ghdlghhleh. The evidences of Ghiilghdleh are, he says, 
numerous and extensive, proving that it must have been an 
important city.*’ If Vindhyauakti was a Yavana, or only the 
chief of the Kailakila Yavanas it is pot too much to suppose 
that the> came from GhCilghhleh, and brought with them the 
art of excavating caves, and also of adorning them with 
sculptures and paintings. 
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The magnificence of the palaces of Bactria has been noticed 
both by Fahian and Hiouen-Thsang. 

If Kailakila be supposed to be a Sanskrit adaptation of 
Ghulghilileh, is it not probable that V£kd/akai& an adaptation 
of Bdctria i I am aware that Bactria is best known as Balkh, 
and its people as Bilhikas, or more correctly, VAlhikas. We 
have, indeed, in some of the PurA/ias, the statement that 
three BAhlikas succeeded the dynasty of Vindhya«akti. 

Those who have examined the paintings at the caves of 
Ajunta have arrived at the opinion that they arc the handiwork 
of Baotrian Greeks. Some have supposed the paintings to be 
the work of Egyptian artists, and others of 1 lagans. 1 reserve 
my remarks on the subject for another paper. 

Fahian, speaking of the palaces of Asoka, says "the 
palaces of the king within the town have walls the stones of 
which were put together by the genii. The sculpture and 
the carved work which adorn the windows are such as cannot 
be equalled by the present age ; they still exist.”* 

A«oka had a Greek governor over Surfish^ra, and the 
Rudra D£m6 inscription tells us that this officer ornamented 
the bridge over the Pal&«ini. 

The beautiful sculptures at Bhilsa are undoubtedly the 
work of Greek artists ; but a short passage from Hiouen 
Thsang shows, that, long before his time, even the princes of 
Southern India adorned their palaces in imitation of those of 
Bactriana. In speaking of the convent of Avara^iU Samg- 
h&i&ma of Dhanakatcheka (Dhenuka Kata or Mah* Andhra,)t 
he observes, " An ancient king of this realm had built it to 


* Laidlcy's traaslaiioa p. 263. 

t Ihis, the name of a province which oconre aeveral times In the rave 
iiHciiptioDS. has been erroneonsly supposed to be the name of a Greek 
Hichiteetof the caVesfXonocratesand Theogonus).— The correct rendering 
ot the Chinese equivalent for the convent is, 1 ventnre to suggest, Aparasilh, 
and nut Araiserilk 
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the honour of Buddha, and had displayed in it all the magtii- 
ficejice of the palaces of Tahia (Bactriana).” One would 
almost think that Hiouen Thsang* was describing the Caves 
of Ajunta in the succeeding remarks : ** From thence to the 
south he made one thousand lit and arrived in the kingdom of 
(Dhanakatcheka?).* East of the capital the 
convent Fo*])o~dii-h-kiiiirlan (Purvasili Samghir&ma) has been 
built upon a mountain west of the town ; on the opposite 
.side of the mountain the convent 0-fa lo ( AvarasUd 

Samffftdrdma) has been constructed. An ancient king of this 
realm had built it to the honour of Buddha, and had displayed 
in it all the magniflcence of the palaces of Td-hia (of Bactriana), 
The thick woods by which it was surrounded, and a multitude 
of bubbling fountains, made it a charming abode. This con- 
vent was protected by the spirits of heaven, and the sages 
and saints loved to walk about it and to inhabit it. During 
the space of a thousand years which have followed the 
Nirvina of Buddha, thousands of lay people and of monks 
were seen, who came together to spend there the time of the 
retreat during the rainy season. When the latter terminated, 
all of them obtained the rank of Ar^n, and departed flying 
through the sky. One thousand years after (the Nirvdna) 
people of the world and sages went there to live together. 
But during the last century the spirits of the mountains have 
changed their feelings, and unceasingly show their violence 
and their wrath. Travellers are justly afraid, and dare no 
longer to go to that convent ; on this account it is com- 
pletely deserted in these days, and neither monks nor novices 
are to be seen there any longer. 

** At a small distance, to the south of the town, there is an 
enormous rock. There P6^toei~kia ( Bhdoaviwka )t the master 
of the Bdstras, dwelt in the place of the 0~au~io (Asuras) 


* Southern Indio. 
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waiting foi* the !Re-8hi^~8A (Maitreya hodliUatvA) to become 
BudJIta and to dissipate his doubts.”* 

Although we have long praises of the Icings and ministers 
who caused the caves to be constructed, not a word is to be 
found either in the rock or painted inscriptions respecting 
the architects or limners. The names x>f the eminent Buddhist 
monks Buddha-bhadra, Bhadra*bandhu Dharmudatta, Gua6- 
kara, Buddhaka, Navardribdhichfirya^ and PraucZha Dharma, 

I have not been able to trace in works relating to Buddhism. 

In the inscription in cave No. xvii. we have the following 
dynasty : — 

Dhritarish/ra. 

Hari S4mba. 

Sauri S&mba. 

Ravi Sdmba. 

Upcndraguptai Sk&cha, Nilapasa, Skdcha, and Krishaaddsaf 
appear to belong to another dynasty. The daughter of 
K/'ishuadisa (A'machandrd) was the wife of Sauri S&mba. 
These arc all new names, but the Rdj£s appear not to have 
been very powerful. The name of the founder of the first 
dynasty is lost. The name of a minister (probably of Ravi 
S&mba) is given, and it would appear to be Anitya. There is 
no clue to the exact site of their kingdoms or capitals. 

In the inscription in the Cave No. xxv. we have only the 
name A«maka-rdja, whose minister was Bhavvi-r&ja, whose son 
was Deva-rdja. Axmaka is the name of a country, and hence 
its ruler is styled A«maka-rija. In the Variha-samhitd, chap, 
xi., v. II, A«maka is classed with Drfivida, Videha, Andhra, 
D&mdpura, Kankana, M&hishka, Kuntala, Kerala, Dandaki, 
and Kdntipura, whose Svimi or lord, says Variha, is Man- 
gala (Mars). P&nini also tells us that the king of Asmaka, as 
well as his'son, ought to be called Annakl. 

* Histoire de la Vie de Hiouen-Thsing, par StonitilaB Julieu, Paris 1863, 

p. 188. 
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The inscription oflfers a good insight into some of the 
peculiar doctrines of Buddhism, but on this and on the age 
of the caves and inscriptions 1 must take another opportunity 
of writing. I may here mention, however, that the paintings 
are not older than the sixth or seventh century of the Christian 
era. 

The painted inscriptions require little notice. The names 
of the seven Buddhas agree with Mr. Prinsep's list. The 
verse regarding merit to mother and father, and to ail living 
beings, I have met with engraved on the Kuden caves. 

The names of R4jd £ibi and Indra over two flgures repre- 
senting him and his queen and Indra are fitly introduced in 
the illustrations of the Buddhist Pantheon. — The story of the 
R&j4 is interesting, and 1 append a translation from the Mahi- 
bh&rata. 


Appendices. 

SEONI COPPERPLATE GRANTS. 

(From ilie Bengal Asiaiie Society** Journal, voi. v., p. 729.) 

Tramlaiion. 

Of the Sea/.— The irresistible edict (silsanam) of the illus- 
trious prince of hereditary lineage, the ornament of V4k6taka, 
Riji Pravara Sena. 

Of Ike Copperplates . — Drishtamasi nama.* .The illustrious 
MahdrAjd Pravara Sena of the race of Vishnurudra,t the 
rishi, performer of the several sacrifices of Agnishtoma, 
'Aptoryamekta, Shorasyatiritra Vijap^, Vrishpati, Sadyaskra, 
and the Chaturasvamddha, ruled over the entire (province of) 
Vikdtaka. In his placet (succeeded^ the superlative lord, 

* Tina might pouibly beaa invocation in the usnsl form, but no divinity 
of the name of Drkbtemau, of which the letters are quite distinct, le 
known. 

t [This shonlcl be rend Vishnu Vriddhn.]~l! . D. 

t This is ilistinctlj f Hie son was] — B. D. 

10 
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devoted ta Bhairavi— happy in being: the vehicle of the mootf>' 
like* Sivalinga,—the great king of Vik^takai Sz-i Rodra Sena^ 
grandson ofGotaml, the daughter of the great king Bha*' 
van4ga,t who was descended from a race of conquerors en<' 
titled to be inaugurated with the unsullied water of Bhagirathi 
(the Ganges), and who had bathed in the sanctified water of 
the Dasasvanv&dha sacrifice — the Bharasiva race. To him 
succeeded the diligent worshipper of M ahesvara, | the just, 
upright, benevolent, brave, heroic, moral, humble, highmind- 
ed, strict in religious observances, victorious through faith, of 
a soul free from blemish, endowed with all these virtues ; — 
(who was) blessed with a centiny's store of tr^sures, of the 
benefits of civil polity, of warlike armament, of children and 
grandchildren, — ^who was as celebrated as Yudbisthira, the 
great prince of VikitaUa, Sri Prithivi Sena. To whom suc- 
ceeded the protected of the discus-holding divinity, § — the most 
opulent Mahirdjd of V4k&taka, S/i Rudra Sena ; — who was 
followed by the son of Prabhavatl Gupti, the daughter of the 
conformer to ancestorial customs — ^the upright conqueror of 
his enemies — the great king of kings 5ri Deva Gupta, — the 
protected of Siva — possessing the firmness of the Rijis of the 
Satyayuga, — surpassing all of the Vikitaka princes, MahAr£j6 
J?rf Pravara Sena, whose edict is (as follows) : — 

Ernna K6ryyaraUge,i| in the i8th year of his reign, V on 
the 12 th day of the light half of the month of Phalguna, to 
Deva Sarmdehirya, chanter of the Sima Veda, of the Mod- 
gala tribe, and the Taitriya sect, is granted with the cere- 

* White. The epithet signifiee a devoted worshipper of Siva. 

t Or Bhavanfctha(?) 

X SiVB. 

§ Yiahiio. 

U The eenie of this paasage is ofaaenre— one pandit, by alteimtion to 

I would make it es press *■ at a aolar eolipae,” a common period 
for dating similar documenti. 

If PravardddhamAn-rijya Samvat if) 
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monies of sprinkling Ganges water, Kirata(?), and distribution 
of lOO pans, — the village of Brahmapura» situated to the 
north of Vatapura, to the west of Kinauhi-v4tak, to the south 
of Paravarajja-vitak, and to the east of Kollapur ; demarked 
by these several boundaries, and seated on the banks of 
Karanja rivulet (?) 

Be it known to all our subjects, our functionaries, and 
agents, to all obedient ryots now and hereafter, soldiery, 
spies* * * § — That with the usal intent of such grants for the 
increase of our virtue, life, power, wealth and prosperity, 
here and hereafter, as well as for the divine favour, in the 
holy district recently conquered by us ( the said village is 
bestowed) free from military-billeting f (?) — where the Riji’s 
deer and cattle shall not graze! — not subject to provide flow- 
ers and milk.§ Where shall be neither spy, nor royal- 

chair, nor magazinell H ? in which the inhabitants shall 

not be liable to b&gir or forced labour ; along with its buried 
treasures and such like ; — and with all its stock and the 
like ; — as long as the sun and moon shall endure, to be en- 
joyed by him, his sons and descendants. Let none prevent 
or oppose, but defend (his possession) — and let him enjoy all 
increase by cultivation. Whoever shall disobey this order, or 
make encroachment or abstraction, by himself or through 
others, shall be liable to fine or punishment before the judicial 
authorities. 

Written by the pandit of the general Bappa Deva in this 
court of justice fDharm6dhikarane). Whatever pious fame 


* Bhartis chhAnr&soha. 

t Avataochatrapr&v^^ya—all the Buooaeding epithets laudatory of the 
jagir are equally far*fetched and obaoure. 

$ ApdramparagoboliTarddah. 

§ Apashpakshirasandoha. 

II AcbArAiaiiavarmaiigaia (for ftgAra). It eras oustomary with BAj&a to 
kiep an A san or throne, a spy and arinonr, at each village. 

*1 Alivanal’iinvakrenidbanntra (T) Sarvaviihtipariliara paribrita (?) 
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has accrued to princes of yore from similar acts should be re- 
membered, and those who come hereafter should uphold 
them The holy Vyas has the followings two verses to 
this effect : — 

** He who bestowcth land on Brahmans shall enjoy 60,000 
years' happiness in heaven ; and he who resumeth it shall 
abide an equal term in hell. If he taVe away either by him- 
self or by others, his sin is equal to that of the slaughter of a 
hundred thousand cows." 

Wdson'i Vinhnu PurAna^ p. 474. 

“After these, various races will reign, as sq^en''A'bhiras,'* 
ten Oarddhabas, sixteen iPakas, eight Yavanas, fourteen Tush<- 
ras, thirteen Mundas, eleven Maunas, altogether seventy-nine 
princes, who will be sovereigfns of the earth for one thousand 
three hundred and ninety years ; and then eleven Pauras wilt 
he kings for three hundred years. When thev arc destroyed, 
the Kailakata Yavanas will be kings ; the chief of whom will 
be Vindhyaeakti ; his son will be Puranjaya ; his son will be 
Rdmachandra : his son will be Adharma, from whom will be 
Varinga, Kritanandana, ffudhinandi, Nandiyasas, Sinika, and 
Pravlra ; these will rule for a hundred and six years. From 
them will proceed thirteen sons ; then three Bihliks, and 
Pushpamitra, and Pdtumitra, and others, to the number of 
thirteen, will rule over Mekals. There will be nine kings in 
the seven Ko«alas, and there will be as many Naishadha 
princes. 

In Magadha a sovereign named V»vasphatika will estab- 
lish other tribes ; he will extirpate the Kshatriya or martial 
race, and elevate fishermen, barbarians, and Brahmans, and 
othe castes, to power. The nine Ndgas will reign in Padmd- 
vati, Kintipuri, and Mathurd ; and the Guptas of Magadha 
along the Ganges to Praydga, A prince named Devarakshita 

* 1 hft' c fonod tbe name of this dynasty, and of some of the kings, in ths 
cavs inscripliunb, and the latter also fa eoins 
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will retail, in a city on the sea-shore, over the Ko^,alas. Odras, 
Pundras, and Tamraliptas. The Guhas will possess Kaling'a, 
Mdhihaka, and the mountains of Mahendra. The race of 
Minidhanu will occupy the countries of the Nish&das, Naimi- 
shikas and Kilatoyas. The people called Kanakas will possess 
the Amazon country, and that called MCishika. Men of the 
three tribes, but degraded, and Abhiras and Sddras will occupy 
Sur4shtra, Avanti, Siira, Arbuda, and Marubhdmi ; and 
Siidras, outcastes, and barbarians, will be masters of 
the banks of the Indus, Durvika, the Chandrabhtigtf, and 
Ka#mira.'' 

Jieyemi of Sibi or King UdinarAj from chapters 130 and 131 of 
AgniparvA of the MahibhitatA 

The gods Agni and Indra entered the.court of king Usi- 
nara to try the piety of the king. Indra transformed himself 
into the bird Siyena ( the hawk ), and Agni into a Capota 
(pigeon), and then both entered the sacrificial chambers. The 
pigeon being afraid of the hawk, and being anxious to save 
its life, took refuge on the king’s lap. Upon this the hawk 
observed : king, all the princes look upon 3rou as emi- 

nently pious, and 1 do not understand why you should be in- 
duced to commit an act wholly opposed to all kinds of duty. 

0 king, I am starving with hunger, and therefore have every 

1 ight to take this prey ; do not therefore prevent me from 
doing it from false motives of your duty. You will not be 
doing your duty in this.’* The King replies, O great bird, 
this bird pigeon being afraid of you, and being desirous of 
saving itself, and of escaping from your annoyance, has come 
to me. Do you not see that I should be acting quite contrary 
to my duty if 1 were to betray him and give him over to 
you, since he came here in the full expectation of finding 
succour. O Siyena, 1 see that this Capota is frightened and 
trembling. He has come to me for his life. To refuse him 
assistance would therefore be meanness on my part, and 1 
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aver thal those who kill either a Brahmana or a cow ( who is 
the mother of the people), or refuse shelter to one who seeks 
it in humble submission, deserve the same punishment.” 
Siyenn , — “O King, food is the cause of the whole creation, 
and it is its supporter when created. It is that which enables 
animals to assume life. One nia> live without anything else 
which is looked upon as indispensable, but not without food. 
O King, my life which it now kept away from my prey, will 
soon leave for a path which is free from all danger. O pious 
king, my death will cause the ruin of my witc, children, &c. 
In preserving the Capota you do not preserve the lives of 
many. The duty which opposes duty is nq^uty, — it is sin. 
Duty is that which never conflicts with duty. Pray, there- 
fore, consider the proper path of duty. 

King . — “ O great bird, your speech is very excellent. Are 
you the eagle, who is the king of birds ? You are undoubt- 
edly aware of what duty consists in. Your conversation 
is therefore certainly full of the knowledge of one’s duty. 
It appears to me that there are very few things which you 
do not understand. I am therefore astonished how you counsel 
betrayal of a refugee. O bird, you are doing all this for 
getting food, but you can get it better in some other way ; 
you can satisfy your hunger either on a bull, or a pig, or a 
deer, or a buffalo. These are all within your reach, — ^you can 
have anything else here that you may desire.” Siyena , — O 
king, I do eat neither pigs nor bulls, nor deer. Nothing else 
will do for me. O great Kshatriya ! God has appointed this 
Capota for my prey, and 1 therefore pray you to! deliver it to 
me. The Siyenas have from time immemorial been in the 
habit of eating Capotas. O king, if you want the support of 
a stout trunk, do not go for assistance to a delicate plantain 
stem.” King. — “ I make over to you the territories of Bivi, 
and am also ready to give you anything except this bird 
which seeks shelter from me. O great bird, say what you 
would desire me to do that you may be induced to leave it. I 
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shall clo anything' bat give up this bird.” ftyem ■“ d king 
Ubinara ! if you desire to save the life of this bird, give me 
so much of your own flesh as would suflice to balance Us 
weight. That will satisfy me.'* *‘l am thankful to you,” 

replied the king, for what you ask, and shall be glad to 
weigh out to you flesh from my own body during the course 
of the day." The king thereupon taking out a portion of the 
flesh of his body began to balance it with the Capota, hut the 
bird would always weigh heavier than the flesh, although the 
king went on making additions from his fl.'sh. When U«fnara 
had exhausted all his flesh, he placed his whole body in the 
scales to balance the bird. Siyena then declared that he was 
Indra, and that the Capota was Agni, and they came there to 
the Riji’s sacrificial chambers to know Uharma. ** You are 
an embodiment of Dharma itself. The fact of your having 
cut off flesh from your body would spread your fame through- 
out the world. As long as your name is remembered, you 
will be known as righteous, and enjoying the several states 
of happiness promised us hereafter." So 'saying Siyena re- 
turned to the heavens. The pious king, too, after filling the 
world with his piety, followed It. 

The story is also related briefly in the Kathi-sarita-sdgara 
Lumbak Taranga, 7. 


HI. 

Tramcript, and Translation of th ** Sah " or Rudrd Ddnui 
Inscription on a Rock at Junagur ; aho of one of Skanda^ 
gupta on the northern face of the Rook ; toUh some brief 
Remarke on the Sah, Gupta, and Valdbhi Dynasties, 

The “ Sah ” inscription, the revised facsimile and transla- 
tion of which have this day been submitted to the Society, 
was deciphered and published by Prinsep in the seventh volume 
of the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, p. 334. Mr. E. 
Thomas has republished the same in his admirable edition of 
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Prinscp, and has added to revised translation of the record 
hy Professor H. H. Wilson, based on an independent trans« 
cript of the original which Mr. Thomas had prepared with 
much care from the improved facsimile of Messrs. Westergaard 
and Jacob, published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for April 184s. 

Professor Wilson's translation is anytliing but an improve- 
ment. Having secured the services of a young Brahman who 
possessed a moderate knowledge of Sanskrit and of the cave- 
character, I induced him to study the character well, and 
employed him last year to take copies, leisurely and carefully 
of the three large inscriptions on the Jun&gad ^ock, the third 
being the celebrated edicts of Aioka. The copies were 
brought to Bombay and carefully gone over, but, not being 
quite satisfied, the young Paatfit was again sent to JunAgad, 
where he and another person copied the inscriptions, but 
independent of each other, and afterwards took facsimiles on 
paper and on cloth. The copies made by the hand in small 
letters were sent to me in Bombay, whilst the copyists re- 
mained at Junigad to receive suggestions, &c., from me. All 
possible variations having thus been carefully considered with 
my learned Pandit Pindurang-gopAla PAdhyA, the mature 
result is now presented to the Society. 1 found the copies of 
Messrs. Westergaard and Jacob very useful as guides, hut in- 
sufficient for the purpose of decipherment. 

The translation of the so-called Sah inscription differs in 
many important particulars from that of Mr. Prinsep. The 
name of the lake Sudar«ana occurs at the very commence- 
ment, but is not recognized by him. Mr. Prinsep’s AridAma 
is only a mislection of Rudra DAma from the imperfect 
facsimile. 

An historical fact of great importance in my translation 
is, that Rudra DAma appears to have been a grandson of 
SvAmi Chashtan, and not his son. The inscription contained 
the father's name, but that part of it is, unfortunately, com- 
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pletely lost. The names of the countries, as 1 read themi 
over which Rudra Dima ruled, are also somewhat different. 
The names Ankara and Avanti occur in Padumivl’s inscription 
in one of the Nisika caves ; the others need not detain us 
here. 

The name of the actual builder of the bridg^e is not the 
Pahlava Mivya or contractor, as rendered by Mr. Prinsep, 
hut the Pahlava minister of Rudra Dima, named Suvisikha, a 
Sanskrit adaptation, I think, of the Persian name Siivaksha. 
His father’s name, as 1 make it out, is Kulaipa, and Siivaksha 
appears to have been the governor of Alnarta and Surishtra. 

This inscription offers materials for many observations, but 
I must, reluctantly, postpone making any to another oppor- 
tunity. 

In the second inscription we have the names of Skanda- 
gupta and of Parnadatta and his son Chakrapilita. 

Skandagupta is undoubtedly the monarch whose name 
has been discovered in coins, on the Bhitiri Lif, and on the 
Kuhaon pillar. To-day I have fulfilled the promise I made in 
my paper on Kilidisa (Jour. Bom. Br. R. A. S., vi., p. 207,) 
of furnishing a translation of the remaining Junigad inscrip- 
tion. Mr. Thomas has remarked that “up to this time no 
more satisfactory account of its purpose and contents can be 
given than is to be found in the brief notice published by 
Prinsep in Appril 1838 (Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities by Thom- 
as, vol. i., p. 247).” All that Mr. Prinsep found was “ an 
allusion to Skandagupta, one of the Gupta family,** &c. It 
appears that Parnadatta was appointed governor of Surishfra 
by Skandagupta, and the son of Parnadatta named Chakra- 
p&lita with two sons were in office in the same province. The 
Sudarrana lake appears to have given way in the 130th year 
of the Gupta Kdla, or Gupta era ; it was repaired seven yeais 
after, in the 137th year of the Gupta KAla by Chakrapilita, 
who also erected a temple to Vishnu on the top of the Jayanta 
11 
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hill, or the hill of Girnar, in the 138th year of the same 
era.* 

In my essay on KAliddsa I remarked in a foot-note that 
the Kuhaon pillar inscription is dated *‘in the 141st year 
of the Gupta dynasty, in the reign of Skandagupta, and not 
after his decease, as deciphered by Prinsep.” The present 
inscription leaves no doubt of the correctness of my interpreta- 
tion, and will enable us to fix the chtonology of the Gupta 
and Valabhi monarchs with some certainty. 

The position of Skandagupta in 1 elation to the Gupta era 
being now placed beyond doubt, the other dates of Chandra- 
gupta, Samudragupta, and Budhagupta, <*s i^de out from 
inscriptions, must now be granted to commence from the 
Gupta era. 

The dales obtained are, Chandragupta Vikram&ditya 82 
(Udayagiri inscription) and 93 (Sanchi inscription), Skanda- 
gupta 141 in the Kuhaon pillai inscription, and Budhagupta 
161 in the Eran pillar inscription. Colonel Cunningham is 
mistaken in supposing that the Kuhaon pillar inscription has 
the date 133, and that it refers tc Skandagupta’s death 
<Bhilsa Topes, p. 1 14). 

At the next meeting I shall produce proofs to show that 
the Valabhi plates are dated in the 8aka Nripa Eila, and that 
the symbol which has been hitherto read 300 represents the 
fourth century of the Christian era, and is different from those 
on the coins. 

As the Valabhi era is found in Colonel Tod's Somnath ins- 
cription to have commenced in a.d. 381, Skandagupta must be 
placed in a.d. 448-459, with a margin of five or ten years on 
each side. 

The Valabhi plates bear dates, in my opinion, from 310 to 
365 8aka Kila, t. r. from A. d. 388 to a-d. 443. The Valabhi 
dynast} , of which Bha^rka Senipati was the founder, dates 

* In the present inscnption the hill m called Urjayata. Hemhchfttya, 
in his Njtina-Sl& fr, calls it Ujjayaata and UaiTata. 
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its rise, therefore, shortly before Skandagupta, a fact borne 
oiil by a comparison of the alphabetical characters of the 
monumental records of the Gupta dynasty and of the copper- 
plate grants of Valabhf. I may here remark, that Dr. Mill’s in- 
terpretation of the Bhi/iri Lit is most defective; and the gene- 
alogy of the Valabhl dynasty has not yet been correctly given. 

I should be thankful to any lover of antiquities for procur- 
ing for me a fresh facsimile of the Bhi^ri Lit inset iption. 1 
may now warn writers on Indian antiquities against implicitly 
receiving as correct the names given by Dr. Mill of the female 
connections of the Guptas, nemel>, Lfchchavi and Kumira- 
devi, or of Mah&daitya and Mahendragupta, which in my 
humble judgment are not to be found in the inscription. 

The correct genealogy of the Valabhl dynasty is, 1 think, 
as under : — 

Sendpati Bha^irka. 


Dharasena. Drona Sinha. Dhruvasena. Dharapafta. 


Giiha Sena. 

— r ' ' 

Dhara Sena. 


;?il&ditya or 
Dharm^ditya. 


Derabhatfa. 

T 


Kharagraha. 


I Dhruva Sena 

~Dharasena. o*! 
Bdliditya. 


Sildditya Deva. Kharagraha. Dhurvasena. 


^iliditya. 


Dhara Sena. 
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Colonel Cunningham is right in placing the Gupta era in 
A.D. 318, but in admitting the Guptas noticed by Hiouen- 
Thsang amongst the successors of Skandagupta he committed 
a grave error, which has been correctly and fully exposed by 
Mr. Thomas, who is, however, I think, himself wrong again 
in placing the S&hs of the coins as early as the second and 
first century before Christ ; and to a brief consideration of 
this point I shall now proceed. 

On comparing the alphabetical characters of the inscrip- 
tions in the reign of Padumivl, the A ndhra king, at Nisika, 
Karlen, and Kinherl, with those of the Rudra Ddma or S4h 
inscription, no doubt the PadumivI inscriptiondMvill appear to 
be the older of the two. 

This Padumivl or Puloman was pronounced long ago by 
Wilford to be identical with Siri Pulomai of Baithan, or 
Paithan, on the Godavery, mentioned by Ptolemy Claudius. 
Professor Lassen has also pointed out the identity. I have 
found a new inscription of Padumivf on a tank on the N4nfi 
Ghit ; there is no reason to doubt that Padumivi, the A^ndhra 
king, was a contemporary of Ptolemy, and that he flourished 
about A. D. 120. Ptolemy In noticing Ozene or Ujjayinl 
mentions it as the royal lesidence of another king, whom he 
calls Tiastanus. This Tiastanus is, in my opinion, no other 
than Svimi Chashtona of the Rudra Dima inscription. If 
we grant that Chashfana was a contemporary of Padumivf 
and Ptolemy, we can well allow that Chashtana's grandson 
Rudra Dima twice conquered Sitakarai, lord of Dakshiai- 
patha, who was in all likelihood Gautamiputra, the son of 
Padumivf 

Within fifty years of Padumivl’s death the A ndhra dynasty 
ends, a misfortune no doubt brought about by the rising 
power and personal qualities of Rudra Dima. I have already 
stated that a comparison of the alphabetical character of the 
inscription shows that Rudra Dima flourished shortly after 
Padumivl ; I have also assumed that we must place the rise 
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ol the Gupta dynasty in a. d. 318 ; and as there are cogent 
reasons for believing that the Guptas succeeded the ** Sihs,” 
the date of about a. d. 200 for Rudra Dima appears not 
incompatible. 1 may here remark that the most distinguished 
monarch of the S&takarnl or A ndhra dynasty was Gautami- 
putra, the son of Padumivl. He appears to have extended 
his conquests over A«vaka (?), Asmaka, Mudaka, Surashtra, 
Kukura, AparAnta, Anupa Vidarbha, and Akarftvati Cor Ankara 
and Avanti ?), and all those provinces over which a Kshatrapa 
or satrap of the Parthian dynasty (Phrahates ?) ruled imme- 
diately before. This 1 make out from the inscriptions. 
Gautamiputra boasts of having established the glory of the 
5atavahana family, of having defeated Sakas, Yavanas, and 
Pahlavas, and of exterminating the descendants of Khagar&ta 
(P^li), Kshaharita (Sanskrit), (Phrahates ?) 

The countries which are recorded at Nisika as having been 
conquered by Gautamiputra are the very ones over which 
Rudra D6ma appears from the Jun4gad inscription to have 
established his sway, with, in addition, Sauvira, Nishada, 
and A iiarta. 

The Parthian king Nahapina, the exploits of whose son- 
in-law Ushavadita arc recorded at Nfeika, clearly flourished 
before Chash^ana and PaUumivl. The success with which 
Ushavadftta conducted his expedition to Malaya or Malabar 
from the north through the Deccan, show's that the princes 
of Paithan and of Mah4-Andhra could not have been very 
powerful. I was strongly inclined to look upon Gautami- 
putra as the founder of the 541iv6hana era, but the claims of 
Nahapina appear to be much more probable. 

1 cannot help pointing out the great similarity of the titles 
Zathou korano and Zathou vahano to 8atakarni and Sata- 
v&hanu respectively. I am inclined to look upon Kadphises 
as Sipraka or Sikrapa, the founder of the so-called A^ndhra 
dynast} , Krishna his brother as Kanerki, and Su-hermoeus, 
the predecessor of Kadphises, as Susarman the Kinwa. If 
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further analogies be required, I may point out the similarity 
of Athro to A'hdhra, and of Ado to Aldha, also of Athro 
Pharo to A ndhrabhrit, the former class of words occuring on 
the coins of Kadphises and Kanerki, the latter in the 
Purdnas and inscriptions. The titles Rao Nana Rao on the 
coins of Kanerki are more common in the Deccan, the former 
seat of the Alidhras, than in any other part of India. I am 
also strongly inclined to look upon the name of Ndnd Ghdt 
as coming from Nanaia. It contained in a cave or recess, at 
its top, images of the founder of the 5atavdhana dynasty, 
also of the chief of the Mardthas, of Kumdra Satavdhana and 
Kumdro Hakusiri, and of another Kumdra wHose name is 
lost but begins with Bhd. The word Kumdro also occurs in 
some of the Indo-Scythic coins. The above remarks regard* 
ing the founders of the A ndhra dynasty 1 offer rather as 
speculations, with the object of directing attention and 
inviting discussion, than as the mature results of deep re- 
search. 


*‘Sa'h ”or rudra da'ma inscription, JUNAGUR. 

TramlaHon. 

To the Perfect One. This Sudar«ana lake, being from 
Garanagara (Girinagara) to the foot (about 13 sylla- 
bles lost) constructed in its length, breadth, and height, 

of unbroken masonry, and strong in all places, so as to rival 
the hill-region itself. (4 syllables not well mad^ out) (4 syl- 
lables lost) (2 syllables) (about 26 syllables lost) 

having been constructed with the causeway and with 

the nicely reconstructed cornices and parapets (9 syllables 

not well made out) fabout 25 syllables lost).... and other 

means... . is in an excellent condition. 

This work gave way in the 72nd year, Mdrgaafrsha, 
month, and dark half of the moon, of Rdj^ Mahd Kshatrapa 
Rudra Ddman, Avhose name is oft repeated by the great, the 
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f^randson of Mah 4 kshatrapa Chash/ana of well-accepted 

(propitious) name (about 25 syllables lost) the son of 

' name lost, with some adjectives) on account of the 

rain having poured down heavy showers everywhere, convert- 
ing the surface of the earth into an ocean, and by the power- 
ful current of the gold-sand* river Paldsinl and other rivers 

of the Urjayata hill, the embankment was carried away 

(about 18 syllables lost) (3 syllables not well made out) 

whilst empl oying proper devices the waters, agitated 

by a hurricane, destroying the hill-top trees, walls, towers, 
collection of houses with stories and doors, and whose terrible 
force was fierce as the deluge, washed down, fallen and dis- 
mantled (16 syllables lost), stones, shrubs, networks of 

creepers (gave way) down to the bottom of the river. 

Through a broken passage of 420 cubits' length, and of 
the same breadth, and 75 cubits deep, the whole of the water 
escaped, and converted (the lake) as it were into the (arid) 
country of Marwar. 

Afterwards ? by (6 syllables not well made out) (22 

syllables lost) for it(or this lake) the Maurya R 4 j 4 Chan- 

dragupta (4 syllables lost) his (governor?) Syena 

Pushpagupta of Surishfraf caused to be made and by the 

celebrated Yavana R 4 j 4 of A«oka Maurya named Tushaspa 
having been repaired, he ornamented it with cornice and 
parapet. By him (Tushaspa) the work was made worthy of 

the king. Seeing the cornice in the hiatus the extensive 

bridge (12 syllables lost) uninterrupted royal prosperity 

from his childbirth (3 syllables lost, 4 syllables not well 

made out) who was wooed by all classes approaching for 

protection as their king, who except in war had taken the 


* This adjeotivo ia applicable to the other rivers by a different gramma- 
tical construction, 

f “ Kftshfriya" only is visible, “su" it is believed is lost. In dramatic 
phraseology R&shtriya *' may mean brother-in-law, 
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true vow never in his life to kill a human being*... .the killing 

of an equal and opposing enemy and liberality (9 syllables 

not decipherable about 13 syllables lost) who has 

shown mercy to those people who were themselves at his feet 
protected by him.... city never afflicted by thieves, ser- 
pents, wild animals, and diseases the lord of the countries 
of eastern and western A karivati (nr A'^kara and Avanti), 
Anupade«a, A nartta, Sur&shtra, A»va Kutcha ( or Bharuka- 
cha?), Sauvlra, Kukura, Aparinta, Nishada,t &c., conquered 
by his own might, and the people of which are well affected ; 
who rooted out the Vaudehyas,^ who became slaves to jeal- 
ousy at the renown of his title of hero ; who, ^without trea- 
chery, after twice thoroughly conquering S&takarnl, lord of 
Dakshinipatha, did not completely destroy him, on account 

of their near connection, and thus obtained glory (one 

syllable) (about 8 syllables lost) of great exploits, by the 

re-establishment of deposed kings, by properly raising his 
hand (*. e., by gifts,) has repeatedly earned the love of 
Dharma ; who has secured great renown by his complete 
study of the theory and practice of the great sciences of 
grammar, polity, singing, philosophy, &c.; who was skilled 
in the sciences of (managing) the horse, the elephant, the 
chariot, the sword, the shield, close fight, &c. (about 9 syl- 
lables lost) ; whose attacks on his enemies* army are impetu- 
ous and effective ; who is always of a charitable, courteous, 
and obliging disposition ; who is munificent ; whose treasury 
overflows with abundance of gold, silver, diamonds, lapis- 
lazuli (Vardurya), and jewels, acquired by just and proper 
taxes and duties and tribute ; whose speech is graced by 
clear, simple, sweet, admirable, and beautiful sentences in 
prose and poetry (13 syllables lost) ; whose beautiful form 

* Or any IWiDg beiug. 

f In the original it is called Niahada. 

X The Tandheyas are an old warlike tribe noticed by P&niui, and in all 
likelihood were the anceetors of the Judejn Rlypuie. 
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has the best ixlarks and qualifications in gait, height, voice, 
walk, colour, vigour, strength, ftc. ; who himself acquired the 
title of Mah4kshatrapa (protector of warriors), who won nu- 
merous garlands of flowers in the Svayamvara ceremony 
of the daughters of kings ; by this Mahikshatrapa Rudra 
Diman (some syllables not well made out) (for) cows and 

Brahmans (15 syllables lost) and for the increase of his 

merit and fame, by gentle means, exacted taxes and forced 
labour from the people of the city and country, and by a liberal 
amount of money from his own treasury, in no great length of 
time, constructed^the bridge of three times the length and 

breadth (6 syllables lost) (3 syllables) (10 syllables lost) 

caused the most delightful lake (Sudar<anataram) to be 
made. 

On account of the largeness of the^gap, the undertaking 
was forbidden by the king’s advisers and executive officers, 
although possessed of all the qualifications of ministers, and 
not disinclined to encourage enterprise. The people, losing 
(ill hopes of the construction of the bridge, raised woeful 
cries, when the work was executed by the Palhava minister 
Suvi«4kha, the son of Kulaipa, appointed by the king to look 
after the welfare of the people of towns and districts, and for 

the protection of the whole of A'harta and Sur&shtra who 

( Suvifikha) by the proper dispensation of justice in temporal 
and spiritual matters secured the love of the people ; who 
was powerful, patient, active, free from pride, great, uncon- 
querable, ^hc establisher of religious fame, and the increaser 
of the glories of his master. 

SKANDAGUPTA’S INSCRIPTION ON THE NORTHERN 
FACE OF THE JUNAGUR ROCK. 

TramlaHon. 

To the Perfect One. Vishnu, Who snatched from Bali for 
the happiness of Indra that wealth (Fri) which is worthy of 
12 
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enjoyment by his beloved (devotees), and which was can ied 
off for a long time, who conquered misery, and who is the 
constant asylum (or light) of that Laxml whose residence is 
the lotus, and who is ever victorious, may he be glorious ! 

Aftcrwatds he and who by his own arms obtained 

glory (pardkrama), and who is the most distinguished king 
of kings, the destroyer of the poison by means of Garuda 
(king of birds)... .contempt, of the pride of kings (kingly ser- 
pents) buoyed up (withholding up the hoods of) chivalry 
and pride . The asylum of kingly qualities, of great wealth, 
who, on his father attaining the friendship of Devas (t e., on 
his father’s death), humbled his enemies by%is might, and 
possessed himself of the earth, which contains the (gems) 
of the four oceans, and which is skirted by rich countries ; 
May he, Skandagupta, be glorious, by whose ever-increa- 
sing success his enemies in Mlcchcha countries, whose pride 
has been destroyed from the root, were, as it were, conquer- 
ed, and were ashamed to show their faces. 

4. Laxmf, having with a lirm mind well considered the 
causes of good and bad qualities, reiected, one after nnothci, 
sons of kings, and at last married him herself. 

5. Whilst this king was governing the earth no one 
amongst his subjects departed from the path of duty (dh.irma), 
or suffered, or was poor, vicious, miserly, guilty of punish- 
ment, or suffering from extreme misery. 

6. Having conquered all the world and humbled the pride 
of his enemies, and having established (rakshakas protecting 
officers in all the countries, he began to think intently. 

7. What person is there who is at once respectable and far- 
seeing, humble, and with faith, full of wisdom and memory ; 
twho is endowed with truth, straightforwardness, liberality, 
moral worth, sweetness, talent, and glory ; who is devoted 
and attached, manly, and with intellect clear on all religious 
doctrines ; who is full of gratitude, and devoted to the good of 
mankind ; and who by righteous means is able to earn wealth, 
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to preserve and increase it, and to spend it on proper objects? 

Who is there qualified best to govern all the districts of 
Surftsh^ra amongst all my servants ? Yes, I know surely, only 
Parnadatta is competent to bear the burden. 

In this way this king of kings, meditated for successive 
days and nights, and with firm resolve and earnest entreaty 
appointed (him) for the good government of the country of 
Surish^ra. 

The Devas obtained rest after appointing Varuxa to the 
west, so the king by appointing Parnadatta to the west felt 
secure. 

flis (Parnadatta’s) son, full of filial duty, was, as it were, 
the victorious Parnadatta, divided into a second selfsame 
spirit, who was brought up as his own (dear) self, whose mind* 

was serene, whose foi m was beautiful as that of Cupid, 

in keeping with the form, beautiful and variegated* whose 

acts were ever truthful. ... and whose face resembled a lotus 
in the hand of awakened Laxmi ; who was generous to those 
who submitted to him, and he who was distinguished by the 
name of Chakrapulita flourished in this world ; popular, who 
made his father greater by his (good) qualities ; in whom ever 
dwelt power tempered by mercy, humility, morality, bravery 
that boasts not, charity, cheerfulness, talent, freedom from 
debt, restless energy, beauty, contempt of the mean, freedom 
from pride, courage and generosity. 

These various qualities in an eminent degree resided in 
him without interruption. There is no one in this world to 
be compared to him in (good) qualities. 

He being endowed with all (good) qualities became worthy 
of example to mankind. 

The father (Parnadatta), having recognized these and 
other greater qualities, himself appointed him (Chakrapilita). 
He then protected the city better than his predecessors. 


t The pool plsyi upon Iho word which is repeatedly introduced. 
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He availed himself of the bravery of his two arms, did not 
depend on others, nor did he cause distress to any from pride 
but punished the wicked in the town. 

The people placed implicit confidence, and studying the 
character of the people he pleases them as if they were his 
children, with cheerfulness, sweet conversation, civility, liber- 
ality, by the familiarity ot social intercourse by devotion 

to Brhmanism, powerful, pure, charitable according to the 
rules (paths ', he enjoyed such pleasures as he could without 
transgressing wisdom, religion, and prosperity. 

* » * ♦ . what wonder that he (who was descended) 

from Parnadatta should be virtuous ? Is warm^ ever caused 
from the moon, which is cool as a collection of pearls and 
aquatic lotuses ? 

Afterwards, when In the course of nature the rainy season 
arrived after the hot season, it rained copiously and continu- 
ously for a long time, by which (the lake) Sudarmna burst 
(its embankments ?) — When a century of years plus thirty 
passed*, In the sixth day of Bhddrapada, at night, counting 
from the era, of Gupta (Guptasya Kila)... . and the rivers 
of the sea (wives), arising from the Raivata (mountain), and 
pent up for a long time, and also the Pali«ini, shining with 
its (golden) sands, again as usual proceeded (rolled) towards 
their lord (the sea), the friendly Urjayata, observing the flow of 
love on the part of the ocean, and spread, as it were, his 
I iver-hands ? 

All the people, frightened and crying to one another 
what to do and how to do, were all night or morning and 
evening) thrown into still greater consternation. 

The Sudarsana (good-looking) lake in this world ins- 
tantly became ill-looking (was destroyed). Would the Sudar- 
rana, whose appearance was like that of the sea, be ever filled 

with water ? (letters lost) he being greatly devoted to 

his father . . .having put forward Dharma (which is always) of 
beneficial sequence to its observers for the benefit of the 
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king and of the city, in a century of SamvaUaras ( yeare ) 

pitta thirty plua seven ( having passed) Chaitra( month 

Chaitra) and whose might is known Having pleased 

the gods by ghee and obeisances, and the twice-born by 
gold, and similarly the people of the city by entertaining them 
with proper civility, and also servants and respectable friends 

by gifts On the first day of the first demilunation of the 

(first) month of the Grishma season (latter half of summer;, 
in two months, in the best manner, he with great courtesy, 
and by expending immense wealth, constructed with great 

effort whose total length is too cubits, and breadth 68 

cubits, height (7 ?) persons (men's height) 

(200 cubits ?) with well-set stones the Sudarsana 

lake (destined?) to last till the deluge, and also and whose 

bund (setu) is ornamented and in which the chakrav6ka 

(heron) and the geese beautiful water as long as the 

san and moon May the city be prosperous and populous ! 

May its sins be removed by hundreds of Brahman^ sing- 
ing the Vedas century of years, also (may they be saved 

from) all kinds of evils, and from famine the arrangement 

of the description of the construction of the Sud.irrana lake 
is finished. 

The destroyer of the pride of haughty enemies of great 

fortune, a banner of his race, the lord of the whole earth 

(10 syllables lost) (4 syllables not well made out) (14 

syllables lost) the protector of the Dvfpa the lord of the 

great (4 syllables not well made out) for the suppres- 
sion of enemies his son endowed with his own qualities, 

who (son) has offered his soul to the feet of Govinda (Vishnu >, 

by him (about 14 syllables lost) and having been to the 

lotus-feet of Vishnu...... whom the people of the city have sub- 
mitted on account of his exploits, by him, with a great ex- 
penditure of money and time, who by his prowess has had in 

submission the people of the mty..>the holcler of the discus 

eiifiny...who is independent, and who for the sake of Brahma- 
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deva became a man (?) to this discus-holding Vishnu, a temple 

was constructed by Chakrapilita and From the (Kala) 

era of the Guptas a century of years plus 38 (having 

passed) (about 12 syllables lost)... (7 doubtful syllables) 

on the top of the Jayanta mountain, appears as if ruling 

and secondly on the top 
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Jtudrt Duma’s faioriptitii M Juniffur. in Siirdiitra. 
(Devandgari Transcript.) 

t H ihmmfk- 


K in: 

jHirfirfN^^tawiEr' 

^ ■ ft » ^ 

8 8wnt: nrrfv-cnr^^ dvrur Tnft 


8. 

^wTT^iw^Tinrifini vf^rsrt intmt 

m - ^ . . <V » ,. ■ «!■. ...I. ^ "v - 

f tlfllti(4TII<il«T8l ^IfTSfr «ll<lilIS|T|f!f«i|ir{ in|t 

iw^Tl^fpnrftwnwft 

wf5nai*f%wT firfiPTOiimwit^W^ wTfm imfwiwrf%wf«rt^ 

mt W MfHfmmw iif 

fin^^ilftwwr^Vn '8WTf< ^vivdifd fVii^^iiiiN iprnruw 

viS^ Hpm W- 

dwnrf w ?r (w) mro#*! a i^^r fk g w 

«: ^ < Tin ^^ n mPi n w» 

ir^ nrm ir < iT mPif p % q ^ 

.- ■ - *v ■ ■ - ■ - < Ml ^ ■ ■ — — — 

Twrenfr vr^’spfwif mpiw i?iw ^nvntr- 


(w) imn^WR w ^ i fV *mn it MfHf < 8yfi i 
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t* wiy^Tut 

W lTTUt IIWMT- 

wiwffww^ nfif^ wirrOww^Vcni^arrSt^^iT- 

f^wRf jrfrouTOt-.OTwwftfTpT fi ff ^I n - 

^ ilfil WTWf lW mW^KM T 

iVB<i9iiifhBm^^ wwiwn^ 


It w^rfSi<nfii*i^ni1^<iit^ «ii^i ii|'iiii^i*il 
iTKBrnnwffirr^ 



Ui unTOPTO 

I un iviiT 
nffB^^^nnuiirTiy ^rnir 
ifruTW ^^fWW%'iw ^ nf^ 


finrrm ^ wrjw f^wr^w^f^ncnrnf %u* 

wT flBr i in ! ^mmif 


▼W" 

ly^^rnji^T^fB^^wt^ffii! w^twritw 


i( ¥^J%iJW4|^ui|inBT^n^«rf^ ifWT^ iviffrt 

mfttw wiqOTtww^ftr:rrT^in¥BTwfirfiiRijff5^ir5^ 
wnnww ^fnn%^ 


irw«r^ ^rtirrfrWt^rrif^rirnJir ^ntfw 

Hfi jfH I 
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Sknnda Gupta'a Inscription on Nortliern Face of Rock at 
Jundgar in Surdshtra. 

(Devandgari Transcript.) 

TTtPiYT^ unp? vw ^nqirn* 

^ « arjrfif ti^ irJrfH w^n 

f^Hi^i: •re^ifw 

^ wniTfr »tw5^f<iWT*rT irftifffrnr^vTWT *iv* 

^iTOf«Wrwt ^St^^W^i^WT^ 

« '^nrfSnr^^tTTf^ it vfKKimv^ni ftwft uiHimmi’' 

^WT ^ ftsr HinrfJf tr^ • 

f^’T T 

n WT f«TT<ir ir«i'w wrwT ’w v^[iin^ 
w^5ra?^y?Tf nr^i if urofii ^ nrfwm- 

nY^Dnl ir^: iren^ 

( ^ wT VT mrf^^Ts iK 

« f«rm ^crf msrm^qhl wwt ^5 ftwra iit- 

WVU(VT<4^ 

« nfwinfs^^Wr %^T^ifkiminrttniTWJ 

wT^iBnfrftg 4 ifiMi i <m fT?f wnrj 

« ^nrrnif^^w: inwr; n ifhnftw- 

m^Hp t Mn t qi y htw icwnfq % 

9<lfl^ WTITPI^^J MW 

MMir; 

t Itif W 3 |f^ irnWfM MTMWI M: 

MMIW WfH^f 

13 
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w*. truT^fwr- 

^«ISL<1 

<® ^^rrwn^^TTiiwrMrf^MV f^ww ^TTRmrTjsr 
^ fifczrnirTT3rniianrn9r^«r: fTOin^ 

(^T) f^werwupr: miT^frnnririrw^ 

\ \ ^ninnftn?NTfrf!f wriiT irf^t twit vnn^ ^5^- 

^ ftwwnhflrn: ^wt nw* fR«»t ar^ 

if ^4 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

aif^iwf "T iw- 

^?t% II 1IW AkT^iir 1^ ^unfiAWT^ ^ 

arro^r ^ h^ k ^iwr 

!^ wrf^rar wiaiRg’anc^ ?^f’ ^fWAWw 

^ HHTO 5^(^) fA^BUPPflWHinw »T% 

V ^ ^T»rtw ^ wT^anww ifrrnrt^, v 
Wipft flRIlT UTl^WTaf^T^# 

IB fl^fV HwVfini^ftiniKJ 

uw *• wiiTw^ Hw^ ^nn% fk^ J wrti 

arqr^^rnqaqTQWiafBlfaRaif^ 

t^L anng^^nMyro a mn? > fii^ TWB i w Tiftngr (^«i%) iiW 
T^Pir^ V^i: %w Q f^fiifi 

^ affir vwrfii) t«f xnftfiA f|M« 

fwwr 

W I ^ A <1 AUTfffif^lTT ftWlrf^BTlftr^ 

aiTiAnJ irTJ irPt HT^W'WW Bl^t 
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w iwift?! : (wwt: hv irWr)irTJ wi 

ww ^^fwf5i WTrf^! ftfvir^T^rfir 

fc «rlw mtit farfwCTRih^ ^kw .. ww*WfWTfgjS:Ti€rMfw- 
Wffrt n^ W < T ^r ^< nfr wnKm ^ W<||i T ^ - 


XL 

^nnirw: wnnrff^TwflrvwnrviT Hvftift ifW^wr- 

^v^w^TT^rwj Hivt^ Tw* 

i>n^ TOUT <iwt i * n ^Ti^ 

mm ^w iww tf^ iv i wwm ftwirni: ^- 

< ! ... ivxr IIW IH I l Wl (^l%Tf^) 

^wrfHf^rnsrf^ unwro- 

irnf^ 

<< wfcr ^ tijirnirPnvir^hf ^^c^¥irrfiir>iyF 
fT^€vn»^ vf*nr intmi Taf4wr 


^?nrr*r ^ v^rnrnftl^fi^ ^iwwmmmJK m \w\ wmm 

^ ^TKT m km ^«snf»WT 

vnrrw ^rwBrJhr 

*i>nT ^ ^ f^irfir 

^ ••• ’»¥r^irw^^Wi^rT^TO^wBF 

wt 

1^ irwivf^ «nftf Y... 
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IV. 

Tvantcript and Iranalationt with Remarks, of an Inacriptittn 
on a Stone-PiUar at Jasdan^ in Kdthiioad. 

Ov the 15th August 1862, I submitted to the Society a 
ircsh facsimile, transcript, and translation of the so-called 
“ Sdh Inscription” at Jundga^/; recording the construction 
of a bridge by SuviAdkha, the Persian Governor of Kfi^diwde/, 
appointed by Rudra Ddma. I then remarked that ‘‘ Rudra 
Ddma appears to have been a grandson of Svdmi Chashtana, 
and not his son ; the inscription contained the father’s name, 
but that part Is unfortunately completely lost.”^ Our learned 
Vice-President, the Honorable Mr. Justice Newton, in his 
paper *' On the Sdh, Gupta, and other Ancient Dynasties of 
Kattiawar and Guzerat,” read on the loth September 1803, 
found this fact '* an entirely satislactory solution of the 
difficulty ” regarding the reading of a coin in which the 
legend was impeifect, and did not give the name of the Sdh 
king, but was sufficiently preserved to enable Mr. Newton to 
make out that the coin was of the father of Mahd Kshatrapa 
Rudra Ddma.^ I am glad to be enabled to restore the name 
of Rudra Dinia's father, lost both in the rock inscription and 
coin. The young Pandit who copied for me the Junfigad ins- 
criptions, has been fortunate enough to meet with a new ins- 
cription on the margin of a lake at Jasdan in Kde/dw^d. For 
this he is indebted to his own zeal in seconding my elTorts, 
and to the courtesy and intelligence of the K6fAi Chief of 
Jasdan, who induced my Pandit to stop and to visit the pillar. 
This inscription is brief, but it gives us the names of five Sfih 
kings, commencing with Sv&mi Chashfana : — 

R6j& Mahikshatrapa Bhadramukha Sv4mi Chashfana ; his 
son, R6jd Kshatrapa Svdmi Jaya Ddma; his son, Rdjd Mahdk- 


* Joumal DumbAj Branch Unyal Asiatic f^ouioty, January 1863, pp. -f 
nad 6 , 
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shatrapa Rudra Duma; his son, Raji Mah&kshatrapa 

Bhadramukha Sv&mi Rudra Sinha ; his son, RdjA Mahdksha- 
trapa Svdmi Rudra Sena. 

The other individuals mentioned in the inscription were in 
all likelihood oHicers of the district. 

Transcript in Vavandtjri of an Tnsiription fiom Jtmhni in 
Kdthiwad^ gioiug the nArnes of Jive 8dh~Kings 

< W ^ 

^ m 

tt «rf njgpm 

< irnTTO*ftgWff*mrari«l^ unrfM: \ i ... 

We have also here a confirmation of the correct reading* 

and idcntificalion of the unique coin of Rudra Sinha, the 
son of Rudra Dama, on which Mr. Newton read his paper 
before the Society in 1 8b I. ♦ Mr. Newton has already given 
us Jaya Dama’‘« coin, but without his name. I hope to exhibit 
.•sonic clear .specimens at the next meeting. To mo the most 
important part of the inscription is the date 127, which is the 
era in which Rudra Sena or his officers wrote the inscription. 
In my paper on the Sanskrit numerals, submitted to the 
Society on the] 12th December 1862, I stated in my remarks 
that the coins of Rudra Damn's son bore date 104 and up- 
wards, and those of his grandson 140. This inscription is 
dated evidently in tlic year 127 of the same era, confirming 
my reading of the numerals entirely. I then ventured also 
to express my opinion, that the era was that of KshaharAta 
or Phrahates, one of the Arsacidse, and that it corresponded 
to the Hindu Sakanripak&la, or era of the Soka. King. A 

* Journal Bombay Bianch Boyal Auialic Society, Vol. VJ. ]>. 15, 
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more careful study of the inscriptions enables me to furnish 
also the name of the Saka or Scythian king. That name 
occurs several times in the N4sik, Karlen, and Junir inscrip- 
tions, and hitherto I was content, following too implicitly 
Dr. Stevenson, to look upon Nahap&na as the Viceroy of 
Phrahates, instead of the King himself. 

At the next meeting I shall lay before the Society a brief 
Survey of Indian Chronology from the first century of the 
Christian era to the twelfth, and in it I propose to discuss 
more tully the question of this and the other eras. 

Tranalat on of An Inscription from Jordan in Kdt/iitvad, giving 
tlie names of five Sdh-Kinga. 

In the year 127 Bhidrapada (month) dark half-yth (day) of 
the moon, this Satra (tank ) of R&jd Mahd Kshatrapa Dhadra 
mukha Svimi Rudra Sena, the great grandson of the son of 
R6j4 Mahd Kshatrapa Svami Chashfana ; the grandson of the 
son of R4j4 Kshatrapa; Svdmi Jaya Dama, the grandson of 

Rij4 Mahd Kshatrapa Rudra Dama, (son of) R4j4 Mah4 

Kshatrapa Bhadra Mukha Svimi Rudra. Of the son of 
Supra Nithaica ot Manasagotra, the grandson of Khara, 
with brothers (some letters not well made out.) 

V. 

A Brief Burveg of Indian Chronology^ from the Firtt Century of 
the Christian Era to the Twelfth. 

The name of Sandracottus or Sandrocyptus, the Sanskrit 
Chandragupta, preserved by classical writers, t. e. Justin, Ar- 
rian, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Quintus Curtius, Plutarch, 
&c.i who describe the events immediately following Alexand- 
er’s conquests, has been found to be a connecting link be- 
tween the history of the East and of the West. In the words 
of MQller ; — “The date of Chandragupta is the sheet-anchor 
of Indian Chronology and to quote the same learned orien- 
talist, “In the history of Indian literature, dates are mostly so 
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precarious, that a confirmation, even within a century or two, 
is not to be despised.*' 

The object of this paper is to examine closely the Chrono- 
logy of Indian history ; and with the light which the numer- 
ous inscriptions and coins on this <>^0 of India has afforded 
us, to endeavour to trace with accuracy the exact dates of 
the various dynasties which have ruled over different parts of 
tndia, from the first to the twelfth century of the Christian 
era. 

To a classical writer again we a**e indebted for other con- 
necting links between the history of the East and of the West. 
Ptolemy Claudius notices the names of some Indian kings in 
giving a list of the ro>al cities of India. Ozene, he tells us, 
is the capital of Tiastenes, Balhana of Siri Polcmeus, Hippo- 
cura of Baleocurus, and Malanga of Basaronax.* That Siri 
Polemeus may be the same as Pul 6 m 4 vi of the Andhra dy- 
nasty of the Purdnas, was guessed at by Wilford and Lassen; 
and in my paper on the JunAga^^ inscription of Rudra Ddma, 
or rather of his Governor Suvifikha, I pointed out that 
Tiastenes was no other than Svimi Chashtana, the grand- 
father jf Rudra Ddma. The Jasdan inscription, discovered 
last month, gives us the name of Chashfana and of his four 
lineal descendants ; the last of whom flourished in the year 
127 of a certain era. Inscriptions of Padumdvi are found at 
K&rlen, N6sik, N6n&gh&t, and the character of the writing 
closely resembles the inscription of Rudra Dima’s Governor 
of Surish^ra and Junigad. We have also long and valuable 
inscriptions, of Gautamiputra, who has hitherto been looked 
upon as the father of Padumivf, as wrongly stated in the 
Pauriaika lists. Gautamiputra however appears from one of 
the Nisik inscriptions to have been the son of Padumivi : he 
boasts of ruling over Afvaka, A«maka, Madrak, Sur 4 sh/ra, 
Kukura, Aparta, Andpa, Vidurbha, A'karivati, and over the 


* Biiaronsz ii in nil likelihood VstM-riji, fud Malanga, may be Malaya. 
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hills Vikpraxavata, PiriyAtra, Sahya, Krish«agiri, Mancha< 
«SVisth&na, Malaya, Mahendra, f’resh^Aagirl, and Chakora. 
But what is worthy of remark, the encomiast calls him the 
destroyer of Sakas, Yavanas, and Palhavas, and the dcstro}'- 
cr of the descendants of Kshaharita, and the establisher of 
the glory of the family of 5atav£hana. He is also called 
i^atakarwl. It is evident from the inscriptions that P.idiim£vf 
or Pulumni was not so great a monarch a* his son Gautami- 
putra, whose conquests extended considerably to the north, 
7. r. as far as Cutch and Sindha. 

The Junagat/ inscription of Rudra Dime’s Governor, 
which, judging by the character of the writing, is contem- 
poraneous, tells us that Rudra Dima recovered by his own 
prowess, nearly the same countries as are stated to have been 
conquered by Gaulamiputra, /. e. Ilic eastern and western 
Akarivatl, AnCipa, Anarta, Surdsh/ra, Asvaka, Cacha, 
Sauvira. Kukuta, Apardnta, Nis.idha,&c., and the inscription 
further adds that Rudra Dama icpeatcdly defeated xS'utakarjji, 
the lord of Dakshi»&patha or the southern roads. Chash/ana 
and Padum&vl being considered, on the authority of Ptolem} , 
as contemporaries, Rudra Dima and Gautamiputra tan with- 
out violence to chronology be also considered as contemporary 
monarchs. The inference I draw from the inscription is, 
that Gautamiputra extended his conquest to the north of the 
Godavari and the Narmadi as far as Cutch and Sind, and 
that he soon lost the territories which he had thus conquered 
by the superior might of Rudra Dima. Whether Gautami- 
putra had first conquered Jay a Dima the father of Rudra 
Dima, or Chash^ana himself, is not clear; in all likelihood he 
only conquered territories which had independent governors 
owing a certain amount of allegiance to the rulers of Ujjayinf. 
Rudra Dima would appear to have defeated Sitakarni or 
Gautamiputra, and a people called Yodheyas, a warlike tribe 
from the north. The contemporary existence of Padumivl and 
Gautamiputra or 5atakarai in the south, and of Chashfana, 
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Jaya D 4 ma, and Rudra Ddma in the north being satisfactorily 
established, I shall proceed to examine the dates that should 
be ascribed to them. 

Although we know absolutely nothing of Ptolemy himself, 
fortunately his date is known. He certainly flourished in 
A. c. 139 Alexandria, and survived Antoninus, and there- 
fore was alive in a. c. i6i. It is as well to remember that 
the geographical treatise of Ptolemy was based on an earlier 
work of Marinus of Tyre, but Marinus himself flourished in 
the middle of the and century of the Christian era. Allowing 
a few years for precedence, we should be fully justifled in 
placing Chash^ana and Padumivl between a. c. 130 and a. c. 
150. Padumivl's inscriptions are dated in the 3rd, 6th, 7th, 
19th, and 24th years of his reign, and Gautamiputra's Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs Nisik inscription is dated in the 7th year 
of his own reign. G^utamiputra’s northern conquests, 
however, appear to have been effected whilst his father was 
living, as they are recorded in an inscription dated in the 
19th year of Padum^vl’s reign. Jaya D&ma’s reign was 
therefore in all probability very short, and Rudra Ddma 
flourished, it is to be presumed, somewhere about a. c. 170. 
On the coins of Rudra Damn’s son, 1 And the date 104, or 
rather 114, as the best specimens show; and for Rudra 
D&ma’s grandson wc have 127 in the Jasdan inscription, and 
140 on the coins. Rudra Dima being placed in a. c. 170, his 
son Rudra Sinha may well be assumed to have reigned a. c. 
190; and as his coins bear the date 114, the only era which 
would give this result, is the ^akanripakila, which commences 
78 years after Christ. 

I shall now proceed to show that this 8akanripak&la, or 
era of the 8aka-king, is that of Nahapdna, in all likelihood a 
Parthian monarch, and a descendant of Phrahates. There 
are three inscriptions, at Carlen, N6sik, and Junir respectively, 
which are dated, the Nisik in the 4and and the Junir in the 
45th year ; the date at Karlen being lost. The inscriptions 
14 
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begin with the simple words Varshd (in the yearj. The Jasdan 
inscription, dated 127, begins exactly in the same way. 

One of the Nisik inscriptions, which is dated in the 42nd 
year, is clearly older than those of Padumivi and Gautami- 
putra, by about 50 years, judging by the alphabet. The 
inscription states that Ushavadita, the son of Dinlka and the 
son-in-law of Rij&kharita Kshatrapa Nahapina, being 
married to his daughter Dakshamitrft, constructed a cave and 
made magnificent charitable endowments near N&sik. Usha- 
vad&ta is called a Saka. in another of the N4bik inscriptions. 
He proceeded by the orders of the ** Bhatiraka^" t.e., I pre- 
sume, of Nahapina, to release Uttambhidra Hirudha [Herod?] 
at Malaya ; the Milayas, a people of the southern ghats, 
fled at his approach, but he compelled them to submit to the 
Uttambhidra Kshatris. Ushavadita then retired to Pushkara, 
in all likelihood the holy place of pilgrimage near Ajmir. As 
Ushavadita was a iSaka, it is proper to assume that Nahapina 
was of the same tribe, t. e. a Scythian or Parthian. The 
word Kshaharita* was pronounced long ago to resemble 
Phrahates, one of the Arsacidae, by Dr Stevenson, but he sup- 
posed Nahapina was a Viceroy of Phrahates ; whilst the 
direct and easy construction of the sentence leads me to inter- 
pret the title as meaning King Phrahates Mahikshatrapa Naha- 
p&na. Unfortunately the history of the Arsacidae is not well 
preserved, and I am unable to decide the exact relationship 
which Nahapina bore to Pacorus or Artabanus the Fourth. 
Pacorus is admitted to have ascended the'throne a. c. 77,after 
the death of Artabanus the Fourth, who is, I suppose, the 
same as Vologeses the First. Is the name Nahapina the same 
as Vonones ? Is it to be presumed that Nahapina entered 
upon his conquest of India or became independent of 
Pacorus a. c. 78? His power extended southwards to Mala- 

* The name IS ako ipelt KliHgATita, vrhiuh u, 1 believe, the Migadhi 
form of Kebab 11 ita The popular name of Ehcjigira in EfUiiwid is, pre- 
sume, deiived fioin Ebagarita, 
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bar, and he no doubt conquered or displaced the dynasty of 
S&tavihana, which ruled for several centuries before at 
Paithana on the GodAvarf. 

Padum&vi is caHied Navanara Sviml, f. e, a new kingc, and 
he has also the title of the Svimi of Benikataki. Gautami- 
putra is also called the Sviml of Ben 4 katak 6 . Ben&kataki 
is, I believe, identical with Warangul, the capital of Telingana 
or Andhra. Some time after the displacement or desti uction 
of the Sitavihana dynasty by Nahapftna, Padumivi from the 
south-east appears to have advanced towards the north and 
occupied Paithana ; and his son Gautamiputra made still 
greater conquests towards the north. 

From the Kathi-sarito-sigara it appears that a king named 
Satavdhana ruled at Paithana, when Nanda reigned at P&tali- 
putra, t. e. about 325 years before Christ. The poet Guaidhya 
at the Court of S&tavihana, collected in Pisicha Bhisha" 
a great variety of stories, a Sanskrit abstract of which we 
have now in the shape of the Kathi-sarito-s&gara of Somadeva 
and Kshemendra. The Ninighita inscription notices a 
Kumiro Sitavihano, evidently a prince reigning in the 
neighbourhood of Paithana ; this inscription is about 1 50 
years later than those of A«oka ; and as Gautamiputra is 
praised for re-establishing the glory of the Satav6hana-dy- 
nasty, we may conclude, that princes of this dynasty ruled at 
Paithana from the 4th centuiy before Christ to the ist after.* 


* jAioBaatbon have also Btories regardioir Bftta^ ftbanas, of Paithana. 
fifiidraka ia aald by RAjaabekhara to have been a Brahmin Minister of a 
BAtav&hona, who afterwards bestowed upon his Miuistir one half ofhiH 
dominiona, for rescuing his queen from danger. BBtavBbana la desenbrd by 
them to have mode a oollection of Gbtlifa. Whether the Sddraka of the 
Mrichuhhakatika is this Brahman Minister and warrior I am not yet prepared 
to aay. I poeeess a copy of 700 Qkthbs aktribnted to Sktavkhana, having 
love for their enbjpot. They are in mixed Prakrit I have two Banskiit 
commentaries on them. B&aa and Dhananjayapiave reteiences to B&tAv&. 
hana's collection of Q&thAs. The following novel names of poets are contain* 
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The era of Nahap^na may therefore be synchronous with his 
coronation on defeat of a S 4 tavihana-king of Paithana. Naha- 
piina does not appear to have had a son, and 1 presume that 
the father Chash^ana was a descendant of son of Dakshi> 
mitra and Ushavaddta. Our learned Vice-President, Mr. 
Newton, has succeeded in finding a coin of Chashfana, in 
which Chashfana’s father’s name appears indistinctly. 

The era which corresponds to the so-called fdlivjliliana era 
is the £^nkanripakiila. It is so called in the oldest grants of 
the Chulukyas. 

AVyabha^a senior, the celebrated Indian astronomer, who 
states that the earth and not the sun mi v es, gives the date of 
his birth corresponding to a. c. 476, in the years of the Kali- 
}uga. He wa.t a native of Kusumapura, %. e. Pdtaliputia, 
and although he appears to have visited Ujjayinl, he makes 
no mention of tiic Sdlivdhana or Vikram eras. 

The next most eminent astronomer is Vardha Mihira, who, 
on a.slronomical grounds, is supposed to have flourished about 
the middle of the sixth century after Christ. ' I have lately 
met with 509 iSaka-kdla or a. v. 587, as the date of his'death, 
in a commentary by A mardja, on the Khan<fa-khddya-kara??a 
oi Brahmagupta. Varfiha Mihira shows some acquaintance 
with Greek authors, and gives a great many Greek astronomi- 
Cutl terms. He informs us that the 8akendra-kila commenced 
in the year 3179 of the Kaliyuga. In another place he calls 
the era ib'aka Bhdpa-k&la, both the expressions signifying, era 

ed in tho wurk , v, hich is SHid in some of the Juina MSS. to huve hemi com- 
fosed by the assistance of Pafkfits:— Bodiss , Clmlloba, Mukainndi.Ben*, 
Aiijai.irAja, Kani&iila, ^rirAja, and Uhimasf Ami. KAIatiAtba, the cummentu- 
toi, {;ives the following additional names:— EaviiAja, VislmudatU, Rati-rAja, 
ruiHmiira<>ikn, Nfeira, AvaiAl, Kavva, Usala Jalah .radhvaui Kesava. There 
aie allusions fiequently to the QodAvarl, NarmadA, Tapti and tlie Vin* 
dhya mountains ; one also to the liberality of VikrainAlilyu. to the yellow 
or rather brown robes of the Buddhist priests and to Buddha. The ini oca- 
tiou is to -Siva, and there arc many alluiions to him and TArvati, his consort. 
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of the £faka-king. Brahmagupta, who wrote in iS^.ika-k41a 550 
or A. c. 628, speaks of so many years having passed at the 
“end of 8aka.” 

Bha/totpala, wl^ wrote his commentaries on the works of 
Variha Mihira in *‘8aka’* 888, i.e. a. (.956, explains the 
expression ^Shkcndra-k^la as follows : 8aka means king of 
the Mlechchha tribe, and the time when they were destroyed by 
Vikramfiditya Deva is properly known as 8aka. 

Bhiskar^charya, who wrote a. D. 1113, gives the years 
of the Kaliyuga to the “ end ” or “ death of the 8aka-king." 
There is no allusion to the era f Vikram4ditya or 5aliv^ 
liana in the works of Fahian or Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims. They, as Buddhist.*, reckon from the 
Nir\d)':i oi Buddha. 

In an able paper by the Rev. C. Ahvis on the Principles of 
Singalese Chronology,* he observes : — “The Singalese have 
four eras by uliich they d.ite the year of any event. That 
which is most familiar to the generality of the people is the 
ii&ka Warusa, which is the year of some king of the continent 
of Asia, whose name was S4ka and who was said to be the 
head of the royal house of Yavana (Grecian)." 

Legendary tales in the south of India regarding 8&liv4- 
hana, as given in one of the Mackenzie manuscripts,! state 
that “861iv6hana was born in the country of Ayodhyi, in a 
potter's house under the influence of Athi Sheshan." 

Abu Rehan Mahomed Albiruni, the celebrated Arabian as- 
tronomer and author, who accompanied Mahmood of Ghazni 
in his expedition against Somanatho, thus writes of the 8aka 
era : — 

“The Saka era, called by the Indians 8uka-k61a, is pos- 


• Journal of the Ceylon Pranch of the B’<yal Asiatic Sooiuty for 1856— 
68, page 184. 

f Second Report on the Examination and Reatoration p£ the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts, by the Rev. William Taylor, page 49, 
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tcrior to that of Vikram&ditya by 135 years. FsXa, is the 
name of a prince who reigned over the countries situated 
between the Indus and the sea. His residence was in the 
centre of the empire, in the country named A'^ryivarta. The 
Indians cause him to be born in another cTass than that of 
the Sakyas ; some pretend that he was a Sudra and a native 
of the town of Mansoora. There are even some who say 
that he was not of the Indian race, and that he was born in 
western countries. The people had much to suffer from des- 
potism until they received aid from the east. Vikram^ditya 
marched against him, put his army to flight, and killed him 
in the territory of Kuroor, situated between iftultin and the 
castle of Luny. This epoch became celebrated by the joy 
which the peoples felt at Saka's death, and it was selected for 
an era, principally by astronomers. On the other hand Vikra- 
miditya received the title £[rl, on account of the honour which 
he had acquired. But after all, the interval between the era of 
Vikramiditya and the death of f^aka, proves thatj the victor 
was not t^e celebrated Vikram6ditya, but another prince of 
the same name 

Hemachandra has the following synonymes for Stftavi- 
hana : — H&la, Sdliv4hana, and S41ihana, Runtala, Chaura- 
vindha, and Sasso, in the Desf N£ma M614. 

We do not meet with the statement that the f?aka era 
commenced with the destruction ot the ^akas till the 8th cen- 
tury, and I cannot help thinking that the defeat of the Sak- 
as by Gautamiputra is the event confounded by later writers 
with the real 8aka-k41a adopted by Ushavaddta and the S4h 
kings. The difference between the Saka-k4la, a. c. 78, and 
the date of the northern conquest of Gautamiputra is about 

• Prin8*>p’s Essays by E. Thomas. Yol. 11, p. 108. 

Not adagio inacripilou or Ooppei-plate graat is dated in the Vikrama 
Samvat before the llth century of the Ohristian era. The Vikmma Sam* 
vat was brought into use on the revival of Jainism and the establish- 
ment uf the Anhilpura dyn i^ty, in Gujarat, 
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6o or 70 years, and it is worthy of observation that a mistake 
of about 60 years runs through Buddhist chronology up to 
the 3rd century after Christ {tee Tumour’s Introduction to the 
Mahavanso, page 38) ; and I find the same error in the 
writings of the ablest Jaina author, Hem&chirya. In some 
cases the Vikrama era is confounded with the ^aka-k&la, 
and vice vered. The 8vct6mbara Jainas place the Nirvina 
of Mah&vlra 470 years before the Vikrama era ; the Digam- 
baras 605. The difference, it will be observed is 135, and 
1 have no doubt it has arisen from the latter confounding 
the two eras, in clumsy attempts at calculating backwards, 
and then trying to make a correction by the addition of 135 
years, which is the difference between the Vikramiditya and 
<?filiv 4 hana eras. 

An inscription in the Kanheri caves, of about the same 
age as that of Rudra Dima, mentions the name of a king 
8aka Sena, who evidently ruled over the Concan. Along with 
the hordes of the 5 akas, Scythians, or Parthians, or perhaps 
shortly afterwards, came the A'bhlras, of whom 1 have dis- 
covered an inscription at Nisik. One of their kings is named 
I«vaiasena, the son of Sivadatta ; judging by the alphabet, 
Tsvarasena appears to have ruled shortly after Rudra Dima, 
perhaps in the neighbourhood of Nisik. Were the Giuli 
kings, in the neigbourhood of Nisik, and of Trimbakeavara, 
the same as the Aljhira kings? I am inclined to attribute 
the coin of lavaradatta to one of the A'bhfra kings. The 
difference of the letters of Ushavadita’s inscription and 
that of Rudra Dima is, as I have stated, about fifty years. 
We may therefore now classify the Parthian rulers of India as 
follows ; — 

Kshaharita, M^&kshatrapa Nahapina, a.c. 78 ; Ushava- 
dita, his son-in-law, the son of Diniki, the husband of Da- 
kshamitri, 78+45» a :, c . 123 wr!... Sviml ? Tika ; Svimi 
Chashtana, about a.c. 150, fne contemporary of Ptolemy 
Claudius, at Ujjayinf. His * son was Jaya Dima. His son 
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Rudra Dama. Rudra Sinha, son of Rudra Dima, dated loi, 
104, 105, 1 14; Rudra Sih, son of Rudra Sinha. 133, 138 ; 
ya$a Dima, son of Dima S^h. 15(?) Dima Jita Sri, son 
of Rudra Sih. 154; Vira Dima, son of Dima Sih. 164; 
Vijaya Sih, son of Dima Sih. 168, 172 ; Dima Jita Sri, 
son of Dima Sih. 178 ; Rudra Sih, son of Vlra Dima. 
188, 198; Viava Sinha, son of Rudra Sih. 188, 200; Atri 
Dima, son of Rudra Sih. 210, 214 ; Vi«va Sih, son of A'tri 
Dima. 217, 225 ; Rudra Sinha, son of Sviml Jina Dima. 
230 ; A«a Dima, son of Rudra Suh. 238, 240, 23 (?); Svimi 
Rudra Sih, son of Svimi Rudra Dima. 29^, 298 ; Svimi 
Rudra Sih, son of Svimi Satya Sih. 

For this arrangement I am indebted to the invaluable re- 
searches of Mr. Newton. The numerals arc given from my 
own researches. 

The capital of these princes, or at all events of Chash^ana, 
was Ujjayini in Milava, for which valuable piece of informa- 
tion we are indebted to Ptolemy. 

The coins of the so-called Sih kings come down to 298 of 
the Sfakan^ipakila, and the era of the 8aka-King having been 
so long and successively adopted, and accurately preserved 
on coins and inscriptions, became undoubtedly the best known 
and most prevalent era in India, as well as in Ceylon, Burmah, 
Bili, Java, and even Japan, to which Buddhism was carried 
from India in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

The Valabhl copper-plate grants are dated from 311 to 348 
Samvat. A copper-plate grant in the Society’s possession, 
which has evidently been overlooked up to this time, actually 
calls the era fakanripakila, or, to be more precise, it is dated 
in the fourth century ** Samvatsara iSatachatushtaye,” of the 
Sakanripakila. I have reason to believe that the grant is old, 
but there is evidence of its having been forged within 50 years 
of the last of the Valabhl grants as yet discovered. Whether 
the grant be genuine or not, the evidence in regard to the name 
of the era does not materially lose its value, as the forger has 
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been careful not to give the exact year, but simply to state 
the century of the era, which we must accept as correct, 
as this forger may naturally be expected to avoid an error 
in date, which would vitiate the document more than any 
other single error. 

The year 31 1 closely folloi^ng on the latest date on the 
coins of the Sih kings, indicates clearly that the Valabhls 
succeeded the Sihs. A sentence in the copper-plate, %v1uch 
has hitherto not been translated correctly, shows that they 
triumphed over a sun-worshipping people (Maitrakas). The 
Valabhis arc generally supposed to have reigned long, but 
it is clear from the dates, as well as from the son of the 
minister of one of the early kings having served nearly the 
last king, that the dynasty did not last more than 40 years. 

Exactly two years ago, I gave a correct genealogical 
table of the Valabhl dynasty, to which, in some instances, I 
am now enabled to give the dates from the copper-plates 

SBNA^PATI BHATA''rRA. 


Dhara Sena. Droaa Sinha. Dhruva Sena. Dharapattah. 

310 I 

Guha Sena. 

Dhara Sena. 322 

I 3 ^ 


Filiditya or 
Dharmiditya. 


Kbaiiagraha. 


Derabha</a. 


Dhara Sena. 


Dhruva Sena. 
_ or Biliditya. 


Filiditya Deva. Kharagraha. Dhruva Sena. I 

I 333 I . 

FilMitya. Dhara Sena. 

I 338. 

FilMitya. 

348 and 346. 


15 
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The dates tally better than in any of the schemes yet 
proj^osed, with the date assigned by Jalna authors to Dhru- 
va Seha, in whose reign the Kalpa-setra was publicly read, 
A. c. 466, at A'nandapura. I i^s inclined at one time to 
identify a Dhruvapattah of Valabhl, noticed by Hiouen 
Thsang as his contetnpomry, and as the son-in-law of the 
son of fiiMditya or Harshavardhana, with the Dharapatuh of 
the genealogical table of the Valabhls, but it is now clear 
that Hiouen>*Thsang's Dhruvapattah is an entirely different 
monarch. 

The latest date of the Valabhl kings is 348, a. c. 426, 
and they appear to me to have been succeeded by Kum&ra- 
gupta and Skandagupta. Regarding the various errors which 
have been committed in reading the dates of the Gupta 
dynasty, it would be waste of time now to dwell upon , but 
h is clear from the Junigad inscription, where the date is 
given three times, as well as from the Kuhaon pillar inscrip- 
tion, that Skandagupta flourished from 129 to 141 of the 
** Guptakila, an era which was established from the foundation 
of the Gupta dynasty.’* 

Many attempts have been made to decipher and translate 
correctly the first lines on the Kuhaon pillar, containing the 
date. The grand source of error has arisen from putting a 
visarga after the word Sinte (in the peaceful), the visarga 
not existing in the original Sinte, being an adjective qualify- 
ing Rijyd.. The correct rendering and translation, 1 submit 
is : — ** In the month of Jyaishfha, in the year 141, in the peace- 
ful reign of Skandagupta.” The Benares copper-plate grants 
of Sri Hastinah are dated in the 163rd year of the Guptakdla 
(Prinsep's Indian Antiquities, by Thomas, Vol. II., page 251), 
and I have no doubt that the date on Toramdna’s coins, 187, 
is from the same era. 

When did this era commence ? is a question that cannot 
be answered with certainty. I am inclined to regard, with 
Colone Cunningham, a. c. 318, as the commencement of the 
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Guptakila. I have a Jaina manuscript which is (jlated in the 
77 and year of the Guptakilai but unfortunately the eorf’Oi' 
ponding^ Vikrama or ;8iliv6hana’s year is not given, nor is it 
possible at present to ascertain the exact date of the author 
from other sources. It is remarkable, that a. c. 318 is e^ual to 
78+240, t. e. the era commences four cycles of 60 efter the 
8akanripak6la. The principal, and 1 may say the only autho- 
rity for the Guptakila, is Albirugi, who seys, that the era of 
the Guptas begins with the 241 st year of the era of the 8 akas. 
For my own part, I am not disposed to place implicit reliance 
on Albiruni, who blunders frequently in his fisctf and dates ; 
not so much perhaps from want of zeal or ability, as from 
carelessness and imperfect knowledge of his informants. 

We have the following dates for the Gupta kings ; — 
Chandragupta 1. 

Samudragupta* 

ChandragtfpU II 8a— 93 Guptakilp. 

KwmUragnpta 90+?— lai „ 

Skandagypta 138-5-141 »» 

Bakragupta. 

Devagupta. 

Bydhagupta 165—180 „ 

The Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta, who, 
according to this scheme, flourished about a. c. 400, gives ns 
a long list of contemporary kings, and notices also the Shahan 
Shahi king of Pprsisi evidently one of the Sassanians. The 
list is as follows ; — 

Mahendra of Ko«a 1 a. 

Vyighrarija of Mah&kantiraka. 

Mandar^a of Kaurittaka. 

Svimedatta of Mahendrigiri and Kottdraka. 

Kityiyana of Airandapalla. 

Vishnu Sdpivamukta of Kdnchi. 

Haativarmd of the race of NUa>rfj<. 

Ugrasena of Valaka. 

Kubera of Devardndhra. 

Dhananjaya of Kosthalapura. 


Dakshiiifpatha, 
- in Southern 
India. 
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Rudra-datta 

Matila. 

N6gadatta. 

Chandravarmi. 

Ga»apati. 

Niga. 
Nigfasena. 
Achyuta Nandi. 
Balavarmi. 


of Ai> 4 -varta.* 


The Valabhl Samvat, if identical, as Albiruni say«;, 
with the Guptaktfla, is certainly not that adopted by the 
Valabhf princes, as their copper-plate grants are dated, 
not from i to 50, but, as I think, in the Rdka-k£la from 
310 to 348 ; the Valabhl Samvat then, must now be sup- 
posed to be the Guptakila introduced into Surashtra by 
Kumiraguptaf and Skandagupta. 

Of about the same age as the inscription of Skanda- 
gupta at Jun^garf, is a copper-plate grant, dug out by the 
late Dr. James Bird from a tope at Kanheri. This is dated 
in the a45th year of a reigning dynasty, the name of which 
is not clearly copied, either in the copies published or in the 
copper-plate itself. A correct decipherment of the first line 
of this copper-plate would give us the name of a new dynasty. 
1 read it as follows **Obeisance to the all-knowing : in the 
24$th year of the reigning dynasty of the Triktitakas, &c." 
The rest of the copper-plate is not correctly deciphered by 
Dr. Stevenson, but admits of no difficulty now. 

A country named Trikd/a is mentioned in one of the 
Ajanti inscriptions in connection with Ldfa and Andhra ; and 


* Joamal Btag si A. B Yol Yl. part 11. page 979 The lut ia aooording 
to my own readiagof the inisrlptlin, lomewhat dlflerent from that giren 
by rrioMp. 

t FrinMp*a Bssaya, by E Thomae, Yol. 1. p«go 234. 

The Yalabbl princei in oy opinion irereikaoclagnpta, the date of the last 
of the Yalabbl monarchs being 9a+79^x C. 436, and that of Knminigiipta 
818+97-A.0.41S 
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the dynasty of the Trikdfakas which seems to have reigned 
two centuries and a half, appears to me to be the same as 
the “S4h” dynasty. 

The Ajantft inscriptions enable me to trace a dynasty of 
Kailakila Yavanas in Vf kitaka, a province between the Bay 
of Bengal and the 5rl Balia hills, south of Hyderabad in the 
Deccan.* They appear to have ruled in eastern and central 
India, shortly after the or to be precise, *‘Sena," 

kingr, the successors of Rudra Dinuu The dynasty of Vla- 
dhyarakti, the chief of the Kailakiia Yavanas, according to 
some of the Puriaas, may now be classified as follows ; — 

Vindhyaiakti. 

Pravara Sena. 

Kudra Sena, grandson of Gotami, daughter of the 
king Bhavan4ga. 

Prithvl Sena. 

Rudra Sena II. 

Pravara Sena II., son of Prabhivatlguptl, the daughter 
of Mahfrijidhirija, Bri Deva Gupta. 

Deva Sena. 

The connection of this family with the Gupta and Ndga 
kings is worthy of note. 

Budhagupta is the last of the Guptas whose date has 
been found. In the same site (Eran) and in nearly the charac- 
ter as the inscription containing Budhagupta*s name, is one 
dated in the first year of Toramiaa, and the question na- 
turally occurred to me whether he was not identical with 
the Toramiaa of KBfmir, mentioned in the Rija-tarangial. 

In my Essay on Kflidisa, read nth October i860, 1 
remarked : *Tt is not unlikely that this Toramiaa noticed 
in the Eran pillar and Boar inscriptions (J. B. A. S. Vol. VII. 
pages 632 and 633) is the same as the brother of Hira?tya, 
noticed in the 3rd book of the R&ja-tarangini.”t I then 


' • Jonrual Bombny Bnnch B<iysl AiiatJe Soolaty, Vol. VII., page 68. 
t Journal Bombay Bmoch Boyal Bsiatio Society, No. ZXI. p i20. 
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proceeded briefly to give reasons which need not here be 
repeated. But the best proof that Torain6«a succeeded 
Budhagupta is afforded by the numeral attached to the inscrip* 
tion on Variha’s image at Eran, which 1 am now enabled to 
read as lOO + something effaced, whilst the coins of Tora- 
miita show 180 + some number under ten, the symbol for 
100 being effaced. The era of the dates is evidently that of 
the Gupta-kAla. Toramiaa flourished, therefore, a. c. 498, 
or rather a little after a. c. 500. Baba Rijendralila Mitra has 
read an able paper on the same subject,* and has come 
independently to the same conclusion. 

His son was Pravara Sena, and I have shown in my 
Essay on Kilidisa, that he was the king of K4«mlr, when 
Hiouen-Thsang passed through his territories, both on his 
entrance into, and departure from India. Regarding this 
identification Professor Max Mflller, in a letter to me, dated 
May 1st, 186s, reviewing my Essay on Kilidisa, observes : 
^*This is a very bold proceeding, for it makes Pravara Sena 
II. nearly 400 years later than the date assigned to him by 
Professor Lassen. Yet 1 am bound to confess, that though 
the evidence Is indirect and circumstantial, it seems to me 
irresistible. *’ 

But a great difiiciitty now begins to stare me in the face. 
If all I have stated about the date of Budhagupta, Tora- 
rntaa, and Pravara Sena be correct, the date of the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiouen-Thsang, a. c. 617—6, is incorrect by about 
sixty years ; i. e, Hiouen-Thsang must be supposed to have 
visited India sixty years earlier than what is made out from 
Chinese chronology. Such an assertion would scarcely 
obtain credence with the illustrious translator of the Travels 
of the Buddhist Pilgrims ; but after thinking over the sub- 
ject for a long time, and taking into consideration the evi- 
dence of eoppei>plate grants, and inscriptions on slabs in 

• Journal BflOgal Adatio Bocietj, Ro. Jll. 1861. 
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southern India, deciphered by Mr. (now Honourable) Walter 
Elliot, the conclusion at which I am compelled to arrive 
is, that Hiouen-Thsang’s visit to India is to be anitedated by 
about sixty years. In that case the dates 1 have assigfned 
in my Essay on KilidAsa to the great poet, as also to Harsha- 
vikramiditya, Pravara Sena, and Harshavardhana, will have 
to be shifted backwards to the same extent. 1 shall now pro- 
ceed to explain my reasons — 

Wc meet with grants of the Chiluk3ra dynasty from 
Fakanripaktla 41 1 downwards. All the facts and dates that 
have been disclosed by dozens of copper-plate grants found 
in different parts of India during the last 30 years, have 
tended to confirm one another ; and all doubt regarding 
Sakak&la being the same as the present filiv&hana era, is 
removed by a comparison of the dates of some of the later 
Chilukyas noticed by Muhammadan writers in the years of 
the Hegira era, with that assigned to them by the copper- 
plate grants, in terms of the iSSakanripakila. Hiouen-Thsang 
informs us that the king of Mahir&sh^ra, when he visited the 
country, was named Purak^sa, which is no doubt the same as 
Pulakdsi of the copper-plate grants. He describes the Mara- 
thas as brave and powerful, and that Harshavardhana of 
Kanoj, whom he calls 5iliditya, never succeeded in conquering 
them. Now according to the copper-plate grants there was 
a powerful king named Pulakesi the and, whose grant is dated 
488, or A. c. 566, and who is described as having defeiated 
8rl Harsha,* the lord of the northern countries. If therefore 
Pulak4si of Mah4r4shfra and Harshavardhana of Kanqj were 
contemporaries of Hiouen-Thsangf these two are distinctly 
indicated in the copper-plate grants, and with the date A. c. 
566. Now we have placed the commencement of Toramina's 
reign about the year a. g. 498, and as his brother Hiranya, 
who succeeded at the same time to the throne of lC4«mlr, 


• Joarasl Bomtoy Brenoh Bcyel Isistic Society, Oct. 1844, p. ft. 
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rcig^ncd 30 years, and Mitrigupta further reigned nearly five, 
the commencement of Prnvara Sena the second's reign would 
be A. c. 533, and its end 60 years later, i.e. a. c. 593. As the 
evidence regarding the existence of Pravara Sena in K 4 «mlr, 
whilst Hiouun-Thsang was in India, has been pronounced 
irresistible by so great an authority as Max Muller, and as 
the date of his reign derived from inscriptions of Budhagupta 
and Toram^tia exactly tallies with that obtainable for Hiouen 
Thsang from the grants of the Chilukyas, it is impossible to 
admit the correctness of the date assigned to Hiouen-Thsang, 
and at the same lime to present a consistent and correct 
chronological scheme of any of the Indian dyndfeties. Grant- 
ing that Harshavardhana of Kanoj flourished A. c. 550, 
Harshavikram 4 ditya must be placed in from 450 to 500. 


VI. 

Tlhe Inroads of tike Scythians into India^ and the Story of 
Kdlakdchdrya. 

A Sanskrit treatise of 10 pages entitled KdlMkMiyo 
Kathdf without date, and without the author’s name, contains 
the following stoiy 

In the town of Dharivdsa there was a king of the name 
of Vajra Sinha. His queen’s name was Sura Sundarl. They 
had a son named Kilaka Siiri (in some MSS. the name is 
spelt K 41 ika Si!iri)^and a daughter Sarasvatl. 

Kilaka was initiated into the Jaina doctrines by Guaa 
Sundara Shri, and Sarasvatl was initiated by K 41 aka. They 
went to Avanti or Ujjayinf in Milava. Sarasvatl whilst walk- 
ing with other Sddhvls, or nuns, outside the city, was 
seen by Gardabhilla, Rij 4 of Ujjayinl, who became enamoured 
of her beauty. He caused her to be carried by force into 
his AntaApura or zenana. Kilakdchirya proceeded to the 
king, and entreated for the release of his sister, who had 
vowed perpetual chastity. He appealed to his duty as king 
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to afford protection against violence and injustice, and had 
recourse to other arguments, but the king was inexorable 
and made no reply. Kdlakdchirya then complained to the 
Sangha or congregation, which also interfered aofl cried in 
many ways to persuade the king to release the nun. The 
king paid no heed to the Sangha also. At last Kala- 
k4ch&rya, in despair, determined on revenge, and to do his 
utmost to deprive the king and his sons of the throne and all 
its privileges. He feigned madness, rubbed mud on his 
body, and commenced wandering through Ujjayinf. The old 
ministers of the king entreated him thereon to release the nun, 
but without success. Kdlaka Siiri, on this, proceeded to the 
west bank of the Indus. The kings of the country were 
called Sihi. He resided at the house of one of the greatest 
S&his. By his skill in astrology he obtained great influence 
over the S6hi. One day finding the S&hi dejected, Kkla- 
kichdrya inquired into the cause. The Sdhi replied, **Our 
King, who is called Sihina-Sihi, has written to me to send 
off my head at once, and a similar order has been sent to 
95 other rdjds or chiefs.” Edlakkchdrya advised that they 
should all join their forces and invade HindCikadesa (India). 
They gladly adopted the idea, crossed the Sindhu (Indus) 
and proceeded to Sur^sh^ra, where they halted on account 
of the rainy season. All the chiefs, hands folded, served 
E&laktichfirya as their Guru (preceptor.) After the rains, 
the Guru recommended them to march on Avantf-desa 
(Mdlava), and after defeating Gardabhilla, to divide 
his kingdom amongst themselves. They pleaded that they 
had no more of the sinews of war. KdlakAchiiya, by a 
mysterious or magic rite furnished them with gold bricks. 
The R6jfis then beating the Nobata (drum) reached LHa. 
(Broach). They took the Rijis of Lfi/a, named Balamitra 
and Bhdnumitra with them, and appeared on the confines of 
Avanti-de«a (Milava). The Rdj4 of Avantl proceeded to the 
threatened spot. The two armies fought with Kunta (spears?) 

Ifi 
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and bows. Finding his army defeated, he retreated secretly 
to Vhfili-puri (Ujjayinl). The enemy’s force thereon laid 
siege to the city. One day, no fight laki g place, the 
Sshibhatas (Sahi warriors) inquired of K^lai^^ulifirya the 
reason of the cessation of hostilities. Kulakachdrya replied, 
this day is the Sth of the moon, and the king ol Avanli is 
Irjing to attain Gaulabhi-\idyii (tiardabhi science). On 
searching they found the Gardabh.a, (she-ass) entering a house 
in the ba^ar, which fact was communicated to the (iuru. At 
each braying, io8 archers were killed. On this the Guru, 
who was light and quick of hand, himself approached the ass 
with bow and arrows, and told the chiefs that wften the she-ass 
opened her mouth, to choke it with their instruments of war. 
They did accordingly, when the she-ass, having covered 
K&lakiichdrya’s head with hei s)lid and liquid product, dis- 
appeared. The di .appearance of the animal deprived the 
king Gardabhilla of all energy ; and the Sdhi Rdjis, having 
secured his person, c.uTicd him to the feet of K&hikichdrya, 
when Gardabhilla stood v ith his looks cast down on the 
earth. Kdlakdchdrya rcp/oached him for his evil conduct, 
nnd said that he had that day met with the fruit of the tree of the 
sin of destroying the vows of a religious lady. Leave your 
evil ways, and embrace virtue yet— declared Kdlakdchirya. 
The king w’as not pleased with the Munfndra’s charge, and 
having been untied was set at libert}'. Sarasvati re-entered 
on her pure (charitra) course. The S&hi at whose house 
Kdlak&charya had put up became the President of the chiefs, 
and was put in possession of (llic city), and the others appro- 
priated to themselves different portions of the country. This 
is the “ iSaka-vanja ” (Scythian race or dynasty). K&lak&- 
chdrya having undergone the rite of confession, delighted 
the Sangha. 

Balamitra and Bhdnumitra of Broach were a sister’s sons 
of K&lak^chtirya, and at their invitation went there to perform 
the rites of the “four months” (rainy season). The king. 
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listening to the beautiful discourses of K 41 al:llchArya on 
religion^ used to exclaim with delight that the religion of the 
Jinandyaka was the best. This caused pain to the R6j&’s 
family priest, a Brahman, whose halted rose to the highest 
pilch when silenced by the Guru in disput.iLion regarding 
“ life and lifeless objccls.” no>’. cunnii ,ly began himself 
lv» praise the Guru, and changed the mind of the king. The 
Guru saw all this, and retired to Piithvi Pratiah///ina (P u/Aan) 
in M.iri/At deN<i, where ruled the mighty and the virtuous 
(Arliat) Stft.iy^na RAj/i. One day the king asked in the 
assembly wlicn the ParyushanA ceremony should be perform- 
ed. ICAIakacharya ‘ lid the d.ny will fall on BhAdr.npida 
5ukl.t r.<nchami (5th of the blight hall of il.o month Bhudra- 
padi>. The Raja said, on tnat day is held the festival of 
Mahcndt.ipiiJ'i, which he had to celebrate in accordance with 
custom. Ilov.^ IS it possible to bathe (and wor.diip on that 
dayr' Therefore the ceremony of the worship of Jinnnilha 
(J'rabhdvani) paushadhnpibin.a should be performed on the 
follow ing or Oih day. 

Kalakadidrya said this cannot be. The king then replied 
let the 4th d.'iy be .appointed. To this proposal of the king 
the Giuu, icmcmbcring the prophw'cy of Jinav Ira to that effect, 
ajjiced. For the .s.iUe of Jina>^iiT’3 propheev, this day 
ought to be accepted. Finding the siiris or priests becoming 
corrupt, KAlakdcharya left for Svarna Mahlpura ( ?), 

and stopped alone with Sugara Chandra Siiri, without allow- 
ing any one to know it. Next is a story of KfilakAchArya's 
having preached to 5 akra or Indra, who came in the form 
of an old Brahman, discoursing on anunigoda (minute orga- 
nisms), and following a life of piety, went to Svarga (heaven). 

In the Bharahewara V/itti by S^ubhasllagani, the story of 
KAlakAchdrya is similarly related. KnlaKfichArya’s father is 
called a native of DhardvAspura in Magadha de«a (Behar). 
Kdlakdchdrya was initiated by *Gu»adhara SCiri.* Kdlakd- 
chdrya and his sister are both said to have been initiated by 
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this Guru. The name of the Saks, king is ** Sidhan Sinvha.’* 
A cup (Kattcholaka) and dagger (Kshuri) from the king was 
received by the Saka chief whilst sitting in an assembly. 
The cup he placed on his head out of respect, and, then 
became dejected. Kilak4ch&rya asked the reason of the 
arrival of the cup. The Chief replied that we g 6 chiefs have 
a chief king named S4dhan Sinvha,” who is powerful. 
When he finds we have a son fit to rule he sends the cup and 
dagger, when we arc expected to cut off our head and trans- 
mit it to the great king. Kulakdchirya said, only a fool 
would cut off his head in this way. What is to be done ? 
said the Saka chief. Kilakiich4rya then persuaded the chief 
and his associates to march with him on the citi^ of Ujjayinl, 
where there are 96 districts. 

The halting place in Surish^ra is here said to have been by 
the side of Dunka Parvata (Difhka hill or Dhonka). Having 
been provided with gold, they passed through the centre of 
Gujarat, to the borders of Ujjayinf de«a. Nothing is said 
about Balamitra or Bh4numitra of Broach. 

Ujjayinl is surrounded — the account of the Gardabhi-vidy 4 
is slightly different — , Gardabhilla intended to mount on the 
ramparts, where he would call aloud, and whoever hears his 
voice would be killed. K&lakichdrya provided himself with 
108 archers, who were skilled in hitting a foe by striking in 
the direction of the sound. They were to let go their arrows 
as soon as KilakAchirya did his. Thus the Gardabhi-vidyfi’s 
mouth would be filled with arrows. This would fill her with 
rage ; she would then kick the king, and, otherwise insulting 
him, abandon him to his fate. All this was accomplished. 
K41akich4rya distributed the kingdom amongst the Baka 
chiefs, Ujjayinl itself having been alloted to the one with 
whom he resided, or says the author, *'to his sister’s son 
according to some tradition, 1 suppose. The last part is briefly 
related. K41ak4ch4rya took the atonement and entered the 
priesthood, and Sarasvatf became a nun and attained Svarga. 
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In a third manuscript in Gujardti the £fa 1 (a chief to the 
West of the Indus is called £f&ki Sih. The story of the cup 
and dagger is given. 

In a M4cZw&(ii manuscript of lai pages, without date, but 
about 300 years old, Gardabhilla is stated to have had 84 
Simantas or chiefs under him. Balamitra and Bhhnumitra 
were the sons of a sister of Kilak&ch&rya called Bh inu Siri. 
The author quotes a GithA stating that the first K&laka Sdri 
was also known as Syimdrjuna, and that he flourished 335 
years after MahAvira, and that the second KAlakii Shri re- 
leased Sanisvati 453 years after Vlra. Vikrama flourished 
470 years after Vlra, and the i?A.k! RAjya lasted 17' years, when 
VikramAditya, having destroyed the Sakas, regained his 
kingdom. One hundred and thirty-five years afterwards a 
SaksL king again flourished. 

Another Mkdwkc/i manuscript by Jinaranga SiVri, states 
that Balamitra was king, and BhAnumitra his minister. The 
family priest is called GangAdhara. KAlakAchArya is said to 
have introduced himself to the notice of the ** Mogul” chiefs 
by taking up a ball which had fallen into a well, by joining 
arrows. 

A treatise called Paryu«hanA 8ataka, with commentary, 
without date or author’s name, contains about 1 500 verses. 
The text is MAgadhi, and the commentary Sanskrit. It con- 
siders the proper day on which the Paryu.shanA ceremony 
should be performed. The story of KAlakAchArya is related 
in the course of discussion, after collating many manuscripts 
in which it was previously written. The king of DharAvAsa 
was Vajra Sinha, his wife was Sura Sundarl ; their son 
KAlaka KumAra. He got himself initiated after being dis- 
gusted with the world. Gradually he attained high orders. 
For releasing his sister, Saras vatl, and for removing the 
disfavour into which religious knowledge had fallen, he up- 
rooted Gardabhilla. Another sister’s sons were Balamitra 
and BhAnumitra. The latter was initiated by him into a 
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religious order and on that account Balamitra was displeased. 
K&lak&chdrya thereon went to Pratish^A&iia pura (PahAan). 
There, at the request of Satav^hana, the Paryuslian^ parva, 
which was hitherto observed on the 5th, was changed to the 
4th of the moon. Indra is here introduced. Gardabhilla’s 
destruction took place 453 years after Vira. 

In the Prabh&vaka Charitra, says the author, there is a 
story of Sri Pidalipta Suri. In it, it is stated that 480 years 
after Vlra’s Nirviaa, Ary 4 Khaputjch6rya flourished. Also 
that iS^rlm6na Satavihana, repaired the Tirtha or sacred place 
(which cannot he made out without having the Prabh6vaka 
Charitra), and there Pddalipta Shri established the standard 
(dhvaja). At the time king Balamitra, K 61 ak 4 Ai 6 rya*s rela- 
tive, was present — also Khaputichiirya. According to other 
works Paryushantl Kalpa ChCirni Nmthachurm and Than6i 
tritta (thinmga Vritti?) Kalaka Sflri, who changed the 
ceremony to the 4th of the moon, was the rotative of Bala- 
milra, and Bh^numitra, and in modern works, as the 
Br&ddha Vidhi Vini«chaya, &c., the same is stated. Hence it 
appears that Kliaput&chirya, Gardabhilla, Balamitra^ Bh&nu- 
mitra, existed before and contemporaneously with Vikramfi- 
ditya. 

Every commentary on the Kalpasfltra contains a brief story 
of E&lak6ch6rya. 

In the Prabandha Chiiit£mani of Merutung6ch&rya, and 
in the Chaturvimati Prabandha of RijA^ckhara, another 
celebrity better known in Buddhist works as Nag&rjuna, is 
stated to have been a contemporary of a S£tuv6hana and of 
Padalipt&chirya. 

1 trust soon to be able to discuss the age of the various 
N6gdrjunas, in a separate paper. These stories of Edlaka- 
chdrya have not the weight of a contemporary document. 
Still they arc old, aad the disputes regarding the day of 
observing the Paryushani parva have prevailed for centuries, 
and kept up the tradition of Kdlakdchdrya having changed 
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the day from the 5th to the 4th. A third KfilaWchtfrya Ss 
stated to have flourished a. c. 903. And as all these three 
divide the honour of having ch.ingcd the ceremonial day, 
the present stories are clearly written after the eleventh or 
twelfth century. 

The curious custoqi of a chief of the Sakas or h'£ki, being 
required to cut off his own head on the presentation of a 
cup and dagger by the great king, appears strange, but it is 
not strangcr-than, and has considerable affinity to, the cus- 
tom, of llara Kiru, now prevalent amongst the' Japanese. 
Herodotus, in his graphic description of the customs of the 
Sc) thians, docs not describe this. 

Amongst these wild tribes, depending on physical 
strength for defence against frequent att.iclcs of enemies, 
there does not appear to have existed that respect and de- 
ference for old age which obtains amongst civilized and 
peaceful nations. According to Oncsicritus, the old men 
were abandoned whilst yet living, to the dogs, who were 
thence called ‘^buriers of the dead.** This statement has, 
however, been doubted, and is supposed to have originated 
from the custom even now prevalent among Parsis of sub- 
mitting a corpse to the gaze of a dog before carr3'ing it to the 
Tower of Silence. It was also a common custom to allow the 
dead bodies to be devoured by dogs and vultures. 

The faKas of the Mah&bhdrata, Purd/tas, and other works, 
and of the rock-inscriptions and copper-plate grants arc 
correctly admitted to represent the people called , Scythians 
by Western classic writers. The population which the 
Greeks called Scythoe called themselves Scoloti, according to 
Herodotus. The Persian equivalent to Sythce was Sakce. 
There is no doubt the word is preserved in the of 

Kattiawar. The most lucid account of the geographical 
boundaries of Scythia, and of the various tribes or petty 
nations included under that name is that given by Professor 
H. H. Wilson in the Ariana Antiqua. We learn from the 
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ancient historians of Greece that the Scythians east of the 
Caspian were called iSakas and Massagetoe, the last probably 
being the Mah 4 Jkts or the great Jits, of whom we have 
now a large number in the Punjab. According to Strabo the 
nomads who conquered Bactria from the Greeks were the 
Abii, Pasiani, Tokhari, and f^akarauli. 

Mut-wanlin, on the authority of Chinese historians, states 
that the Yue-che or Scythians invaded India about b. c. 26, 
and that they remained in India till A. d. 222. These appear 
to have been the A bhlras. 

In the time of Ptolemy, the Geographer, a large part of 
North-Western India was occupied by tlic Ind^Scythians. 
In the prophetic chapters of the Puriwas, 16 <Salca Kings 
are mentioned along with 8 Yavana Kings, 7 A'^bhfras, 10 
Gardabhiflas, 8lc. In the Ndsik cave inscriptions Ushavadd- 
ta, the son-in-law of Nahapina, is called a j8ak:\| whilst a *^dka 
Sena appears in the K 4 nheri caves. 

Gautamiputra, the son of Padumivi and King of Dak- 
shiadpatha, or the Deccan, boasts of having destroyed S^akas, 
Yavanas, and Palhavas. This King flourished in my opinion 
at the end of the and century of the Christian era. 

The most prevalent era in India is dated from a 8aka King 
A. c. 78. This king I believe was Kshaharita Nahapdna. 
The oldest Sanskrit works and the copper-plate grants are 
dated in this era. The Vikrama Samvat does not, strange to 
say, appear to have been adopted till after the loth century. 
It is used by the J ainas chiefly, and was first adopted by the 
kings of Anahilla-pura or Patan, in Gujarat. The so-callcd 
Valabhi Samvat was not the era adopted by the Val ibhl kings, 
whose grants are all d ‘ted in the Saka era. The Chdlukya 
copper-plate grants and their inscriptions on stone ore also 
dated in the Saka era. An old copper-plate grant of the 
ChAlukyos, doted 394, is published by Professor Dowson, in 
the Journal Royal Asiatic Society, new series, Vol. I. p. 270. 
The era is undoubtedly the 8aka Kdli. Here, besides the 
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mi -.lake as to the era, the learned Professor i'> led into a 
number of doubts and errors in regard to the correct genea- 
logy of the ChAlukyas from confounding the early Pulakesi, 
with his grandson Pulakeoi the second, being respectively 
the father and the son of Kfrttivarmi. I believe that the 
Wardack inscription is also dated in 5 aka Nripa K:lla, and 
that the king Hasphani-Matega there mentioned is iden- 
tical with Vi/rvaspha2ika of Wilson’s Vishnu Purina '(p« 
^70). In a copy of the Viyu Purina in my possession the 
n line is spelt Vi«vasphini, which is a Sanskritised modi- 
fication ofHusphani. In a Jaiiia work, the abstract of the 
contents of which will be read at the next meeting, the 
following kings arc mentioned as the successors of Vikrama, 
who is said to have reigned 6o years : — 

i Vikrama Charitra or Dharmiditya.. 40 years. 2 Bhiilla 

...II years. 3 Niilla 14 years. 4 Nihada 10 years. 

These are all new’ names. 


VII. 

Merutunja^s TJierdvali ; or Genealogical And Succession 
Tallies, hy MerutungA^ a Jaina Pandit: 

Merutunga is the name of a Jaina Scholar who flourished 
in the fifteenth century of the Christian era. I possess 
copies of four of his works; viz., I, Prabandha Chintimani, 
of which Mr. Forbes has made good use in the Ri^s-MiU, 
or Annals of Gujarat ; 2, Mah^purushacharitra, containing 
an account of several very ancient Jaina Sftdhus ; 3, Sha</- 
dar«ana Vichfira, containing a brief account of six schools 
of Philosophy, namely, Jaina, Bauddha, S&nkhya, Jaiminfya, 
or Mfm6nsfi, Aulukya or Kandda, and Gautamlya ; 4, a 
Ther&vali, or genealogical and succession tables, being 
comments on some of the old Gdthds containing chrono- 
logical and historical data. These works are all composed 
17 
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in Sanskrit, but contain quotations in the G 4 th& dialed. 1 
have ten complete Pat 4 valis by difFerent Jaina Siiris or 
Pandits, and portions of others, but none of them comes up 
to that of Mcrutunpfa in historical interest. Merutung'a 
composed the Prabandha ChinUma?ii, as stated at the end 
of the work, in Samvat 1367, *. e. a. c. 1423, at Vardha- 
minapura, or Vadvdna, in K 4 /iw 4 d. 

The following is the substance of the Pat 4 vali — 

tn the month of Kirttika, 15th of the dark half of the 
Moon, Sri Vira’s Nirvana, or death took place. This is 
stated in the work Kalpa. An old G^h 4 is quoted, 
stating that on the night when the Arhan Tirthankara 
Mah 4 vira died, king Chanda Pradyota of Avanti (Malava) 
also dted. His son P 41 aka was inaugurated king of Avanti. 
Merutunga generally quotes G&this or verses in modified 
M 4 gadhi as authority for his dates and statements, and ex- 
plains them in Sanskrit pro.se. 

King P 41 aka's reign lasted 60 years ; at that time, in 
Fitaliputra, Kiinika’s son Uddyl, who was childless, was, 
whilst king, assassinated.* Thereon Nanda, who was bom 
of a barber prostitute (GaMik 4 ), was inaugurated king after 
selection by the chief elephant, with five bright ornaments. 
It is related in the Pariaishfa Parva (of Hemachandra), “from 
the Nirv47ia of Vardham 4 na-Sv 4 mi (?. r, Vlra), sixty years 
having passed, this Nanda became king, and nine Nandas 
followed one another in succession at Pitalipurn, and their 
reign lasted 155 years,” being after Vlra 215 ; and it is 
stated in the Parwish^a Parva, that 155 years after the 
Nirv 4 »a of Mah& Vlra, Chandragupta became king. This 
is, continues Merutunga, a subject for consideration ; be- 


• Enunika or Kiluika, was the son of 5renika, who is styled Bbaaibb4* 
■&ra, and is the same as the Bimbisaro, kingr of Rkjagriha, of the BaJ- 
dhists. 
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cause, according to the latter statement, there is a 
deficiency of 6o years, and it is opposed also to other 
books. 

The reign of the Mauryas followed for 108 years. 
Chandragupta Maurya and others were established in P&tali* 
putra, by Chiaakya, after expelling the ninth (Nanda% being 
after Vira 323 years. After the rule of the Maui^as, 
Pushpamitra reigned for 30 years. 

Afterwards kings Balamitra and Bhinumitra ruled 60 
years. They are different from the kings of the same name 
at Ujjayinf, who are stated in the Kalpachiirni (a commen- 
tary on the Kalpasfitra) to have expelled K&Iiktich^rya, the 
establisher of the 4th day Parva (ceremony). Afterwards, 
for 40 years, was the reign of Nabhov4hana. He is in some 
places called king NaravAhana. This makes 453 yeafs after 
Vfra NirvA/ia. And in this year Sri KAlikAchArya, the 
uprooter of Garddabhilla, was honoured with the title of 
S(iri. After NabhovAhana the rule of the Garddabhilla lasted 
152 years, /. e., the rule of the Garddabhilla dynasty — a 
dynasty being named after the king most famous in it. 
After NabhovAhann, Garddabhilla ruled at UJjayini for 13 
years, when ^ri KalikAchArya, on account of violence offered 
to his sister Sarasvatl, uprooted Garddabhilla, and establish- 
ed 5aka kings in Ujjayini. They ruled there for 4 years — 
thus making 17. 

Garddabhilla’s son VikramAditya regained the kingdom 
of Ujjayini, and having relieved the debt of the iworld by 
means of gold, commenced the Vikrama Samvat era. This 
(era) w.as established 512 years after Vira’s era, commencing 
from VArshikadAna year* of Vira. 


* 1 he year of gifts, the one which precedes the establisliment of a new 
era. Ttio king is expected to spend enormous quautiiies of gold in charity 
for a whole yc.ar, Vira is stated I 0 liave done it 42 ycnis before his death. 
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Vikrama’s reign extended over Co ycar.s. 

His son Vikramacharitra, alias Dharm6- 

ditya, ruled for 40 ,, 

The next king, Bhiilla, reigned for ii ,, 

,, Nailla 14 ,, 

,, N4hada ,, .... 10 ,, 


135 years ; 

in whose time the great temple of iSii Mahdvlra, named 
Yakaha Vasati, was built on the top (horn) of Suvar»agiri, 
near Jalaurapura, by a merchant of (99 lacs) great wealth. 
Add 17 to the 135 years after Vikrama, you gq^ 152, as said 
(in a g&th&). The Vikrama R6ja Rtijya K&la, dynastic yeai 
of Vikrama commenced 17 years after Nabhovfihana ; the 
Vikrama era, or Rijya AVambha, from the commencement 
of Vikrama’s reign, or the 17th year of Vikrama Rajya KtLln, 
according to Merutunga. Therefore 152—17-155, is the 
duration of the Vikrama K&la era. Jina K61a is the duration 
of the Jina Vlra era before the Vikrama K61a (era), being 
470 years, the difference between Sri Mahdvira and Vikrama. 
How was the era of Sri Vira and Vikramdditya calculated ? 
Before the commencement of the reign of Vikrama, Sri 
Vlra’s Nirvdwa took place 470 years ; in other words, the 
reign of Vikrama commenced 470 years after Vira Nirvaaa. 


Pdlaka 

60 

Vikramdditya.. 

. . 60 

Nanda 

• ”5 

Dharmdditya 

40 

Maurya 

.. 108 

Bhdilla 

1 1 

Puslipamitra .... 

... 30 

Ndilla . ... 

H 

Bala-mitra 

1 _ 

Ndhada 

. . 10 

Bhiinu-mitra 

> 60 


Nabhovdhana... 

.. 40 


*33 

Garddabhilla .. . 

*3 


470 


470 (*a-. ' Grand Total 

. 
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The Saka. era now commenced, — as the saying is, six 
hundred and five years after Vlra Nirvana, commenced the 
5 aka era in Bh^rata (India). 

Merutunga then proceeds to give the dates of the Pa^^a- 
pratishf/(& Kdla (inauguration to high office) of the various 


Sthaviras (Theros, or great priests). 

From Sri Vlra’s Nirv&aa : — 

Sudharma Sv 4 mi's accession 20 years. 

Jambu Sv^l’s 44 ,, 


64 

In the Pari.s-]sh/a Parva it is written, Jambu having lived 
sivty-four years after Vlra Nirvina established in his own 
place, Prabhava of Katy&yana Gotra, and obtained the 
indestructible place (died) by the extinction of action. 


Prabhava 11 

Sayyambhava 23 

Ya^obhadra 50 

Sambhutivijaya 8 

Bhadra B6hii 14 


170 

Thus we have 170 years after Vlra NirvA/ia. In the 
Parisishfa Parva it is stated, that from the emancipation of 
Vlra 170 years having passed, Bhadrab6hu went to heaven 


by Sam&dhi. 

Sthfilabhadra 45 

f. 0. 215 years from Vlra’s Nirvina. 

A rya Mahigiri 30 

A rya Suhastl 46 

Gu»a Sundara 44 


335 
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At this time (Anunigoda Vy&khy&td) Kdlikichdrya flou- 
rished. The story of Indra having come to listen to Kdlikd- 
chdrya’s discourses on minute organisms is briefly repeated. 
This Kdlikdchdrya is the author of the PrajnySpandpdnga 
Shtra. In the original there is 140, cvidentl}'^ an error in 
copying, as in the next verse quoted in proof from the Parva 
170 are given. He is the 23rd personage from Vira, includ- 
ing the 11 Ganadharas. In the Siddh^nla he is called 


iPyfimdrya. 

Kdlikachdrya 41 

Skandila Shri 38 


414 

Merutunga then relates V/iddha Sampradaya, «, e., old 
traditions. Sthdla Bhadra had two disciples, A r} a Mah&- 
giri and A rya Suhastl. 

A rya Mahdgiri*s 54 kh 4 (branch) is the principal, and it 
is given in Sthavirdvali as follows : — 

Balissaha Siiri, Sdyi (SvAti,) Sdmajjo (Fyamdrya,) 
Sandilo (Sdndilya,) Jiyadharo •(Jita-dhara,) Ajjasamuddo 
(AVya-Samudra,) Mangh (Mangu,) Mandillo (Mandila,) 
NAgahatthi (Niga-hasti,) Reva i Sinho (Revatf-Sinha,) 
Khandalo (Skandila,) HImavam (HimavAna,) NAgajjuno 
(NAgArjuna,) Govindo (Govinda,) Bhindinno (BliCita-dinna,) 
Lohityo (Lauliitya,) Dusagani (Dushya-gani,) Devadhf 
(Devardhi.) 

This Devardhi was the 27th person from Vira. He 
caused the Siddhintas to be written, that they may not be 
lost. 

The second branch given in the Kalpa-sdtra is as 
follows ; — 

Ajja Suhatthi (AVya Suhasti,) Sutthiya (Susthita,) Inda- 
dinno, (Indradinna,) Ajadinno (A ryadinna,) Sinho-giri (Sinha- 
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giri,) Vaira S6ml (Vajra Sv6m{,) Sop&raga Vaira Seno 
(Saupdraka Vajra Sena.) 

But in these branches Gu»a Sundara does not appear after 
A rya Suhastl ; or Skuiidilsicharya after £ydmdrya — but 
Merutunga ventures to put them in, as he saw their names in 
sacred li-.ts. The same applies to RevatUmitra. Thirty-six 
years alter Skandila was Revati-mitra (after him was), AVya 
Mangu 20 years, being 470 years from Vlra Nirvdaa. After 
453 years (from Vlra’s Nirvdita) flourished Kdlika Skri, the 
destroyer of Garddabhilla. (After him) Al*yadharma 24 
years. Some think Mangu and Dharma are one and the 
same individual. According to them A^ryadharma’s period 
is 44 years. 

Bhadragupta 39 ; iSrigupta 15 ; Sri Vajra 36. 

Being 584 years from Vira Nirvdna. Next Sri AVya- 
rakshita, 13 years. Pushpamitra, 20 years ; who accurately 
expounded the Sutrdrtha This makes 617 years from Vira. ' 
At this time, the Saka Samvatsara commenced. (The copy 
is defective here, and the Gatha quoted requires comparison.) 

It is usual to meet with the following statement 

Formerly, in the time of Chaiidragupta, a famine for 12 
years having occurred, Utk/ish(alabdhi (compositions of 
supreme knowledge) and a thousand of minor subjects 
(prakirnalta) were destroyed (lost). Bahalassa, and Balis- 
saha are identical person^ . In the Sthavir&vall after A^rya, 
Mangu, Aryadharma, Bhadragupta, Vajra Sv&m{, A'rya- 
rakshita, although produced in a different branch, are intro- 
duced, as they were then eminent or chief persons. Revati 
Sinha Suri is different from Brabmadvlpaka Sinha. In the 
latter period of Vajra Sviml, a famine of 12 years having 
occurred, the expounding of the Siddhinta was discontinued. 
Afterwards in the time of plenty, Skandilich&rya, having 
assembled the Sangha at Mathurfi, recommenced the ex- 
pounding of the Siddhintas. And this is related (in githds) 
commencing with ‘^Jesi^mo anuogo.’* 
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In the second branch, Susthita was the fifth of the 12 
disciples of A rya Suhastf. From him came Kotika Gana. 
And in the Kalpasi'itra it is stated that A rya Mah&gfiri of 
El&vatya Gotra had 8 disciples, from the Thcro uttara (ist) 
to 8adiilaka alias Kohagupta (8th). From the last the 
branch Trairdsika was produced, as related in the Kalpa- 
siitra. 

In the AVa<yak.i Sfitra, the time of the different 
Ninhavas or schisms is given. 

The first schism (Jamfili Ninhava) took place on the r4th 
day of Vfra’s obtaining Supreme knowledge. 

and (Tishya Gupta). .....after 16 years ; 3rd (^vyakta) 

after 214 years ; 4th (Samuchhedika) . ... after 220 years ; 

5th (Ganga) after 228 years ; 6th (RohaguptaTrairisik.!) 

aftej 544 years ; 7th (Gosth& Mahila) 584 years ; 8th 

(Digambara) 609 years. 

If 8adulaka Rohagupta be the disciple of A rya Mahii< 
giri, then how could 544 have elapsed from Vfra ? A'^rya 
Mah&giri wis the disciple of SthfiKa-bhadra, who flourished, 
as explained before, 245 years after Vira’s emancipation. 
The disciple (of A"rya Mahdgiri) could not therefore be 
placed in 544 after Vfra. 

To remove this doubt, what has been heard by many is 
proof. In the same way after the 12 years’ famine, Vajra 
Sv&ml declared to his disciple Vajra Sena — When you 
gel food of the ^^aluc of a lak there would be plenty. So 
saymg he sent him on his errand. He went to Sopiiraga 
to a merchant named Jinadatta. His wife I«varl offered 
food of the value of a lak, without poisoning it.* He de- 
clared to them that there would be plenty next day — and 
stayed with them in comfort. Afterwards he had Indra, 
Chandra, and Vidyidhara as disciples. 

* The writer eeeine to aug^t that the merchant's wife intended to 
give poisoned food to kill the famin^atricken people ahoooe, to aave them 
from inevitably prolongclanfiering. 
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The Chandra Kula (succession) has, like a Ficus tree 
with a hundred branches, spread with glory to this day, 
regarding which there is a g 4 th& : — 

Kodi gano gana me, Vaira S 4 hi S 4 h 4 me, 

Chanda Kulam Kulam me." 

** Amongst Ganas in Kot\-gana, amongst Fikhfts is Vajra 
54 lch 6 , amongst Kulas is Chandra Kula." 

In the Bhrigu-Kshetra, AVya Khaput 4 ch 4 rya Siddha Sena 


Prabhivaka (flourished). 

Also after Vajra Sv 4 mi was Vajra Sena 33 years. 

N 4 ga-hasti 69 ,, 

Revati-Mitra 59 ,, 

Brahma dvipaka Sinha 79 ,, 


239 (stc.) 

Afterwards Skandila, Himavatsdri, and Ndgirjuna ... 78 
years. 

When twenty-two years passed out of these seventy- 
eight, the destruction of Valabhi (took place). And it is 
said “ Pana Sayarl Visasaim tinni Say&im Aikame una 
Vikkama K 414 Utao Valahi bhango Samuppanno." 

Three hundred and seventy-flve years having passed after 
Vikrama K 41 a, the destruction of Valabhi took place. 

After Vikrama, Vajra Svlml flourished 1 14 years.* After 
Vajra Svimi, Skandila flourished 239 years. 

Twenty-two years after him was Valabhi bhanga'(des- 
truction), making altogether 375 years. In the same way, 
510 years after Vikrama, and 980 years after Vlra’s death, 
Devardhi Gani, caused Siddhintas to be written, and at that 
time, he has stated in the 8rl Kalpa “ From the death of 
8ramana Bhagavdna Mahdvira, 900 years having passed, in 
the 80th year of the tenth century the work was composed." 

18 
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Thirteen year^ after this the paryu<ihana parva was per- 
formed on 'the fourth day of the Moon (by Kilaka Siiri) ; 
and the same is stated m a g&thi (quoted). 

In 1055 years (occurred) the death of Haribhadra S(in, 
as stated in a g£thd (quoted.) 

Next Jina-bhadra-kshamd i?ramana flourished 65 years 
Next Pushpamitra 60 years, next Svdti SCin 75 years. 

Who established the fortnightly confession on the i4lh of 
the Moon (githd quoted), 

Pushpamitra is in some books placed after Svdti Siiri, 
but that is opposed to the githa (quoted). In^the piincipal 
treatise (not mentioned, but cont.aining the gdthd) it is 
stated that he obtained the title of SCiri, 1300 years after 
Vira. But this stands in need of investigation by the well- 
informed, because it* is there stated that after S\dti (SCiri) 
Sambhiitivijaya flourished. Fifty years Mfidhara, Sambhiiti- 
gupta 60 years, and Bappa Bhatta. Sdri. But of this the best 
tradition is proof. 

From Vita’s emancipation 1639 years and from Vikrama 
1169 years, having passed, in (the city?) Sri Vidhipaksha 
MukhyCbhidhdna, A^rya Rakshita SCiri established the An- 
chala gaccha. Vira’s disciple was Sreaika, his son Kilnika, 
his son Udiyi. After him in Pdtaliputra the nine Nandas 
reigned. Chinakya having expelled them, established Chan- 
dragupta. His son was Binduskra, his son Axoka Frl, his 
son Kundla the blind, his son Samprati-R6ja reigned in 
Ujjayinf. His descendant was Garddabhilla. His destroyer 
was Saka king. Garddabhilla’s son Vikram&ditya having 
expelled the Saka established himself there. He established 
the Samvatsara era 470 years after Vira’s Moksha (emancipa- 
tion). Afterwards, in Samvat 821 VaisAkha 8uddha r, 
Monday, Sri Vana-Rija, of the Chaudi Van«a (Chauett or 
Chowra dynasty) founded Fri Anahillapura. He reigned 60 
years. His son Voga-Rl^a, reigned^ years. Next in Sam- 
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vat 891, Sr\ Ratniditya reigned 3 years. Next Vairi-Sinha 
ruled 11 years. 

In Samvat 903, his son Kshema-rija, succeeded and 
reigned 39 years. 

In S. 944, Chfimu»^Ia-Rija, his son, succeeded and reigned 
27 years. 

In S. 971, his son Th 4 ghad, succeeded and reigned 27 
years. 

S. 998, his son Pilada, succeeded and reigned 19 years. 

In this way 8 kings of the Chaudi dynasty reigned for 
196 years. 

S. 1017, St\ Mhla-r 4 ja vdaughter's son), from the Chilukya 
race, succeeded and reigned 35 years. 

1052, his son Vailabha*r 4 ja succeeded and reigned 14 
years. 

1066, his brother Durlabha succeeded and reigned 12 
> cars. 

1078, his brother, Ninagila’s son, Bhima-deva, succeeded 
and feigned 42 years. 

1120, his son Sri Karna-deva, succeeded and reigned 30 
years 

1150, his son Jayasinha-deva, succeeded and reigned 49 
years. 

1199, on Kartika iS'uddha 3, for three complete days inter* 
regnum (Pidukd-r 4 jya) (reign of sandals). 

In the same year, on Mirga-drshya-suddha 4, 8 ti Rumi* 
rapala, son of Tribhuvana-pila, son of Deva-pila, son of 
Kshema-j:ija, son of Bhlma-deva, reigned till — 

1229, Pausha, 8uddha 12, e. a reign of 30 years, one 
month and 7 days. 

On the same day Ajaya-p&la, the son of Mahipila, his 
brother, succeeded. 

1232, Philguna Suddha 12, after three years and 2 months, 
Laghu Mula-rCja auccccdeu. 
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i 234 > Chnitra ^Suddha 14, he completed two >cari>, one 
month, and two days. On that day Bhima-deva succeeded. 

End of tlie Therdvali 

Then followed the Gajjanaka rule (of Mahmud of Ghizni) 
(a G&th& is quoted). Next in Sam vat 1300, Pr\ Vlra Dha- 
vala's brother Sri Vi«iila-deva, succeeded. 

1318 Arjuna-deva, 1331 S&rangfa-deva, 1335 Laijlui 
Kar/ta, 1360 Midhava, a Negara brahman brought tli^ 
Yavanas. 

Sri Kumfirap&la's minister B&hada, in Samvat 1211, spent 
two crores, ninety-seven lacs (Rupees 2, §7, 00, 000) in 
constructing a stone temple 

In Samvat 1371, 011 account of troubles from the 
Yavanas (Mahomedans) when the image of J avadi was lost, 
a new one was set up by Samar&ka. 

Remarks. 

The names and dates given in the beginning of the 
Ther&vaK are very important. 

Mah&vlra (the great hero) is the last ot the Jama 
Tirthankaras. 

The Buddhists call Gautama, Mahivlra, and mention 
Mah&kuyapa as his chief and eminent disciple. Thejainas 
call Kiiyapa Mah&vlra, and Gautama his chief disciple 
(Ganadhara). Both Bauddhas and Jainas agree in making 
Mah&vlra the friend and spiritual teacher of a king of R&ja- 
gnha, the capital of Magadha or Bchar, whose name was 
Breaika or Bhambh&s&ra according to the Jainas, and 
Bimbisaro according to the Buddhists. My remarks regard- 
ing these and subsequent kings I reserve for another paper, 
in which I propose to review the age of Buddha and the 
history of India before the Christian era, as the Jaina dates 
differ a good deal form those of the Buddhists and Brahmans. 

The particulars of Ud 4 yi's assassination are given by 
llem£ch&r}a in the Paridsh/a Parva. A short but very important 
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statement in the Therivall is regarding the origin of the first 
Nanda. The Buddhist works hitherto published are silent 
regarding it. The Puriaas mention him as of ftidra 
extraction, but the Jaina account of his descent from a barber 
is similar, though not quite identical, with that given by 
Diodorus Siculus and Quintus Curtius of the monarch who 
ruled at Pitaliputra when Alexander the Great invaded the 
Panjib. This king was the predecessor of Chandragupta or 
Sandracottus of the Greeks. 

In Prikrita works, the Skleas or Scythians are called Sagas. 
It appears the Vikrama Sam vat is coeval with the defeat of 
the Sakas by VikramAditya, but the 5 aka-nHpa-kila, 
identical with the 5ilivihan era, is coeval with the con- 
quest of ^Milava, and the Deccan by the Sakas. Saka-Kdla, 
or the era of the 5akas, has been confounded even by 
indigenous writers, sometimes with the first and sometimes 
with the second event, leading to a mistake of 135 years in 
their calculations. 

A loose leaf of a PatAvali, or succession table, found in 
the remnants of an old Jaina Library at Broach, after 
explaining briefly why Ealikachirya introduced the 9 akas, 
how VikramAditya expelled them, and established his own 
era, adds “one hundred and thirty-five years after Vikrama 
having passed, again the Sahsis expelled Vikrama-putra 
fVikrama's son or decendant) and conquered the king- 
dom.” 

The chronology of the Chaut/A (Chapotkata) dynasty, 
commencing with Vana-rAja, differs from that in the 
Prabandha ChintAmani and other lists, both in the order 
and number of the names of the kings, and the duration of 
their rule. This naturally raises the question whether the 
Merutunga of the TherAvali is not different from the author 
of the Prabandha ChintAmani. 

The following is a comparative table from the Prabandha 
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Chmi4maMi» the Kum4ra-p41a Prabandha of Jina Matida- 
noup&dhyiya, and an anonymous Patdvali 



Jinamaiirfann 
Up&'lliyftja’H 
Kum&rapjkla ratlivali 
Prabandha, ( ) 

wiittcn about 
200 years ago 


Vana-r 4 ja 

60 

Yoga-r 4 ja 

35 

Kshema-rija 

25 

Bhhyada 

29 

Vairi Sinvha 

25 

Ratndditya 

15 

S&msnta-sinha 

7 

Mula-r 4 |a 

55 

Chimunda-rija 

13 

Vallabha-rfja 

6 months 

Durlabha-rdja 

11*6 

Bhlma;r 4 ja or Bhlma-deva... 

♦ 42 

Karaa-deva 

/ 

Not given 
49 throngli 

Jayasinha-deva \ 

fault of copy. 

Kumdrapila 

31 

Ajaya-deva or Ajayap 41 a ... 

3 

Mhla-r 4 ja 

2 

Bhima-devar 4 ja 

63 

Piduki-rAja (interregnum) .. 


Tribhuvana*p 4 Ia 


Vls 4 Ia-deva 


Aijuna-deva 


S 4 ranga-deva 


Mlechha-rijya 



6o 

35 

25 


15 

7 

55 

13 

6 months 
1 1 ’6 
42 
29 

Not Given 

31 




60 

32 

25 

29 

25 

15 

7 


6 months 
ir6 

42 

29 

48 - 8 'io 

3 o *8'27 
3-1 1 -28 
2*1*24 
65*2*8 
6 days 
2 months 
12 days 
187*11 
I 37'*6 
21 -8-8 


* 1q one copy 62 aod in tbc other as Mhla. 
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Vlll. 

Notes on the Age and Works of TIemddri. 

According to tradition among the learned, Heinidri was 
ii Brihmnn of the M4dhyamdiniya 5ilchi of the f^ukla Yajur 
Veda. This is likely to be the truth, as in the Chaturvarga 
Chinl6mani, where he compares many texts from the Brutis, 
Smritis, and KalpasOtras, he mostly quotes those which 
relate to the M4dhyamdinlya Bikhi. At the present day 
Brahmans of the MAdhyamdinfya jSikhi prevail in the district 
where Ilem4dri was born, vis., the Doulatabad district. 
Various treatises, professing to be the compositions of 
Hem4dri are in my possession. They are : — 

I Chaturvarga Chint4mani. 2 Mukt4phala. 3 A com- 
mentary on Vagbha<a called A yur-veda-ras4yana. 

The Chaturvarga Chint4mani treats of the Dharma 
54stra, i. e. of A chdra (custom or practice), Vyavahdra (civil 
and criminal law), Pr4ya«chitta (penance i, Ishta (essential 
ceremonies), Pdrta (acts of pious liberality), and Adhydtma 
Vidy4 (ontolog).) 

It is called Chaturvarga Chintdmani. The subject of 
Achdra and of Ish^a-ptirta-karma is minutely dwelt upon, 
and the subject of Vyavahdra is treated of briefly and inci- 
dentally. My copy is not complete, nearly one-half being 
wanting. 

Although it is evident from the writings of this author, as 
well as from those of others, that there were many treatises 
of this kind, for the correct interpretation of the Brutis, 
Smritis, Purdnas, &c., and although some of them are still 
extant, still it appears improbable that any of them could have 
come up to the works of Hemddri either in extent or depth of 
learning. The Chaturvarga Chintdmani is not now met with in 
a complete form. The author divides it in five parts (khandas), 
viz., 1 Vrata-khasda, 2 D4na-khanda, 3 Tirtha-khanda, 
4 Moksha-khanda, 5 Paritesha-khanda. Of these I possess 
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the first three, and the remaining two are known to me only 
from being mentioned in the body of the work. 

The copy of the Vrata-khanda is about 200 years old, 
but some of the final leaves are wanting. 

The Grantha Sankhyi, or measure by 32 syllables is about 
1200. It treats of the various ceremonials or religious 
observances to be observed in the various seasons, months 
and days. Although there are several special treatises on 
the Vratas (religious observances) there are many mentioned 
by Hem6dri which are not found in the others. The authori- 
ties in support of the ceremonial observances are of course 
the Pur4nas, but Hem4dri chiefly quotes th# Bhavishya- 
purina. 

The copy of the DAna-khaae/a is about three centuries 
old. The writing was finished in Samvat 1618, ora. c. 1561. 
It treats of charitable assignations or gifts, and the ceremo- 
nies which should accompany them. The authorities quoted 
are the Puriaas, although sometimes the flrutis and Smritis 
are also quoted. The present popular treatises, Dina 
Mayiikha and Dina Chandriki and others, do not contain 
many of the Dinas in Hemidri’s treatise. 

The Tfrtha-khaada (relating to pilgrimages and holy 
places) has not been found ; neither is the Moksha-khanda 
(treating of emancipation^ procurable. 

The Parisesha-khanda is larger than the Vrata and Dina- 
khanda put together. It is divided into flriddha-khanda, 
Kila-khanda, and PratishfAi-khanda, but probably there are 
other parts, as there is a tradition that Hemidri has a treatise 
on the daily (A nhika) ceremonies. A small treatise called 
Priyaichitta Hemidri is in my collection, but it is very 
doubtful, from the style, whether it is his composition. 

Chaturvarga Chintimaai is the name given to this Ency- 
clopoedic work, from its embracing the four subjects of 
Dharma (virtue). Artha (wealth), Kima (wish, pleasure), and 
Moksha (emancipation^. 
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Hemidri is a well-known name amongst the learned, and 
stands much in their estimation as that of Mltdhava, who 
both are regarded as two of the pillars of the Dharma- 
«&stra. 

M&dhava's style is more elegant and refined than that of 
llemddri. 

To those who have studied the Piirva-mlmftns6 of Jaimini, 
the understanding of Hemidri’s works is not diffioult* but 
without such aid many portions of the work cannot be 
properly made out. And as there are now-a-days few Sans- 
krit Scholars well read in Jaimini, the works of Hemidri also 
have necessarily fallen into comparative disuse and neglect. 

The texts quoted are from the Mantras and Brihmanas 
of the various Skkhis of the four Vedas — but especially from 
the Satapatha Pruti, or Br4hmana. 

Texts are quoted from the Brihmanas of the Taittirlya 
5Akh&, and from the current Gopatha-brihmanm of the 
A^tharvana Veda. Few or no treatises quote so many texts 
from the Kalpasiitras, those from the K&tydyana or E&tiya 
SAtra of the V^jasaneyl iS'ikhi of the Shkla Yajur Veda 
being most abundant. The Maitriyanfya EatAa Stltra, 
M&nava Maitrtfyaniya Shtra, Apastamba Shtra, Baudhk- 
yuna Shtra, AWalkyana Siitra, Saunaka Shtra Kupol&da Shtra, 
Kau«ika Pra^iita ^Sriddha Katpa Shtra, Baijavitpa Grihya Siitra, 
8aunaka Grihya Sdtra, 5^6nkhdyana Grihya Sdtra, Chandoga 
Parinsh^a, VAjasaneya ParUishta, EitAaka Grihya Parisishta, 
Riaiyanlya Sdtra, P4raskara Grihya Sdtra, P&raskara Sdtra, 
E&tyiyana Sdtra, Charakkdhvaryu Shtra, and other Sdtras 
of the four Vedas are quoted. The authors of the Shtras 
are mostly indicated by the name of the Shtra itself. The 
Rfinfyanlya Sfitra is a Ealpa Sdtra of the Riniyanlya SAkhi 
of the Sima Veda, but comparatively the greatest are the 
Kauthumi and the Riaiyanlya Sdkhis. The former prevails 
in Gujarat and the latter in Dravid-de«a. The author of 
the RinAyanlya SCitra is stated in the work to be the sage 
19 
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Gobhila. In the same way K^tyiyana is said to have been 
the author of the Chandoga ParUish^ai and the author of 
the Charak&dhvaryu Sdkra is Vatsa. The author exhibits 
greater acquaintance with the Maitr^yaalya Shtra, and it is 
also a fact that the MaitriyanI Brahmans are still to be 
found in the villages or towns in the neighbourhood of 
Daulatkbftd. 

The Baunaka, PaippaUda, and Kausika Siitras are of the 
B&kh&s of the A^^tharvana Veda, and are comparatively scarce. 
Of the 9 Sikh&s of this V^eda, only the first two are to be 
found. The Lityiyana Drdhyiyana Kalpa Sfitras, although 
extant, are not met with in the quotations. 

The Commentators on the Kalpa SiUras, such as Deva- 
svkmf, Dhfirta Sv&ml, Karko>pddhydya, Jayanta-Svamf, 
&c., are frequently quoted. To what province Deva Svdmf 
belonged cannot yet be made out. Deva Sviml has a com- 
mentary on the Baudhiyana Sdtra and the AWal&yana 
Grihya Sdtra, but whether the same Deva Svdml wrote both 
is by no means certain. The epithet Sv&mi indicates the 
author to have been a native of the Carnatic. 

Dhhrta Swimi is a commentator on the A'pastambn 
Sfitra, is as learned, and probably as old, and a native of 
the same country as Deva Svdmi. 

Karko-pidhyiya is the author of a splendid commentary 
on the Kitiya or Kdtydyana Sdtra, based on Jaiminiya 
pfirva Mimdnsd. It has been published in Germany. He- 
madri frequently quotes Karka, and often differs from him. 
He is sometimes called Bhishyakira. 

Jayanta Sviml is a commentator on the AWaliyana 
Gbihya Sdtra and has pro'bably a commentary on the 
A svaliyana Brauta Sdtra. 

The names of many Smritis and their authors are given in 
the Chaturvarga Chintimani. A large number of them are 
still extant, others are only known by their names. 
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Medhdtithi, the commentator on Manu is frequently 
quoted. Medh£tithi quotes Kumirila bhatta, and is there- 
fore subsquent to him. 

I possess a copy of Medhitithi, written about 300 years 
ago. 

Aparirka is frequently quoted. He appears to have been 
a commentator on the Y£jnyava!kya Smriti, but none of 
his productions are avilablc. He is quoted by the author of 
the Smi-iti Chandriki. 

iSankhadhara or 5ankha Srldhara is frequently quoted, 
and as the Panc/its would say, is ** broken *' or proved in 
places to be in the wrong. 

Viffvarhpa, Hari-hara, Vfma-deva, Govindo-plUihyiya, 
Trikiii(/a MaarZana, Smriti-Mahfrnava Krita, Midhava, and 
other authors are mentioned. 

VUvarZipa is a commentator on Vijnyavalkya’s Smriti, 
and preceded Vijny&nefvara, because the latter notices 
the commentary of Vi«varZipa, as being difficult. Vi«va- 
rCipa has written a commentary on the theological and 
speculative works of ^Sankara’s .school. He therefore must 
be placed after the fir.st and great iS^ankarichirya, and before 
'\*ijny6ne«vara. 

M ddhava, it is scarcely necessary to add, is different from 
the learned brother of Sdyana and the liberal Minister of 
Bukka rdjd. 

The names of Smriti Mahdraava, Smrityartha Sdra, 
Brihaspati Smriti Tiki, Hirita Smriti Bhdshya, and other 
comparatively modern works occur. Of these, the second 
only is procurable. 

Of the Puriaas and Upa-purdaas quoted, there are 
several not commonly known, such as the Kdlottara (Upa- 
purdnai and Sam<sa-sanhiti. Although the Chaturvarga 
Chintdmani treats of the subjects of A'chira, Vyavahdra, 
Prdyaschitta, and IshZapurta Karma, the second subject is 
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very briefly treated. In the iS^r6ddha-kha»da of the Par- 
i«esha-khanda, the words Diya, Riktha, and Samavibhiga 
are explained ; the rights of possession of Brahmans and 
others, and the subject of Stridhana is briefly treated. It 
is quite possible that there were parts of the Pan«esha- 
parva, treating specially and more fully of these and allied 
subjects. 

One fact, however, goes against this supposition. 
Modern authors do not quote Hemidri on Vyavah&ra as 
frequently as on Dharma Sistra. 

Hem&dri*s Commentary on V4gbha^a commences with 
salutation to Vishau, and states that Hem&dri^ the author of 
the Chaturvarga Chint4mani, has composed the Commentary 
on the Asht6nga-hridaya which is the name of V6gbhatd's 
medical treatise. After consulting, and in conformity with 
the opinions, of Charaka, H&rita and Suvruta, &c , Hari- 
chandra has vommented on Charaka and Jaijjata on Su^ruta, 
and himself (Hemadri) on Vigbha^a. The commentary is 
called A yurvedarasiyana, and he adds that he is the 
Mantri, or minister of RIma R6ja, in possession of Prl- 
Karaa (the seal ?). In this commentary are found the names 
Charaka, Sumita, Bheda, Hirita, Sangrahak6ra, Kh£ran6dl, 
Jaijjata, BhaMiraka, Harichandra, &c. Charaka, Su«ruta, 
and Bheda flourished long before V&gblia^a, who mentions 
them. 

Harichandra, the Commentator on Charaka, is mentioned 
by BinabhaMa, in his Harsha-charita, written in the 7th 
centuiy of the Christian era, where he is called Bha/rara 
Harichandra, whilst Hem&dri calls him Bha^^&raka Hari- 
chandra. The works of Hirita and Bheda ere supposed to 
exist, but I have as yet failed in procuring them. 

Hemidri is the author of a treatise called Muktiphala, 
in which extracts from the Yiigbha^a, bearing on the 9 
rasas (sentiments), and for the support of Bhakti, or faith. 
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are taken. From the verses at the beginnings and at the end, 
the treatise appears to have been composed after the 
Chaturvarga ChintAmani, but at the end of each subject the 
words “iti Vopadeva Paae/ita Virachite,” or ‘Tandita 
Vopadeva Virachite,” or sometimes “Vopadeva Virachite,” 
are found, showing that Vopadeva was the author of the 
work. There is a tradition that Vopadeva was patronized 
by Hem&dri, and that works actually composed by him, were 
out of compliment published as Hem&dri’s. 

A Vopadeva is the author ot a treatise on grammar, 
called the Mugdha-bodhu, and of a Dh£tu-p&^Aa, called 
Kavikalpa-druma, and of a medical treatise of a hundred 
verses. At the end of the grammatical treatise the follow- 
ing verse is found : — 

II II 

“This grammer is composed by Vopadeva, a brahman, 
the disciple of the Pandit Dhancnrara and son of Vaidya 
Kcaava.’* 

At the end is the expression “ Vopadeva Gosv&ml 
Virachitam, Mugdha-bodha Vyftkaranam Samftptam.” 
From the epithet “ Gosviml,’* and the fact of the grammer 
being extensively adopted in Bengal, it appears that this 
Vopadeva was a Bengal Brahman, different from the one at 
the Court of Hcmildri. At the end of the hundred verse 
medical treatise, of which I possess a very corrupt copy, 
there is a verse, full of clerical errors, from which it may be 
gleaned that Vopadeva flourished at S&rtha (?), where a 
thousand Brahmans lived, and that he was the son of 
Dhanesa Ke«ava. Dhane«a and Ke«ava appear from the 
Kavikalpadruma to have been different persons. 

There is a commentary on Bh&skariich&rya*s Lildvati by 
Vopadeva, the son of Bhima deva. 
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This is probably the Vopadeva who flourished at the Court 
of Hem&dri, differing from the author of the Mugdha-bodha. 

The verses at the commencement of the Chaturvarga 
Chintftmani are full of exaggerated praise of Hemlidri’s 
learning, and especially his liberality, and it is clear these 
could not have been composed by himself. 

There is a tradition also that a Pan^Tit named Vopadeva 
was the real author of the most popular of the Puranas, 
the Bhigavala. If there was such a Vopadeva, he must 
have flourished before the time of Hem&dri, because in the 
Vrata, D&na, and Ktfla Khandas, verses ye quoted from 
the Bhigavata, and the Dh^gavata itself is recommended in 
the chapter on gifts to be offered as a gift. That the Bhiga- 
vata so recommended was the Vaishnava Bhigavata, and 
not the Devi Bh&gavata, appears from the fact of its Grantha 
Sankhyli being mentioned as 18,000. The day on which it 
should be ^en is Bhidrapada Piirnimi, which is the day 
also recommended in the Vaishnava Bhdgavata. There is 
also a tradition that a commentary by Hemadri on a com- 
mentary of the Bhigavata is extant 

In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. V, 1839, 
pages 178 — 188, there are two copper-plate grants published 
by Mr. Wathen, dated Baka 1212 (a. c . 1291) and Baka 1194 
(a. c . ^273). They contain the following facts. In the re- 
nowned Yadu race was R&j6 Bhillum, After his death 
Jaitra-pUla succeeded. To him his son Singhana succeeded. 
Next came Krishna, next his younger brother Mah&deva. 
He was succeeded by R6machandra-Deva, the son of Rdji 
Krishna. This R&machandra or Rimadeva defeated the kings 
ofTelingana, Gurjar, and Milava. Rdya Ndrdyana, Riya 
Pitdmaha, Dvdrdvati parivridha, were his titles. His 
minister was Hemddri (Journal R. A. Society, Vol. V. p. 
x86.) This is the Rimadeva J&dava of Devagiri, who suc- 
cumbed to the power of the Mahomedans. 
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Whilst Hem^dri was minister, there flourished Achyuta 
N4yaka, the son of Mudhugi, descended from Jallana of 
Gautama Gotra and of the Sarvlya family title. He had the 
titles Man^/alika Pitimaha, Mart^/alika Bhira Sankhara, 
Manf/alika Dhidi tadaka, Paschiraya Vibhida, and was a 
contemporary of Rdmnchandra. He gave a village of the 
nameofVauIi. In an inscription on a stone slab at Patan 
at Ch&lisgam, published by me in the Journal Royal Asiatic 
Society 1864, the Y 4 dava Rijis Bhillum, Jaitrapsla, and 
Singhana are mentioned, and the date of that inscription 
( 5 aka iiaSor A. c. 1206) is perfectly comp>tible with that 
of the copper-plate grants. 

At the commencement of the Vrata-khandTa, the genea- 
logy of kings given by liem&dri is as follows : — In the Yadu 
race, descended from the Soma Van/ta (lunar race) was R 4 jd 
Bhillum, from him was Jaitra-pkla, next was Singhana deva, 
next was Jaig&ki (Jaitra-p&la). He had twq|[||»ns, Krishna 
and Mahideva. In the reign of Mah&deva, Hemidri, whilst 
a minister, was in possession of all the regal powers ? The 
capital was Devngiri in Setund-de«n, which 1 suppose was the 
ancient name of the Daul.itkbad district. He gives his own 
genealogy as follows : — 

In the Vatsft-gotra (Votsa family) Y&sudeva, a very learned 
Brahman, was born, from him was Kftma devn, from him 
wos Hemidri Shri. 

The genealogy given in the Pariaesha-khanda is as fol- 
lows : — Singhana, Jnitra-pilo, Mahideva. 

His own genealogy — ^Vimano, from him Yksudeva, from 
him was Kimadeva, and from him was Hemidri. 

Hemidri flourished at the end of the twelfth and com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century of the Christian era. 
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IX. 


on Mukunda~Rdja^ the oldeitt Mardtha Author. 

Mukunda-Ra'ja 15 the author of three works : Viveka- 
Sindhu, Pdram4mritd, and MtiUsthamba. Of thes3 the first 
two are on the unity of life, a metaph^ sicnl Pantheistic work, 
the last is a description and praise of Si\&. 

Mukunda-rija has given the succession of his gurus, in 
the latter part of the Viveka-Sindhu, in the i ith chapter, 
from the 34th to 45th or concluding verse ; A^dinfitha, Hari- 
nAtha, Raghun&tha. 

Harinitha was born in AmbAnagar, on the banks of the 
Bfiaa-gang4. This appears to be Jogaich6 Ambd on the 
B4na-gang4, a tributary of the God4varf« lie was a brah- 
man of the^l4dhyamdiniyd <S'dkh4, the family title was 
Champ^gorra. His father got him to study the Vedas and 
54stras. When 12 years old, hiving observed the great 
Pdmpata or 5iva rites he propitiated Siva. He propitiated 
Dattdtreyn, Munisvara and Guru Sankara on the banks of the 
Gautami (Godavari). At the time of a sacrifice (Homa) he 
saw, says Mukundarija, 8iV* himself. He had the blessing 
from Siva that whoever received his instructions and moral 
advice would be a dhyini. His disciples were many, such as 
Surendra-bhdratf. At the hei d of them was Rdmach >ndra. 
He instructed many disciples, amongst others Mukundarija. 

In the Viveka-Sindhu Mukunda supports the belief of the 
identity of souls with the divine soul. He often refers to the 
Sinkhya philosoplhical doctrines ; the Bhigavata Gltk is 
mentioned in nuny places, and the ten principal Upanishads 
are sometimes quoted. Marithi words, now only met with 
in particular parts of Mahkrishtra, occur, such as Vachava 
(may go), an expression now used in Goa and its neighbour- 
hood only. He practised R^a-Yogo. 
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About the middle of the Vivcka-Sindhu, is the (allowing 
in ovi metre 

II itflhrr^wiwf»WT|WT?:fcWwrii 

II ii 

Of N/tsinha was BalUla, his son was Jaita-p&lat he 
caused this kind of treatise to be composed. The Ball41a 
here mentioned is undoubtedly the same as BhilUmf aitd 
Jaita-pdla the same as jaitra-ptfla. 

Various stories regarding Mnkunda-rija and Jaitra-pila'* 
rija are current. Miikunda-rUja flourished about the end of 
the 12 th century of the Christian era. 

I have made unceasing efforts to discover works in 
Marathi, or even stray poetic pieces, older than the works 
of Mukunda-RAja, but without success. 


X. 

Tranioripi and Translation of an Inscription dii'CVet^ 
hp Mr, 0, W, TERRY in the temple of A'mtO^Ndthaj near 
Kalydna ; with Remarhs, 

TraneeripU 

•• «ik^i«ii< inw ^iwf f|pfVw 
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Trantlation. 


In iSaka Samvat 782 (a. c. 860)1 the ninth day of the 
bright half, of the month Jyaish^Aa, Friday, (during the reign 
of) the Mah 4 mandale«vara Fri Mahamvinir^jadeva, who 
has obtained the title of Mah 4 man</ale«vara, (also) the five 
great insignia of Royalty, &c., who is a DAn^dara (Vishnu) 
in punishing his enemies the Daityas, a cage of adamant 
to those seeking his protection, &c., and resplendent 
amongst the row of rdjis, whose various officers were the 
large-minded Mahimitya (Chief Minister), jSfri Vigapaya, 
also Mahiptajana (the chief relative), 8ri Niganaiya, also 
Lekha-Sandlii-Vigrahika (Secretary), Sri Veka-reya, also 
Mahi-Sandhi-Vigrahika Sri J&galaiya, also Bh&ndigira 
prathama (Chief Treasurer), Sapamisena, also the Second 
(Treasurer) Mahkdevaya, also Khamabhiileya and other 
ministers. Whilst under their auspices the administration 
of the kingdom was successful and^beneficent, there flourish- 
ed Sri Mahdrdja Guru, also 8t\ Bhallagha Rdja Guru, and 
also Sri Vikalla-Sida-Bhasmaka (three letters lost) and they, 
at the desire of Mahk Simanta /^rl, having undertaken the 
construction, the temple of 5 rl Amra-Nitha (two letteis 
lost) was restored in stone. The house of Mahdman<fale«- 
vara of Udanyi? Samachhitta R6ja Deva was (also) 
constructed. 

JRemarks, 

The temple of A mra-Nitha is situated about 4}^ miles 
south-east of Kaly&na. It has lately been well described by 
Mr. Burgess, a learned member of our Society, in the Times 
ef India, 
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I have taken notes of the temple myself, but as I am 
in a mor^ important work, I regret I must put 
off presenting the Society with my own description of the 
temple and its mythological remains. I shall only make a 
few remarks on the inscription which was discovered in the 
temple by Mr. G. W. Terry. 1 have examined the original, 
and copied from it, and 1 have also consulted an excellent 
Plaster of Paris cast of it taken by Mr. Terry. The inscrip- 
tion is 3 feet and 3)^ inches long and 5^ inches broad. It 
consists of six lines, written in Sanskrit, in Saka Samvat 
782, 1. e . A. c. 860. 

The inscription clearly shows that the correct name of the 
temple, or rather of the Linga worshipped in it, is Almra- 
Niitha, evidently derived from A mra, a mango. There is a 
mango tree near the ruined temple, and large topes of 
mango trees at the neighbouring village about a mile 
distant. 

From the expression in the inscription **the temple of 
A mra-N 4 tha was restored in stone,*' it appears that an older 
temple existed on the spot. The correctness of this in* 
ference is borne out by the foct that several stones in the 
body of the dome of the temple have been discovered by Mr. 
Terry with old Devanagarl letters, forming portions of an 
older inscription. They are insufficient to enable me to make 
out anything from them. The form of the letters, however, 
shows that they are about a century older than the present 
inscription. 

The king Mah6ma}i<fale«vara Mahamvini-r&ja-deva 
appears to me to have been of the Vadava family, from a 
comparison of his titles with those of a Yidava prince, a 
copy of whose copper-plate grant, found in Bassein, dated 
Saka 991, is in my possession. The names of the minister, 
&c. of both end also in aiya. 

The place Udanyi, indicated in the inscription, was very 
likely a Mahala called Oudaiii, or some similar name. 
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XI. 

Br\tf Notes on liemaehdndra or Hemdchdryd, 

Tki materials for a life of Hemichlrya may be gleaned 
from the Kumftra-pila-charitra* Kum 6 ra-p 41 a-prabandha, 
Prabandha^chint&mani, i?tshi*ma»dala-vr«tti of Jina Bhadra 
Shri and other Jaina works. 

The Kumdra-phla-prabandha contains the greatest amount 
of information, sufficient for a volume, but 1 shall content 
myself on the occasion with a brief risumH. 

In the town of Dhunduka, amongst the Modha Vanias, 
there was a A-esh/Al (Seth or merchant) called Ch&chiga, 
whose wife was named Chihinl, or P 4 hinl.^ She gave birth 
to a eon on the full moon ofKirtika, Samvat 114s (a. c. 
1088), when a heaven^ voice proclaimed that this prodigy 
would be a promoter of the Jaina religion, like Jina himself. 
The father, after celebrating the child’s birth with great 
rejokingSy named him Chfngadeva. When the child was 
five years okU a Jaina Paadit (Devendra) arrived with his 
congregation at the house of Chichiga, who happened to be 
absent. His wife Pihini, however, performed all the duties 
of hospitality to the Sangha or congregation, which request- 
ed her to devote her son to the religious order of ascetics or 
Yatis. She wos placed in great difficulty and distress. If 
she were to consent to the proposal, the father of the child 
was not at hand : to refuse w’ould have been an insult to the 
Sangha. Afcer mature consideration, she resolved to offer 
the child, and placed her son CbAngadeva at the feet of the 
Ciuru Devendra SUri. The child, on being questioned, 
consented to accept DIkshi, or orders. He was taken to 
various places of pilgrimage, and lastly to Karaivati. 
There Devendra placed Chingadeva at the house of Udayana 
Mantri. 

Chichiga, the father, on returning home heard of the 
destination of his son, and resolved to eat nothing till he 
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saw his child. He came to Deveadra Siiri at Kara^vatl. 
Hearing the Guru’s religious discourse he became delighted» 
and afterwards ate at the house of Udayana Mantrl. 
Udayana having placed Chingadeva on the thigh of 
Chichiga, gave him presents of three cloths and three lacs 
of money. Ch&chiga, filled with delight, exclaimed— You 
have offered three lacs, and it is worthy of your liberality. 
Your unparalleled faith is the highest reward for my child, 
and on this account the son is offered without any recompense. 
Udayana was pleased, and declared that if the child were 
offered to the Guru he would attain a position highly 
revered. **Do what thou thinkest best/' said Udayana* 
Chichiga consented, and the child was handed over to 
Devendra, who passed a eulogy on Chichiga, and initiated 
Ch4ngadeva at once into the mendicant order. 

On this occasion Udayana Mantrl held a grand festival, 
and gave the child the title of Somadeva Mupi* 

The ffresh^l (merchant) on hearing this, caused a heap of 
coals to be handled by the child, and it all turned into gold, 
the guardian spirit having disappeared at the same time* 
The Sangha (congregation) as well as the merchant were 
hlled with surprise, and ever since Somadeva was styled 
Hemachandra, Hema signifying gold. 

I have no doubt this story is, like many others, an after 
invention of the Jaina priests, to account for the change of 
name from Somadeva to Hemachandra. Stories founded on 
fanciful interpretations of the words or roots composiing a 
name are very common in Jaina works. Hemachandra was 
highly honoured at the court of Siddha Rija and Kumira- 
pila, the Solanki or Ch41ukya king of Anahila-pura Pattan 
in Gujarat. Kumira-p41a in particular w'as proud to con- 
sider himself his humble and obedient disciple. By the 
abvice of Hemachandra, Kumira-pila encouraged Jainism, 
and ordered his subjects to abstain from the destruction ot 
animal life, and from the use of meat as food« 
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He constructed 1,400 Vihiras. Hemachandra thoroughly 
understood the art of pleasing his patron king. Whilst he 
steadily kept in view the promotion of Jaina doctrines, he 
was politic enough to yield on many occasions to the pre- 
judices of the king, or of persons of the Brahmanical faith, 
having great influence with the king and people. Hem- 
chandra is the author of a variety of standard works, as 
Dh&tup4riyana, Siddha-haima-«abdinu«<sana, Prakrita- 
<abdinu«isana, Dvyi-sraya-kdvya, Abhidhana-chintimani 
with gloss, Anekdrtha-n£ma-mil4 with gloss, De«i-n&ma-m61i 
with gloss, Trishashd-«aUki, Purusha-charita, Parifish^a- 
parva, Adhydtmopanishat with commentar} , ChhanddnusA- 
sana, Alankdra-chddimanf, and two or three otticrs in Sans- 
krit and Pr&krita. My learned friend Dr. Buhler has a copy 
of a Nirghantu by Hemichirya, where the characters of the 
various vegetable articles of the Mauria Mtdica are better 
described than in other Nirghan^us. 

The Jainas may justly boast of a long list of learned and 
pious lieirarchs. Yet in this galaxy of names Hemachandra 
may truly be said to ahine as the most brilliant star. In the 
Kum4ra-pila-prabandha, Kumira-pila-charitra, Atshi-man- 
Jala-vritti and Prabandha-chintimani, there are long stories 
given regarding Kum4ra-psia and Hemachandra. Many of 
these are gross exaggerations, and incredible. Leaving 
them aside, I have given a brief outline of such as appear to 
be worthy of credibility. 

Hemachandra was born on the full moon of Kdrtika, 
Samvat 1145 (a.c. 1088). In Samvat 1x54 (a. v 1097) he 
was initiated into the priestly orders ; in 1166 (A. c. 1109) he 
obtained the degree or title of Sflri, and died in Samvat 1229 
(A. c. 1x72), at the age of 84. 
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XII. 

Bv'ef Notet on iiddhavo And Sdy^no. 

Ma DHAVA AND Sa YANA are DOW best known to European 
scholars as the authors of the learned commentary on the 
Eig-veda^ of which Max Mtiller has published a magnificent 
edition. Mddhava Midhav&rya, Midhavichirya, or Midha* 
v4mitya, are the names of an illustrious scholar whr 
flourished in the fourteenth century of the Christian era at 
Vijaydnagara (recently Golconda) on the banks of the 
Tiingabhadri in the Carnatic de«a. In this city Sri Bukka 
rdja of the Yadu-van«a, reigned. Mddhava was the riji's 
minister, and accordingly he sometimes styles himself 
Midhavimatya. Mddhava also was the rajd's Kula-guru, 
or family preceptor, and on this as well as on account of his 
great learning he is called Mddhavichirya, or Midhavirya. 
There are many works professing to be his compositions. 
Some of these were written with the assistance of his 
younger brother Siyaaa. The Bhishya (commentary) on the 
JStg-veda, on the Aitareya-brihmaaa^ and on the Taittirlya 
Sanhitd, were joint productions with Siyaaa. All these are 
styled by Midhava Vedirthaprakim. At the end of each 
adhyiya (chapter) of the Bhishya of the Sanhitis the ex* 
pression occurs ** iti Siyaaichirya Yirachite Midhavlye 
Vedirthaprakise,” t. **the end of the chapter of the 
Vedirthaprakim (commentary) of Midhava, composed by 
Siyaaichirya.” With the exception of the Bhishya of the 
Aitareya-brihmana, all the other above*mentioned Bhishyas 
or commentaries, are published. 

The word Siyaaa is spelt by the Calcutta Paadits with a 
soft a, whilst Max Muller spells it with a hard a, with which 
Siyaaa’s countrymen would agree. 

MidhaVa has a tiki or commentary on the Parimra 
Pmriti, the chief guide in the Kali age in regard to the 
Dharma fi^istra. It is superior to that of Nanda Pandit. 
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A work named Jaiminiya-ny^ya-ratnAdhikarana-miU is 
also a production of Midhava, with a commentary by himself 
to facilitate the understanding of the Jaiminlya-pdrva- 
mlminsa. 

Similarly another work on the Uttara-mlmimsi, with a 
commentary, has been styled Vedantidhikarana-ratna- 
mdlkt This follows the order of the Vyisa-shtra. 

Mddhava in his style is at once learned and deep, yet 
simple and pleasing. Midhava's 5ankara-vijaya in praise 
of the success or glory of the great 8ankar&chirya, is an 
excellent poetical composition, although it is unsafe as a 
truthful biography. The work is called S^nkara-vijaya- 
dindini. In it Midhava calls himself Abhinava KAliddsa, 
or the new Kilid&sa, a title not undeserved. 

Mddhava’s ** Kftla Midhava ** is a treatise tor the calcu- 
lations of the Hindd Calendar. 

A^chiiya Midhava relates the practices of Brahmans. 

Vyavahira Midhava treats of Law. Dhituvritti is a 
large treatise relating to grammar, but 1 do not possess a 
copy, and cannot say which Midhava is the author of it. 
Bhattojl Dlxita and other modem authors quote Midhava in 
the Siddhinta Kaumudl as authority, sometimes also for 
expressing their dissent. These quotations are in all likeli- 
hood from the author of the Dhituvritti. Midhava has 
composed also the Sarva-dar«ana-sangraha, published in 
the BibUothtea ImdUtk. 

In this he clearly enunciates the opinions held by the 
various sects of Hindu philosophers. 

In all his works he gives some information regarding 
himself. In the beginning of the commentary on the 
Parisara SmrItH after praising Bukka or Bukkana f4ji, and 
stating that he was his mantrl or minister, he gives firimatl 
as his mother's name, and Miyana as his father’s, and also 
states that Siyaaa and Bhoganitha were his uterine brothers 
He further adds that he was of the Vajusha ddkhd, Baudh- 
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hiyana S(!^tra and of the Bhiradvija Gotra. The informa- 
tion is not so minute in the other works, but at the end of 
each chapter occurs the following long sentence : — 

From this it appears that this commentary was bis own 
production, unassisted by Siyana. K&la M&dhava, A chira 
Madhava, and Vyavahtira Mkdhava do not mention Siyana's 
name, and are therefore the sole productions of Mkdhava, 1 
have an independent work by Siyana, called Yajnyartantra- 
sudh&-nidhi. 

In the beginning of the Sarva-dar<ana-sangraha, in the 
little information that Midhava gives regarding himself, he 
tells us that his preceptor was Sarvajnya Vishnu, and 
qualifies himself Siyana M4dhava, from which it is evident 
that the production was a joint one with Sfyana. 

From the Kala M&dhava and other treatises, M&dhava’s 
guru (preceptor) appears also to have been called' Vidyi- 
tirtha, or Bh&rati-tlrtha. 

The following is an abstract of an account of Mildhava 
contained in the copper-plate grant published in the Journal 
of this Society No. III. of 1852, p. 107. 

On the banks of the Tungabhadra, in the Carnatic De«a, 
is the shrine of Virhpiksha (now called Hampi-Virfipdksha). 
Near it was Vijayd, the capital. In it reigned a Y<dava 
king named Sri Sangama, after him was Sr\ Bukka r&ja ; 
his son was Harihara. By order of Harihara, the minister 
Mftdhava was ruling at Jayantipura. He besieged the city 
of Goa in the Conkan, and drove away the Turushkas 
(Turks or Mahomedans), and re-established the images of 
Saptanitha (now called Sapta Kotlrvara), and after Mddha- 
va's death Harihara appointed Narahari MantrJ in Goa as 
ruler of Jayantipura. This account as made out by me 
21 
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differs to some extent from that given in the Journal, the 
translation there given being erroneous in many places. 

In Faka 1313 (a. c. 1381) in the year Prajupati, in the 
month of Vai«ikha, on the wane of the moon, on the occasion 
of a solar eclipse, MahAmantri^vara (the chief of the great 
ministers), Upani^an M&rgapravartak 4 chA.rya (the estab- 
lisher of the ways of the Upanishads\ Sri man Madhavarfija 
gave the village of Kuchara, after naming it M&dhavapura, 
to twenty-four Brahmans. 

I possess a copy of a copper-plate grant sent to me by a 
panefit from Goa, where in a short eulogium Vira Ilarihara is 
styled the Lord of the East, South, and Wes^of India. 

In his reign, in Goa, Mddhava the chief of ministers, the 
guide (mantrl or 4 chirya) of the ways of the Vedas and 
Upanishads, a faithful observer of 8rauta and Smarta religious 
law, of Bh&radv 4 Ja Gotra, the son of Dvivedi Chaundibhat^a, 
the cstablisher of the linga of Saptan&th^, granted lands 
publicly in the name of his mother M^ch&mbildi. The village 
was called M^nchaldpura, **atown of Brahmans.'* Lands 
and houses for Brahmans were created, and the flowing 
stream was called M&dhava Tirtha. The names of the 
father and mother differ from those given in Pard«ara 
M&dhava, and 1 have grave doubts about the real existence 
or genuineness of the copper-plate. 


XIII. 

Report on Photographic Copies of Inscriptions in Dhdnoar 
and Mysore. 

Many of the inscriptions are in Canarese, and are difficult 
to be deciphered. The letters are in places doubtful, and 
there is reason to believe that before being photographed 
they were filled in with lime or chalk. Interference of this 
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kind oitcn leads to incorrectness in the copy. The old 
Canarcse language, as well as the Canarcse alphabet, has 
undergone a change, and it is only with the assistance of 
good Canaresc scholars, who have read and studied the old 
Canarcse works, that the inscriptions can be properly 
deciphered. I have not yet been able i > find a person com- 
petent to assist me in this department, and my own know- 
ledge is too imperfect to be of service. Some of the 
inscriptions in the volume arc as old as the sixth century of 
the Christian era ; the later ones, from the eleventh to the 
sivteenth century, are, 1 believe, inscriptions on tombstones 
or memorials ol the dead, whilst the older ones are 
engraved mostly in caves and temples, and relate to their 
u)iistiiiction, or to gifts or endowments in connection with 
them. 

The older inscriptions arc written in the Canaresc 
language mixed with many Sanskrit words, and they generally 
contain at the beginning a brief account of the contemporary 
king, and also one or tuo verses in praise of 5iva. The 
Sanskrit parts of the inscriptions have been read with 
confidence. 

InscAption No. i. — “ Iwullee, Inscribed Stone at the 
5ivite Temple.” 

Relates to a grant : was in all likelihood written at the 
beginning of the eleventh century of the Christian era, and 
mentions the king Avan4ditya, of the Sinda Van«a. This 
race is a minor one, and has not been met with elsewhere. 

The beginning of this inscription is in Cannrese, largely 
mixed with Sanskrit. 

No. 2 . — “ Iwullee, Inscription on the Gateway of the 
Town.” 

This inscription is a short one of the eighth century, and 
on the wall of a temple ; though in the volume it is in- 
correctly described as being on the gateway of the town. 

The two first lines can be deciphered ; they contain the 
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name of the Cbilukya king Satyi<raya Sn P/ ithivl Vallabha 
Mah 4 r&j 6 dhirdja. 

No. 3 — Iwullee, In a Sivite Temple.” 

This inscription is the oldest of all, being dated in 5 aka 
506 (Satampancha s 4 te«&cha), a. d. 584, and the year of the 
Kali Vuga 3855, and from the war of the Mah&bh&rata 3730, 
thus showing that the war of the Mahdbh&rata was then 
regarded as having taken place one hundred and twenty-five 
years after the commencement of the Kali Vuga. It is clear 
that enough of confusion existed in Indian chronology even 
at this early date. 

The entire inscription is in Sanskrit vyse, and was 
written in the time of the Ch 41 ukya, Pulake«i II., the con- 
temporary of Hiouen Thsang. In some places the letters in 
the photograph are indistinct and doubtful, but these have 
been mostly made out from the context. The inscription, 
besides giving even a better description of the older Ch 4 - 
lukya kings of the Dekkan than has hitherto been published, 
contains two important names, those of the celebrated poets 
K&lidisa and Bh 4 ravi, whose fame in this world is 
compared with that of Ravikirti, the author of the verses in 
this inscription, who was very probably a Digambara-Jaina. 
The fact is now placed beyond doubt that Kilidlsa and 
Bh6ravi had achieved fame in India before the end of the 
sixth century of the Christian era. 1 have fully discussed the 
age and works of Eftlidisa in my “Essay on Kilidisa,” 
published in the Journal of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society in 
1861. 

No. 4.— “Iwullee, Buddhist Stone on the top of the Hill.” 

This is an inscription of two lines on the pedestal of a 
Digambara-Jaina image of Mah 4 vlra ; the symbol below the 
image is indistinctly seen to represent a lion. The carved 
image does not appear to be very old, the inscription being 
of the thirteenth centurj'. It states that R<ma Setti 
(merchant) ofMdla Sangha BaUtkhlra-gana caused a “Ni- 
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sidi” (house of rest) to be constructed. K&shta Mula 
Mayhra and Gopya Sanghas (congregations) are at present 
known amongst the Digambara-Jainas, and 1 find the word 
“Nisidi” used in an inscription in the Udayagiri Caves» 
Orissa, for a ** house of rest.** 

No. $. — *Mwullee, Inscribed Rock on the Bank of the 
River.” 

This inscription is in old Canarese characters, and in the 
Canarose language ; it is probably of the fourteenth century. 
The first line is a moral maxim in Sanskrit : — 

“ The gift of one’s own wealth is meritorious, as is also 
the preservation of the wealth of others. The destroyers of 
the wealth of others have their own reduced to nought.” 

No. 6 . — Iwullee, Inscription on a Pillar of the iSivite 
Temple.’* 

This inscription, which is in Canarese, is of the seventh 
century. In contains the names of Vadi Gaada, DAmela 
Ganda, and A ditya, the son of Hata Deva. They were in 
all likelihood Pdsupatas, as the A chiryas of the P4«upatas 
arc called Gaadas. (The word Gaada is not found in Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s San.skrit Dictionary.) 

No. 7 . — “ Iwullee” (same as No. 6 ). 

Is a Sanskrit verse written about the seventh century of 
the Christian era : — 

* ‘Peace. No man .so skilful in the construction of houses 
and temples as Marsobha lived, or ever will live,' in Jam- 
bud vfpa.” 

He was, I believe, the great architect who designed and 
superintended the construction of many of the temples and 
important buildings of his time. His name deserves to be 
commemorated. 

No. 8 . — ** Iwullee, Inscription in a dark vault of the 
Temple.” 

This inscription is in Sanskrit, mixed with Canarese — 

“Peace. From the Faka KfUa. eight centuries and eleven 
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years having passed (i. f. a. d. 78c)', in Ihc PrajApali >ear, in 
the capital of iS'akunta (King), this house for Yogis was 
constructed by Muni Bha^^tfraka (chief of Munis or ascetics'^, 
named Guhi.” The remainder is not clear. 

No. 9. — “Inscribed Stone” tiocality unknown\ 

This inscription contains eighty-one lines. The fir^'t 
line is obliterated. The language is mixed Sanskrit and 
Canarese. It commences with the prayer that the kingdom 
of frl P/itlivl Vallabha, Mahfirlij&dhirdja-ruramesvara, 
Parama Bha^^&raka, Saty&«ra}a Kulatilaka, Ch&luky&- 
bharana, Srimat Tribhuvana (Malla) may ever continue to 
increase. The inscription is incomplete, ii# most places 
from pillars or other objects intervening between the ends ot 
the lines and the camera when the photograph was taken. 
This is the Ch 41 uk 3 'a king who flourished in 5 aka 1 104, e. 
A. D. 1182 (see Mr W. Elliott’s List of the Ch 41 ukyas, also 
Thomas’s Prinsep, Vol. II. page 277 ) Subordinate to Tri- 
bhuvana Malla was Mah&mandale«vara Mayfiravarma 
Mah 4 mahip 4 ]a, with the five great titles (Lord of the city 
of ) VanavisI, favoured by the god Dhukej»vara (some linga 
probably in Vanavisl), &c. The connection of this king 
with the next cannot be clearly made out. Tailam-deva, 
of the Kadamba dynasty, is next mentioned, with many titles. 
His name is spelt Tailapa and again Tailam-deva. The 
name of N 4 mala-dcvi, perhaps the queen of Tailama, can 
next be made out, also the name of a Kadamba king, styled 
variously, K 4 ma Nripa, K 4 ma Bhdmipa, and K 4 ma-bhi!imiA- 
vara. Ketala-devi appears to have been his queen. Both 
are highly lauded. Next appears Munipati Nigachandra, 
probably a Jaina hierarch. In the fifty-fifth line is the ex- 
pression “ Ketala Deviya Jaina Mandiram,” which shows 
that .1 Jaina temple was constructed by Ketala-devi, the 
queen of K6ma-deva. The context also shows that at the 
suggestion of N 4 gachandra the temple was dedicated to 
A dimUha, the first of the Jaina Tirthankaras. The .image of 
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A dinatha was placed in it. A villagfe was gfranled in Inim to 
Nandlfvara. Bha/^firaka. In connection with the titles and 
praise of K&ma Bhumf«vara, the names of the Vanavdsl and 
Kuntala countries frequently occur ; also the name of a city, 
Sr\ Galak^pura or Gal 4 pura. 

Vanav&sl was the capital of tne Kadambas : it was visited 
by Hiouen Thsanjj. Kuntala is a portion of Mahiir^shtra : 
its limits deserve to be carefully noted. 

No. lo. — “Bad&mi, Buddhist Cave and Inscription.” 

On the side of a cave in Badimi are small inscriptions 
containing about ten names, two of which cannot be well 
made out : — 

(il Chivarika. (2) Krl Vimimmana. (3) Sri Kuda Sv&ml. 

(4) Sri D.i or Va. . .(5) Sri Danadeva. (6| Sri Gehpahana 

(Gchruana?). (7) Sri Akimi or Arimi. (8) MIgina. (9) Sri 
Prapannabuddhi or Prasannabudhi. (10) Sri Kana. The 
nlphabet appears to be of 'the sixth century, and the names 
are of Jaina S^dhus of the Digambara sect. 

No. II.— Bad&mi, inscribed Rock near the largest 
Cave.” 

There arc diiferent names and an inscription of four short 
lines. The last h difficult to decipher. 

The names are — (i) Sri Vimala. (2) Sri (3) Sri Rfipa 

Sekhara. (4) Sri B&lachaila. (5) Sri Kodinaka. (6) Sri Ras£- 
bhi. (7) Sri Sudny&na Avyarasandha (or Avyaramandha). 

The inscription commences with Srlmat Prithivl Vallabha 
Mangalisa, who gave something. The name of Sri Guna- 
bodhi next occurs. Mangall«a was undoubtedly a Chtiukya 
king, the uncle of Pulakcfi II. The age of Mangali«a, the 
sixth century of the Christian era, agrees with the age 
which may be assigned to the alphabet. The inscription, 
judging from the alphabet, is a little older than the names 
at some distance above it. The names therefore were written 
after the inscription. 
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No. 12. — **Badiini, Inscription in the interior of the 
Cave.” 

This inscription consists of twenty-four lines, and, judg- 
ing from the alphabet, is of the sixth century. The photo- 
graph is so indistinct that not a single line can be deciphered 
with confidence. 

The Chilukyas are evidently spoken of. 

The titles, Mdnavyasa, Gotrdna, Haritiputiina, of the 
ChClukyas, can be made out. In the sixth line, the expres- 
sion '*Pravardhamdna Samvatsara,” t. e. " the current year” 
can be made out, but not the number of the year, or the 
king's name ; also the words Saka Nripati Samvatsara (the 
year of the £aka king) can be made out, but the date, which 
is in the seventh line, cannot be deciphered. 

The whole inscription is entire and in Sanskrit, and is 
well worthy of being recopied and translated. 

No. 13. — “ Badimi ” (same as No. la). 

There are six lines, and the language is Canarese. The 
age of the inscription, judging by the alphabet, is the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

No. 14. — ** Badimi ” (same as No. 13). 

It is dated in SilivAhana Saka Varshambula 1426, t.r. a.d. 
1504, Pramathi year AIsliAdha Bahula and. 

The GAru (Guru) Munivara (chief amongst Munis) BAIA 
Vriti, an ascetic from childhood. 

Then follows a space, and farther on are two lines in 
which the name Kandapa Kavivara can be made out. 

No. i5.^‘*BadAmi, Inscribed Stone in the Town.” 

This inscription consists of thirty-one lines, the upper 
half of which is obliterated, but the remaining letters can be 
clearly made out. It relates to the ChAlukya Jagadeka Malla. 
In the year SiddhArtha KArtifca, bright half 13, the lunar 
day Monday, he gave gifts to several Yogis, who were pro- 
bably PAfupatas. The names of two of them are Oeva 
£farma and Hiddavya Siddha* 
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The name Gadydna is applied to certain current coins. 

The year Siddhdrtha has reference to a year of the reign 
of Jagadeka Malla. 

No. i6. — “ Purudkula, Inscriptfon on a Stone, nine feet 
high, in the temple." 

This inscription is in Sanskrit and Canarese. It consists 
of six distinct lines and twelve broken ones, several more 
having been erased. There are names of kings of the 
Chdlukya and Sinda dynasties. A king, doubtfully read 
Mdnkdvanika^ appears to belong to the Chilukya dynasty. 
In the Sinda Van«a arc mentioned, Sdhasottunga, Chdmuacfa 
BhApa, and A chideva. 

The name of Chdmunt/a’s wife was Demala Devi. There 
is some reference to the year of the f aka era in the sixty-sixth 
line, but as the language is Canarese I cannot at present 
make out any thing further. The giver of the grant is 
A chideva, he gave a village (?) for the temple Vijayesvara. 

The land was given in charge of S&rydbharana Pandita- 
deva. Chdmunda-deva is stated to be worthy of the praise 
of the kings of the Gurjaras, A'hdhras, Diividas, and of 
Magadha and Nep&la, and the same Ch&munda is said to be 
the protector (?) of Kalinga, Vanga, Maru, Gurjara, Mklava, 
CherH, and Chola. In describing the Sinda Vansa, the name 
of Kuntalopdeaa frequently occurs, and Euntala appears to 
have belonged to the Sindas. In describing Sihasottunga, 
he is stated to have served the lotus of the feet of the Ch6- 
lukya king, and is clear that the Sindas were subordinates of 
the Chilukyas. 

No. 17. — **Purudkula, Inscribed Pillar in the Great 
Temple.” 

This inscription consists of seven lines in Sanskrit and 
Canarese, and belongs to the seventh century. There is a 
king named iS^l Kaliballaha, who has the titles Dhiii-varsha* 
ar(-prithivl-vallabha-mah6r6jAdhirija-parame«vara-bha<tiraka. 
His queen is stated to have given some land. The 
22 
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kingf may be one of the Rdshfrakii/as, but I am not certain 
as to whether the rendering of his name is correct or not. 
The name appears to be new, and the king appears to have 
been a great monarch, as fhe title Mah&r&j&dhirdja (king of 
kings) shows. 

No. i8. — ** Purudkula, Inscribed Pillar outside the Great 
Temple.” 

The pillars have carvings illustrating scenes from the 
Rdmdyana, and names are written over them. 

ut line. — Karadu<ana (Kharadh«ana\ two brothers of 
Tddaki, giants (Suppa Ndgi), Sfirpanakhd* a sister of the 
giant Rivana, having long and broad naAs. Lakkana 
(Lakshmana) brother of Rama. Suppanigi Lakkana. Rdma 
S\tk. 

zndlme. — Suppan&gi Karadusana Suppandgt Rdma Lak- 
kana Sltd. 

3rd Itne . — Pollathi (Paulastya or Rdvana) R6ma, Pollathi, 
Rdma, Pollathi, Lakkana, Rima, Sitd, Mdrlcha (Marlchi) 
Rdvana. 

^th line. — Suppaaakhi (?) R&vana Ja^dyu, Rkvana Sitd, 
Rdvana Site, Lakkana Sitd. 

The alphabet is of the seventh or eigth century. 

No. 19. — ** Purudkula, Inscribed Pillar in the Great 
Temple.” 

This inscription is in Sanskrit verse. It speaks of the 
style praised by Bharata (the author of the ** Ndfya-s&stra”). 

Tranelation. — ** The elephant, blinded by intoxication ft. e. 
the proud learned) is positively deprived of his inebriety by the 
lion sound of delight from the drama composed according 
to the rules recommended by Bharata (the author of the 
Bharata-s&tras), and the tops (heads) of the mountains, the 
crooked and proud actors, breaking asunder, fall low indeed 
by the thunderbolt of the beautiful composition, according 
to the rules of Bharata as followed by actors.” 
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Achalada Bharata’s Sutras have been published by my learned 
friend. Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall. 

No. 20. — “ Purudkula, Inscription on the Eastern Porch 
of the Great Temple.” 

There arc three lines, two of which are entire, but in the 
third line two letters only arc decipherable. 

The name of Dhi\liprabhudeva, an ascetic, is made out. 

The alphabet is of about the ninth century. 

No. 21. — “ Purudkula, Inscription on the Southern Porch 
of the Great Temple.” 

Three lines over an image. 

The names of some ‘^Alchiryas” and a ** gaudahasti’* 
arc given ; the letters, though apparently distinct, are not 
decipherable. 

The alphabet is of the seventh century. 

No. 22.— ^‘Inscribed Stone in a Temple at Bunshunkuree.'* 

About fifteen lines are clearly decipherable. From the 
sixteenth to the twenty-second the lines are more and more 
destroyed. It is probable that the inscription may have been 
longer, but if so the lines are completely effaced. It is 
dated £aliv4hana 5aka 1423, i. e- a. d. 1501, and is in Sans- 
krit and Canarcse. It commences with a Sanskrit verse in 
praise of Siva. The verse is to be found at the commence- 
ment of the “Harshacharita” of Bana-bhatto, who wrote in 
the seventh centuiy, and is evidently quoted in this inscription 
and others recording grants of land in this volume. The 
verse is, I suppose, B4na's own, and not quoted by him from 
an older author. The verse in praise of Ganapati is a com- 
position of the learned commentator Mallin&tha, in his 
“TIkA” Commentary) on the “ Megha-dAta,’* or “Cloud- 
Messeng^’ of Kilidisa. The name of a king Achyuta R4ya 
is found ; he has the titles Sakala-s&manta-chakra-mukuta- 
mani-marichi-manjari-virajita-charana-kamala-raj^ndra-sekho- 
ra-silmat-mahdr&jidhirdja-paramcfvara-sri-virapraUpa. 
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No. 23. — “ Dumbul, Inscribed Stone*” 

The photograph is indistinct. The f aka era 1108, t. . 
A. D. 1 186, can be read. 

There are eighty-four lines ; the photograhic copy of the 
inscription is pasted upside down in my book. 

No. 24. — “ Guduk. Two Inscribed Stones.” 

The inscription on the smaller stone is indistinct, and of 
the twelfth century. The second inscription is in Sanskrit 
verse and is indistinct in places. There are fifty-six lines, 
commencing with the praise of VishTiu, and the record 
relates to a r 4 j& of the Vadu race. After many kings, there 
is one bearing the name Sala or Sac/a. In^ Sa«aka-pura 
whilst going on a pious duty he killed a tiger which came to 
devour him, and hence he obtained the title Hayasala, and 
the town was also called Hayasala. The mark of the wound 
from the tiger’s bile was a source of fear to his enemies. 
After him, some r 4 j 4 s having reigned, Vinaytidit}a flour- 
ished, to him succeeded Ulayanga, who had two sons, Bali&la 
(or Bellila) and Vishnuvardhana. The elder brother, 
BalUla, conquered the Gajapati king, Jagaddeva. The 
younger brother, Visnuvardhana, succeeded BalUla. He 
wrested Changi and other countries from his enemies, and 
having subjected all from his residence as far as Bedv 41 a, 
he bathed his horse in the Krishna-Ven^, t. e. the stream 
formed by the junction of the Kiishni and Venfi rivers. His 
nobles used to urge on him the invincibility of Parimar- 
dideva, the Chilukya king, and the necessity of caution and 
courage. He gave lands, performed Yajnyas, gave the 
'^sixteen great gifts,” and did other meritorious works. 
His son was Nara-sinha ; his queen, descended from a noble 
family, was Debala-devl. By her he had a son named Vfra 
BalUla, who obtained his dominion by the favour ol'*(the god) 
Vajresvara. Then follows a fulsome eulogy : he was liberal, 
skilful in the sciences (Tarka, Kivya, Nfi/aka, V 4 tsy 6 yana, 
Bharata Raja-niti), a warrior and a patron of the learned. 
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Having ascended the throne of the Hayasala kings, the kings 
of Kalinga, Vanga, Magadha, Chola, Milava, Pindya, 
Kerala, Gurjara, &c., lost their courage. He took sixty 
elephants from a Kalachuri chief, after conquering Brahma- 
channipati, the commander of the elephants. He also took 
possession of Kuntala-desa by rooting out Jaitra Singgha. 
the right arm, as it were, of Bhillama. Bhillama and Jaitra- 
p41a were Y&dava kings of Devagiri, the modern DaulaUblul. 
He had the titles, Samasta-bhuvan&sraya, 5rl-prithivi-vallabha- 
mahdrkjddhirija-parmesvara-parama-bhaMiraka-dvirdvatipur- 
avaridhi«vara-£dava-kuUmbaradyumani-sammyakta-chfid4ma- 
ni-giri-durg6 Malla, &c. He established his camp at Tena 
Guudi. The god £iva, named Triku^esvara, is in the 
Kratuka village. Siddhknti-chandra-bhtishaiia-paacnta-deva 
was a sage who succeeded to the seat of K61a-mukhich&rya. 
Triku^exvara was so called from three lingas in three places, 
and the sage being considered the fourth place (Kuta), the 
place was called Chatur-kueetvara. He was truthful, chaste, 
devoted to contemplation, and eminent in the sciences and 
in all the **<8aiva-kathi’' Siddhintas. 

For the Ranga-bhoga and daily presents, also for repairs, 
Sic., for gifts to the learned, for feeding ascetics and 
brahmans, the village of (name lost), with its ancient 
limits, was given. 1104 years Saka. king (a. d. iiSa) 

having passed, on Mirgaairshya full moon, Saturday, on the 
occasion of an eclipse of the moon, the king having washed 
the feet of Chandra-bhdshaaa-paisdita-deva, the truthful, 
the disciple of Vidyibharana-deva, the disciple of the disciple 
of Kala Mukh&chirya Some«vara-deva 

The fruit of protecting Dharma is related to be this by 
Manu, Vyisa, and other great sages. 

By the order of king Bell41a-deva, Agni«armA composed 
this iStisanapaddhati. From the first inscription of fifty 
lines many letters of the second and third lines are lost. In 
the Dakshinapatha is* a village given for religious purposes 
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of the name of Kratura, in the centre of the Mah61a of thirty 
villages, called Balvala ; this was given by Janmejaya, of 
the race of the Pindavas, at the snake-sacrifice, to seventy- 
two Brahmans of various gotras and so on, Brahmans 

who attained eminence by (the god) Vira Nirdyana Deva 

Bhagate«vara Deva Satya-Vikya, Kalik&lar&si Pandita. 

The story of the grant of the village by Janmejaya 
appears to me to be fabulous. 

No. 25. — “Guduk, Inscribed Stone.” 

The photograph is indistinct. The inscription consists of 
fifty-six lines in mixed Sanskrit and Canaresc. 

In the second line, the name of Triku£c«vara^s recognized, 
and in the twentieth line, that of R&ja-deva occurs. 

The first two and the last thirteen lines are, from indis- 
tinctness, quite illegible. 

No. 26. — “Kirwutte, Inscribed Stone.” 

In this inscription, which consists of eighty-one lines, the 
letters below, with the exception of ten, are distinct and 
legible, but in consequence of the language being Canarcse 
1 have not been able to understand its contents. In the 
beginning (fourth line) occurs the name of Prithivi-vallabha- 
Mah6raj&dhirija-parame«vdra-parama-bha(taraka-satyfi«raya- 
Kula-tilaka-chiluky&bhara»<a-«rlmta-tribhuvana Malla-deva ; 
then follow several names of Panditas, probably of 
the P4<upata sect. The names are, Sri V6dideva Pandita- 
deva, Surefvara Pandita-deva. There is something related 
of Kiliddsa Dandi-dhisa, probably the commander-in-chief of 
the Chilukya king. The names of villages also occur, viz., 
Ana-dolagrah&ra, Gahagrahara, and Lantitondigr6ma, and 
the river Tungabhadrfi is also mentioned. The name K&li- 
disa occurs several times, and the names of Gandariditya 
Bhuruhimitra, Varma-deva are probably those of the sons 
and grandsons of the officer Kilidisa. In two places 
Lakutifivara Pandita is mentioned ; he was probably a P^u- 
pata (Nakuli«vara). Some gift is presented to him in the 
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year 14 of the Ch 41 ukya Chakra vara Pramathi Samvatsara, 
Jyaish^Aa Suddha, full moon, Sunday, when an eclipse of the 
moon took place. For the support of Someivara, for the 
food of ascetics, a village is given. Vantha iSfrl wrote this. 

liote * — The age of the alphabet is the twelfth or thirteenth 
century of the Christian era. The name of Tribhuvana 
Malla is given in Wathen’s list of the Ch&lukyas (‘‘Journal 
R. A. S.,” vol. iv., pp, 7. and 17). 

No. 27. — “ Sonduttee, Inscribed Stone.** 

This inscription consists of ninety-three lines, in clear 
letters, in Canarese mixed with Sanskrit. 

The name of “ Mallikarjuna *’ is frequently met with, and 
may be the name of a king. Lakshml-deva, of the Ratta- 
kula, is praised. In the fifth line, the Ratta dynasty and 
descendants of the R&sh^ra-kfiea dynasty are mentioned. 
Lakshml-deva does not appear to have been a king, but 
probably a minister or high officer. Kundi-de«a is mention- 
ed. The name of a R 4 ja-guru, or “ Royal guide,*’ Muni- 
chandra, is read ; he was probably of the Jaina faith. 
Mallikirjuna appears in some places to be the name of the 
king or minister, whilst in others it appears to lefer to the 
great shrine of Mallikarjuna. In one place (the eleventh line) 
he is called a son of K6ma Rf ja ; in another place Sfim 4 siga ; 
his wife’s name was Gaurl. He lived in Koldra. His guru 
(spiritual adviser) was Munichandra. By his direction, the 
god Mallindtha was established (in a temple). There are 
several names of Munis, such as Sri Munivari, Muni, Mukhya 
Kdnteya Sdyyapati,Vrate, Valuvarma, and Samkama. Next 
follows the praise of the poet Rudra-bha^to. In the sixty- 
first line a second story commences with Lakshmi-deva, who 
had the five great titles, and is styled Mah 4 mandale<vara 
Lattana puravarddhiavara Ratta Eula bhdshana Sindhura 
Ldnchhana SushvuadayabO Lanchhana Suvarna garuda 
Dhvaja Skhasottunga, and so on. He lived in Venugrdma. 
The inscription was written in Saka year 1151. By the 
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direction of Rija-guru Munichandra, a village called Nirvali 
was given for the support of the temple of Mallinfttha. The 
sixty-ninth line concludes this portion. Then follows another 
inscription. The grantee is a Kesi-Rija to Mallin&tha. 
Matimd-deva Gah&lya Miaikya BasadiydU:h&rya Prabh&- 
chandra Siddhinti-deva Subhachandra Siddh&nti-deva Sippa- 
rappa Indrakirti-deva, Sri Dhara-deva, and other names 
occur. Some of them ending in ** Chandra” appear to 
belong to the Digambara Jainas. 

No. 38. — **Narsapura, Inscribed Stone.” 

This inscription is chiefly Canarese, and consists of ninety- 
two lines, the letters of which are clear. In it«he Kalachuri 
and Kadamba dynasties are referred to. At the conclusion 
is the year (figure and name obliterated) of Livideva, of the 
Kalachuri family. The gift is presented on Monday by 
MahAmamfaleffvara Lavideva. Kalachuri appears sometimes 
as Kalachari. In the ninetieth and ninety-first lines the 
Sakayear 1194 (a.d. 1272), Nandana Samvatsara Mftgha, 15 
wane of the moon, Monday (Sankramanas), are given. 

No. 39 . — ** Hung^l, Memorial Stones.” 

On one stone is an inscription of [six lines, composed of 
indistinct letters in Canarese ; under it is the figure of a 
male dancing with females, three on each side, and may be 
intended to show the R^jn dancing with apsaros or fairies in 
Paradise. Beneath the figures is an inscription of six lines, 
and under that a battle scene is represented, whilst under it 
again is a very indistinct inscription of one line. 

On the second stone, there is at top an inscription of 
four lines. In the finirth line the words Sinha-L 4 nchhana 
Mayuravarma ^Vansambara degumani, undoubtedly indicate 
the same person as in No. *9. Under the inscription is the 
figure of a mnn seated in a palanquin, and attended by 
musicians, whilst several women are represented as serving 
him with chimeras, &c. Then follows an inscription of four 
lines. Below the representations are some words (epithets of 
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:i king whose name is lost); under him was a '*S4par»4ditya*' 
or *‘S4harnAditya.’* Below these lines is n representation of a 
fort, with soldiers armed with swords and shields ; under it 
are four lines which, owing to indistinctness, cannot be 
deciphered. Under them again is a battle scene, below 
which are five lines not readable on account of indistinctness ; 
the original could be easily deciphered. Under all is a 
representation of a great battle. 

No. 30. — “Hungul, a Memorial Stone.” 

The inscription is of seven lines. In the second line, 
Srlmnt Muh&manda (lervara) can be read. In the fifth line, 
the words ‘^SAhasottunga Srlmat Tuiliipa D&v&na” can be 
deciphered. The original could be made out entirely. 

No. 31. — *‘Humpee, or Beejanugger, Inscribed Stone.*’ 

This inscription consists of thirty lines in Canarese. 
Midh'iva Nripa and Sim mta Lukkhiya Niyaka and Mideli 
Niyaki are mentioned. The names Virhpikska-devo, Hampi- 
devi, and Bhoirava«deva occur. The inscription relates to the 
repairs of the temple. The name of a villoge Brahmapuri (ixth 
line) occurs. The Suka year 1121, i. r. a. d. 1199, is given in 
the eleventh line. 

No. 32. — *'Humpee, or Beejanugger, Inscribed Stone.” 

This inscription consists of forty lines, and is in Canarese 
mixed with Sanskrit. Some letters in the lines nt the com- 
mcncement are lost. The name of Fihu, a king who killed 
Hinduriya Suratrdna is met with. Suratrfna is the Sanskrit 
modification of Sulton, and the Hindu sultan referred to here 
may be Ahmad, the founder of the Niz4m Sh6hi dynasty of 
Ahmiidnuggur. This Sultan wos defeated by Krishno-r&Ja, 
the son of Ambiki ond king Niirosa. KrishnB-r4ja hos a 
great variety of titles, omongst others Mah£r4j4dhir4jn. His 
capital WHS Vijiiynnagarn. He gave to Virftpiksha (5iva 
temple) the village of Singin&yaka Nuholli, and constructed 
the Rnngamandaparhall). 

On the coronation day, he allotted different sums to the 
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hull for food, repairs, &c. The g^r.mt is dated Soka 1430 , 
i. e. A. D. 1518 , on the coronation day Mfigha ^ddha 14 . 

No. 33 . — “Telowlee, Inscribed Stone." 

This inscription consists of one hundred and twenty-six 
lines, mostly in Canarese, and is of a minister of Singhnna, 
the Y4dava king, Baka 1160 , t. e. a. d. 1238 . The names of 
Jaitugi and Singhnna rijAs are mentioned, and Singhana is 
much praised. He was a Mah&r4jAdhirflja and the lord of 
Dv^rkvatipura, of Vishnu Vnn«a, and Udvhala-Vortfta 
Bhupati Devagiri-durga Nittale, t. r. , I suppose, he who de- 
feated the Rij4 of Varadha <Berar) and Devagiri (Dowlat4- 
b4d). He defeated Jnjalla-deva and the 'rtiruskas, who 
caused Bhojardja of Pan 414 (the fort of Pan414 close to 
Kolapur) to fly ; the conqueror of Vihans \ Raja, Hoyasana 
(Hayns da) R4ja, B dl41a and Lakshi R4j4s. He reduced the 
pride of the M4l iras, the profound A'bhirns, ond the terrible 
Pend4rtts (Pendharis). The foe of the king of Gurjarn, of 
A'rambhni^yo. Of him Singhana as also the kings of Anga, 
Kalingn, Neptfla, Chola and Pindya were afraid. The com- 
mander of his elephants was Lakhideva. 

The race of Salvanta Thakkur is then giren. He was 
descended from K4ja Thakkur and N4genrara-dera. He had 
authority over Vingaliya. The nnme of Kunt-tla (a portion 
of Mahkr4sh(r 1 ) also occurs. 

No. 34 . — Is only a reduced photograph of No. 33 

No. 35 . — **Ch(>wdanpur, Inscribed Stone." 

The inscription commences with the prayer that the 
power of the king Prithvl-vaITabha-mah4r4j4dhir4ja-piiramef- 
vara-saty&n*ayu-kula^tilaka-ch41uky4bhara7ia-tribh u r ana-MoIla* 
deva may ever increase. Afterwards, the name of 
Chandragupta, ot the Gupta race, can be read. There are 
also several other names, but the language being Canarese, 
the information, which is of some historical value, cannot 
now be extracted. Amalideva Malla Pri-pata Vlrabho^ta 
and other names occur The names of Vanavdsl and 
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Tungabhadri ore found. At the conclusion, Mahisimantn, 
Vlra Liikshml-kdnta, Jitinvaya Chola>Vun«igranl and other 
odjectives applied to a king, whose name may be Vlra Lak- 
shml-kinta of the Chola race, and derived from the Jita 
or Jdta tribe. The inscription, which does not appear to 
end here, is worthy of translation. 

No. 36. — **Chowdanptir, Inscribed Stone.** 

Near the beginning is the name of a king Vikramiditya. 
Then follows pruise of king Vira Vilcrama, of the Gupta race, 
lie is called Ujjayani purararidhisvara (Lord of Ujayanl) 
Vala Kalpa Vriksha Linchhita, Vij (yadhynja, &c., Chandra 
Guptanvayu, &c. The name ofVanavisf occurs. One of 
the chiefs of the king V^fra Vikrama was KAla-Kavoya 
Niiyaka, who gives a grant in 5 akayear 1113 (a.d. 1191) year 
Virodha Krita, month Mirgotfirshn, 15 wane of the moon, 
on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, to Mukteivara-deva. 
The inscription is important, as showing the existence of the 
rule of the Guptas in Malwa in the twelfth century of the 
Christian er >. Whether the subordinate chief, Kala Eavoya 
Nftyaka was of the Gupta race, is not clear. 

No. 37. — **Chowdanpur, Two Inscribed Stones." 

(а) This inscription contains allusions to the Chirvika, 
Saug.ita and Bauddhagama Scriptures ; also the names of 
Devar&ya and Vira Viksam&nka, the first a YUdava, and the 
second probably a Gupta prince. To S'lrnnktha-devo, and 
Siva-devo, on the south bank of the Tungubhadri in £iva- 
mukti-kshetr.i, a grant is given in the Saka year 1186, t.e., a.d. 
1264, year Dundubhf, month Va»&kha, 5 uddha 15, Monday, 
when an eclipse of the moon occurred. 

The inscription deserves translation. 

(б) Praise of Siva Basavaipya, Prabhu Nandinitha,Jina, 
Bauddha, *‘Bhiigale«vara.** Vira Marudeva Rfya of the 
Yidava race, and Vikramtditya of the Gupta race. 5 aka 
year (twenty-fifth line) 1148 (a. d. 1226), year Pirthiva, month 
Bh&dr^pada Suddhapdrainia, Monday, eclipse of the moon. 
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Somnitha (a temple). At the end is the name of Trlbhuvana 
Malta Deva. These are well deserving’ of translation. 

No. 38. — **Harihara, Two Inscribed Slones.” 

(a) Obeisance to Harihara. 

Silir^hana 8!aka 1483 (a. d. 1561), yeatv Mamnatha, 
month M&gha Buddha, full moon Monday, eclipse of the 
moon, when Mahftrijidhirfija, Paramesvara Sri Vfra Pratfipa 
Sadftdva Mah£rilya Vidy&nagara Dali Sukha Sankathd Vino- 
da made a grant. 

ib) Photograph indLstinct. f Line 3\ faka year 1453,*, 
c. A. D. 1531. 

No. 39. — “Harihara, Inscribed Stone.” 

This inscription consists of eighty-five lines in Canarcse 
mixed with Sanskrit. The lower fourteen lines are in- 
distinct. 

Bhillam and Jaitugi, Singhana Mah&devarfiya and Rama- 
chandra, Mahindra of the Yadava race, are mentioned. The 
last king gives a grant ; he is in one place styled Kadamba- 
r£ya Sthipan&chirya, the restorer (literally, cstablisher) of 
the Kadamba king. He is also described as the destroyer *of 
the wealth of the Hayasana king, the establisher of the king 
of Telanga, and the destroyer of the king of M4lava (Maliva). 
He was the Ankusa (or elephant goad) of Bhojarija. 5aka 
year 1199, year Isvara, month Chaitra 13. 

No. 40. — “Harihara, Two Inscribed Stones.” 

(a) The surface of the stone has scaled off in places, and 
at the bottom the photograph is indistinct. 

The language is Sanskrit and Canarese. The first five 
lines are in Sanskrit ; they contain praises of Samba, Gaaa- 
pati, and Variha. 

There are seventy-one lines and the lower part 
(thirty-six-lines) is very indistinct in the photograph, and 
therefore unreadable. 

There was Sri Sankara Nfirfiyaaa Deva, king of KAnchi- 
pura and of the YAdava race ; under him was Vijaya PA»u/ya 
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Deva of the PiWya family ; under him was the chief minister 
Vijayavarm^k ; under Vijaya Pdinc/ya Deva was Mahimaa- 
dale«vara Vanavisl Puravar<dhi«vara, Vinara Dhvaja, &:c., 
Kadamba-chakri, Mayiira Tarm 4 , who had performed 
eighteen Awamedhas (horse sacrifices). 

No. 41. — *'Harihiira, Inscribed Stone.** 

This inscription is clear, with the exception that in places 
the lines are destroyed, and at the bottom indistinct. The 
language is Sanskrit with some Canarese. 

Obeisance to Harihara. There is next an account of a 
king named Ilariharcjrvara, who was brave, liberal, &c. ; his 
son was Deva Riju, famous, &c. There is some reference 
to the Hinduriya Suratrana (Sultan). Deva Rfija gave a 
grant at the suggestion of Rija Guru Kriyi Sakti-Guru, in 
the iSiaka year 1333, year Viknti, month Bhidrapada, fuddha 
12, Monday. 

No. 42. — **Harihara, Inscribed Stone.*’ 

An inscription of many lines, of which forty-seven only 
are legible, the rest being indistinct in the photograph. 

The language is Canarese and Sanskrit. The name of 
Kuntala-de«a occurs ; then a description of the Ch&lukya 
king Jagadeka Malla ; then names or descriptions, Vera 
Padma Bhfipa Harihara, Bhiideva Kdma Nrip&la. 

No. 48. — “Harihara, Inscribed Stone.** 

The first two lines are in the Deva-nfigarl character, but 
are illegible from the indistinctness of the photograph and 
the smallness of the letters. Next is a description of the 
Chiluk3’a kings ofTnilapa, Jayasinha and Aliavamalla. 

No. 44. — “Chittula Durga, Two Inscribed Stones.** 

(a) The letters are indistinct. In the second (b) is the 
king’s name, and (a) is older than (6). (6) 5 aka era 1324, year 
Khara, month Kfirtika Puddha PCirnimi Mahama»</ale«vara 
Vlra Malla. 

No. 4$. — “Chittula Durga, Two Inscribed Stones.*’ 
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(A) Contains frequently the name of Bukkar&ya. In the 
seventh line is iShka year 1278, year Durmukha. 

ib) Bukka-riya again. The Mahiman<fale«vara Khan- 
derai. 8aka 1277. Bukka-riya was the king of Vijayana- 
gara on the Tungabhadr 4 , and the patron of the learned 
brothers, Mkdhava and S 4 yaaa.** 

No. 46 — **Lakhmebhwar, Inscribed Stone." 

Canarese with some Sanskrit. 

In this inscription are names of the Ch&lukya kings, viz., 
Tailapa, Saty&fraya, Vilcrama, Saiidaiyana, Jayasinha, 
Aliavamalla and Some«vara, who was a de^royer of the 
Cholas and Gurjaras. Permidi Nripa is also alluded to. 
Names of Kesarija Daadidhisa, Ke«ava>deva, Abir&ja 
Da»d&dhi«a, Melamaiya Da^u/idhisa, Adisa-bhaf^a, Droni- 
chirya Gonadi, follow ; also, names of females, viz., Chomal- 
Jevl, Vennil-devl, Laliya-devi. Manola and Ahera are two 
races, the latter meaning no doubt the Ahira or Abhira race. 
Kesi-devi was of the former race. Mahendra Somavratii 
Soma and Pandita-deva were Piaupatas. 

Somanfttha refers to the 8iva>Iirfga noticed before. Jay a 
Kesl-deva and Mantri Ke«ava were ministers. The era has 
not been discovered. 

Note. — The list of Chilukyas here given tallies with that 
of Wathen, (Journal R. A. S., Vol. 4. 1837, p. 7.) 

No. 47. — **Balagavee, Inscribed Stone." 

Canarese with a little Sanskrit ; letters clear. In the 
fifteenth line are S 4ka 976, year Jaya, month VaieAkha, dark 
half, third lunar day. The introduction commences with a 
prayer that the reign of Trailokya Malla-deva, the Ch&lukya 
king, may be prolonged. Aliava Malta Vallabha appears 
to have established the image or linga of Somesvara-deva. 
The names of A'ichiryas (P 4 «upatas), riz., Chandre<vara-deva, 
Mankha-deva, and Jnyina 8iva-deva occur. 

No. 48.— **Ba 1 agavee, Inscribed Stone." 
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The letters are very clear. The total number of lines is 
sixty-six. 

It commences with obeisance to Lakul6«a SAssmti (a parti- 
cular sect of the P<«upatas). The name of Somesvara Muni 
occurs. Vikramidity-deva and Tribhuvana Malla-deva of 
the Chklukyas are mentionedt also Bhftgala-devi, daug^hter 
of a king, a dependent of Tribhuvana Malla of the Pdadya 
family, ruler of Gokarna and of the Konkan. Kaina^deva, 
a Mahdmaadalervara, is. also mentioned ; likewise, Somet- 
vara Pandita, £fanta fiva and Eriya Faktl Pandita. 

The date is the thirty-seventh year of Vikrtma, the 
Chdlukya king, year Nandana, month Pausha Fbkla Paksha, 
4th lunar day, Sunday. 

Mallakirjunabha^ra, ** the best of poets,** wrote the grant. 

No. 49. — **Bnlagavee, Inscribed Stone.** 

The letters are clear, and each line is numbered. The 
inscription relates to Vijiann-deva, rija of the Kulachuri race ; 
he hos 0 great variety of titles. Kuntala (country) Is mentioned, 
also Jnyina Fakti-deva (a Pdsupata A*chirya) Minika Setti, 
iSiva Pada Fekhara, Mari Setti, Lori Setti, Holli Setti, Sari 
Machi Setti. Year of Vira Ndriyana A^vamalla-deva’s 
reign 3 ; year Plavanga ? Fravana Bahula, 3rd lunar day. 

No. 50. — *'Balagavee, Two Inscribed Stones.’* 

(a) Obeisance to Fira and to R&ja-guru. Praise of 
Vijjona-deva, Mahirijidhirija Purametvara Parama Bhattirs- 
ka Kalinjara Puruvarkdhlvara Suvarna Yrishabhadhvaja 
Damaruka-turyamirghoshan i Kalachurya Ruli-Kamala M 4 r- 
tanda Kadana Prachanda Mina Eanakdcfaala Subhdriditya, 
&c., Tribhuvana Mails Vijjjans-deTa. It is important to note 
that he is culled Lord of Kalinjara, which is in Central India, 
and the ruins of it are described jn the *'Joarnat of the B. A. 
S.” Next is a description of Sankama-devm. Lakohmi-deva, 
Chadugi-deva, Revanaiya Danda Miyake, Sevanlya Danda 
Niyaka Senipati Kovanaiya Danda Ndyaka are mentioned. A 
temple of Trikdta Prasida of Eedireavara-deva in Battigrimn 
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was constructed. For its supportt a \illage wa^ given to V<ma 
Sakti Panc/ita in Sukaera 1108 (a. d. 1186 Piir.ibh iva year, 
month Vauikha Sdddba (bright half of the moon). The names 
of Tallaha-deva occurs (35th line), Tekalla Nripa (37th line), 
also Tailapa Kshonip41a (37lh and 38th lines). 

(6) The name of the Chilukya king, Vikramkditya, then 
of Sen&pati Mantap41a, destroyer of the L&tas, he was a 
Danda Niyaka. Next Pane/ita and Munindra Kanda-deva 
are mentioned, also Some«vara Panc/ita. That the reign of 
the Chilukya Tribhuvana Malla may prosper steadily is 
prayed for. In the year 27 of the Chdlukya Vikram4ditya, 
Govinda Danda Nkyaka gave a village to Saine«vara-deva 
PancHta, the SthAnachirya (the local spiritual guide) of 
Kediresvara. 

No. 51 . — ** Balagavee, Two Inscribed Stones.’* 

(a) Name of Jagaddeva Bhdpa Vijjala-deva, Vijaykditya* 
deva, Jayakesi-deva, Tribhuvana Malla, and Jagaddeva occur. 
In the year 13 of Jayadeka Malla Deva K4rtika Pauraamksi, 
Monday, eclipse of the moon, a village was given for Ead4- 
rexvara to 5ri Rhairapya Bri Gautama Paadita. 

{h) The name of Trailokya Malla Deva, the Chdlukya 
king, occurs. He has, besides others, the title of Mah4rij&- 
dhirija. Mahimafidale«vara Vijjana-deva, the Kalachuri 
lord of Kalanjara, is also mentioned. In Balipuri, the 
capital, for the support of the Southern Ked4re«vara, a village 
was given ro V4ma Fakti Pandita'^eva, the Sth4n(ch4rya, in 
the 6th year of Trailokya Malla (54th line). 

Nos. 5a, 53, 54 and 55 are **Inscriptions from Halla Bede, 
from the four sides of a pillar at the south entrance of the 
temple.” 

The inscription commences with No. 54. The whole of 
it is clear, but being in Canarese, nothing has as yet been 
made out. In line 22, No. 54, is the name of Vlra BalUla 
Nripa ; his Sendpati was Kuvara Lakshma (and and 3rd lines 
No. 55>. 
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No. 56 . — ** Hulla Bede, Inscribed Stone." 

The inscription is in Canarese mixed with Sanskrit. 
Obeisance to Somandtha. The name of Vikramdrka of the 
Gupta race occurs, also of Vijjala-deva, of Golavara NHpa, 
Soma Nripa, Somadeva Rana Nripati, Vibhu Mallagi or Malagi 
Deva A'liawamalla (probably a Kulachuri rdji) Jaya Deva. The 
lower part being here and there destroyed, the Saka year is 
not decipherable. 

No. 57. — ** Hulla Bede, Inscribed Stone." 

The inscription is in Canare«e and Sanskrit. There is a 
description of Vikrama, a Gupta king. He is also called 
Vikrama Bhdpdla Vlra Vikrama and Vikramdditya^ The 
queen's nume was Padmana-devl. A solar race also appears to 
be described. There was Sintali Maadalidhipati Sinha Bhhpila. 
From him was descended Jinadatta Nripdla Singadeva 
Kshitipa Singa Nripila, &c. The king Vikramiditya granted 
a village to Somandtha. In the 74th line is the name of 
Brahmapuri. 

Faka 1136, year Srimukha, month Chaitra Vadya Amd- 
vas.v 4 ; solar eclipse. 

Remarks. 

In this large photographic work published by the Com- 
mittee of the Architectural Antiquities of Western India, 
there are sixty-nine plates, some of which contain double 
inscriptions. Some of the inscriptions are Jaina, and the 
rest of Brahmans and Pdiupatas. The greater number of 
them record grants of land on the occasion of a lunar or 
solar eclipse. The oldest and most valuable is the Jaina 
inscription at Iwulle, a translation of which, with remarks, 
I read at a former meeting. Of the others, No. 12 in the 
Caves at Badami is equally old, but unfortunately is illegible 
on account of the indistinctness of the photograph. It relates 
to the Chdlukyas, and a distinct copy would be valuable. 

2d 
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The inscriptions recording grants of land have at top a 
representation of the Sun and Moon, a Linga (Phallus) and 
a Nandi (Bull), a Cow and a Calf. The sun and moon are 
intended as witnesses ; the cow represents the land grant, 
and the calf the recipient who enjoys the fruit ; the Linga 
and Nandi represent Siva and his bull. There is generally a 
worshipper with Jati (plaited hair) on his head, putting a 
cap on the linga, or throwing flowers on it, or bowing to it, 
and so on. Some of the stones are memorial stones, and 
are interesting as representing battle scenes, and the various 
kinds of war implements then in use. 

The inscriptions range from the sixth to Ale fourteenth 
century of the Christian era. The resume now submitted 
throws considerable light on the chronology and history of 
Southern India at that period. No doubt when some of 
the more remarkable inscriptions are fully translated, they 
will prove still more useful. 

Photography is a very good method of Copying the ins- 
criptions for the purpose of decipherment, but it cannot 
equal, much less supersede, correct copies carefully made 
on the spot by some person competent to read the original. 
Almost every one of the originals of the photographs must 
be examined on the spot. 

The inscriptions relate to the Chilukya, Y^dava, Kulachuri, 
Kadamba, Gupta, Katta, and Singha dynasties. As 1 intend 
to furnish the fullest notes on these dynasties, I do not think 
it necessary to make any lengthy remarks here. The ins- 
criptions have thrown some unexpected light on the dynasty 
of the Guptas. At the time of Samudragupta, as may be 
seen from his inscription on the Allahabad pillar, Milava 
was ranked among the great kingdoms owing allegiance to 
him. His son, Chandragupta and, must have conquered 
Milava and transferred his seat of government to Ujjayinf, 
for the inscriptions of Chandragupta and are found at Bhilsh 
in the neighbourhood of Ujjayinl. The inscriptions now 
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deciphered speak of Gupt&n-vayas, or descendants of the 
Guptas, who gave the grants. Vikramiditya himself is called 
a descendant of Chandragupta, and lord of Ujjayinl, and his 
subordinate gives a grant in Southern India. It is clear, 
therefore, that the Guptas* continued to rule at Ujjayinl till 
the twelfth century of the Christian era, and their sway seems 
to have extended as far as Vanavftsl in the south-west, 
which 1 may here remark was the capital of the Kadamba 
dynasties. We are in extreme doubt respecting the histoiy 
of the Guptas after Buddhagupta. Babu Rdjendraldla Mitra 
has contributed a few names from an inscription at Aphsar, 
in the Behar district, viz. 

I. Krishna Gupta, a. Haskka Gupta (son of i), 3. jiscita 
Gupta (son of a*, 4. Kumira Gupta (son of 3), 5. Dimodara 
Gupta (son of 4), 6. Mahisena Gupta (son of 5), 7. Mftdhava 

Gupta (son of 6), 8. Hashka Gupta (and son of 7), 

9. Alditya Sena (son of 8). 

In the absence of data, it was found impossible by the 
learned Babu to determine the era of these princes, or the 
position they occupied in the history of Ancient Magadha. 
Some ot the inscriptions now analysed are therefore valuable 
as throwing further unexpected light on the history of the 
Guptas. Remnants of the descendants of the Guptas who 
ruled in Southern India (Nos. 56, 57, 58) may be discovered, 
although, on careful inquiry, descendants of the Chilukyas, 
Yidavas, and Kadambas, still bear the family name, with 
occasionally slight variation. What families then represent 
the Guptas ? A descendant of the JMas, which may be read 
also Jitas (Gets), the Jdts, appears as a Chola king on the 
Chola-Mandala or Coromandel Coast. 
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XIV. 


Diicoveri/ of complete Manuionpt Oopiet ofBdna*e llarsho 

Ckonta, to tli an Aaal^iit of tite more important portions. 

The Harsha Crarita op BaW. 

A copy of the Harsha Charita of B6na, complete and 
accurate, with a Commentary, was discovered in K 4 «mir by 
a learned Pandit who was formerly in my ser\ ice. 

He has, at my special request, been examining^ many 
Taluable libraries in that ancient seat of Sanskrit learning, 
and has sent me copies of many valuable manuscripts not pro- 
curable or even heard of in other parts of Indfei. Beautiful 
copies of the original text and commentary of the Harsha 
Charita were made for me, and they reached me on the 30th 
July 1869. 

The copyist of the original has the two following verses at 
the end : — 

**In the year 955, month Chaitra, 14th lun^Lr day of bright 
demilunation, Monday, I have copied the most wonderful and 
instructu e account of Mahdritji Harsha, composed by the in- 
genious and learned Bina.** 

Neither the era nor the name of the copyist is given. 

The copy now in my possession is far more correct than 
those hitherto procurable, and also has the merit of being a 
complete one. 

The copies procured by my friend Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall 
were all incomplete, as was also one which was procured for 
me by my Pandit, Pindurang Gopftl Pidhyd, twelve years ago 
and of which I sent a copy to the learned B&bu RftjendraUla 
Mitra in 1861. 

The work is divided into eight parts (ueehvdscu). The 
eighth part has not hitherto been found complete ; and the 
discovery of the Kinnir manuscript, containing as it does 
all the parts jn full, thus renders the work complete through- 
out, and at the same time removes an impression which 
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naturally arose, that, from some unknown cause, the author 
did not live to complete his work, and that it was thus 
brought to an abrupt termination. 

The commentary is styled **Harsha Charita Sanketa." Its 
author is a Pandit named Sankara, the son of Puuyikara. 
His age and country are not given, but, as the commentary 
has only been found in Kiamir 1 feel justified in supposing 
him to huve been a native of Kfiamlr. He quotes the Amara 
Kosha, Raghu Kivya, Medical Nighantus, and other com- 
paratively ancient works. The commentary is brief, but 
ably written, and is composed of a little more than two thou- 
sand verses. The copy sent is unusunlly free from mistakes. 
From the expressions *Mtyek&,'* *<ityanny6,*’ (“others explain 
it thus'*), which frequently occur, it appears that there were 
other glosses preceding this one of Sankara Pandit With 
the assistance of this commentary, doubtful readings have 
been corrected, and I hope to publish soon an excellent edi- 
tion of Bina’s Harsha Charita, with the commentary of 
fihnkara. The names of the poets KAlidisa, Rijasekhara, and 
Bhimaha are referred to. Altht>ugh I have ventured to 
suggest that the commentator was a native of KAsmir, yet 
he betrays extreme ignorance of the history of that country. 
In commenting on the following verse of BAna in the intro- 
duction, he proceeds to explain that “Pravarasena was a 
certain poet,” the real fact being that Pravarasena was a 
distinguished king of Kismir, who, in my opinion, was a 
contemporary of Hiouen Thsang. The commentary is rare 
even in EAimir. The Pandit in whose library it was found 
was not himself aware of its existence. It has now been 
brought to the notice of many KAsmir Pandits by the 
eulogies of my Pandit, and many copies are being made by 
them. 

An excellent abstract of the manuscript is given by Dr. 
Hall in his notes on his learned Preface to the VAsavadatti 
of Subondhu, published in Calcutta in 1859 in the Bibliotheca 
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Indica. 1 shall commence nearly where Dr. Hall concludes 
(P- 53) !“ 

*<R6jd Harsha, having entered the wilds of the Vindhya 
mountains, travelled in all directions for many days for the 
discovery of his sister, R6jya SrU He met a Chief named 
Vyighraketu, son of farabhaketu. He introduced to the 
Kin^Ti Nirghita, the Commander-in-Chief of the Bhiikampa 
Babarus. The King made inquiries of the Sahara Chief re- 
garding Rdjya Sri ; he replied that no woman answering to 
the description given by the King was known to have been 
seen in his jungles, but promised to make vigorous efforts for 
her discovery. He remarked that at the diftance of two 
miles, on a hill with a thick wood at its base, there resided, 
with a number of disciples, a Bauddha Bhikshu, a mendicant 
(Pindap&tij* named Div&karamitra, who might possibly have 
heard of Rijya Sri. Hearing this, the King thought that 
Mailriyanlyst (Brahman) Divikaramitra, the friend of 
Grahavarma, having abandoned the *'way of the Vedas,” in 
his youth put on brown clothes and embraced the Saugata 
creed. King Harsha, taking the Sahara Chief with him, pro- 
ceeded to the abode of Div&karamitra. He admired the 


• Pifidap4’l ia the name to be found id ihia work of Bfrna for Bauddha 
mendicants. They went from house to bouso, begging for rice pinifas or 
balls. See also 8l4Iatl*M4dhaya Act I., in which the commentator Jagad* 
dhan explains the word riadap&ta, as •• BhikehAbUramana/' “ the begging- 
round ” of a Banddha Dhikahn. 

t This Maitriyaalya Brahman appears t > have lired at the foot of the 
Tiadhjai. At the present day at Bha^gAoa and other coaterminoua villages 
neartheBAtpoda mount lin, which is included in the VindhyaB, there are 
Brahmans of the MaitrAjanlya school. They are rarely found in other 
pUoea, and when they arc. they may generally bo traced to BhadgAon. 
This ia stated by me on the authority of several Brahmans of this school. 
It is remarkable to trace the residence of this class of Brahmans from the 
time of Harsha Vardhana to the present day. Other classes of Brahmans 
do not eat with them, and the reason may have been the early Buddhist 
teudonoiee of many of them. 
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mountain scenery on the way, and got down from his con- 
veyance on approaching the hermit's residence. Having 
placed his hand on Midhavagupta's shoulder, he with a few 
Chiefs walked on. He found there followers of various 
schools, viz., Vltarigas, Arhatas, Maskarins, Svetapatas, 
P4tarabhikshus (commentator), (in the text, P4iiduri-bhik- 
shu), Bhigavatas, Varnins, Kesalunchakas, Kipilas, E4ii4das» 
Aupanishads, AUvaras, Karanins, Kdrandhomins, Dharmasis- 
trins, Paur£nikas, Saptatantavas, jttbdas, Pincharitrikss, and 
others. He also met Divikaramitra Bhikshu, and made him 
obeisance. Div&karamitra, seeing the King, said, * To-day our 
austerities have, even in this life, borne us good fruit by giving 
us a sight of the beloved of the gods ; at the expense of my 
own body, I am ready to do the King's business." The King 
made inquiries regarding R&jya Sri. It so happened that 
R6jya Sri was at this time making preparations for self- 
cremation. An old female companion of Rdjya SH went to 
a disciple of Divdkaramitra and said, mendicant 1 Pra- 
vrajyi (the vow to abandon all worldly enjoyments) is gener- 
ally full of mercy to all beings, and Saugatas (Buddhists) are 
ever intent on fulfilling the vow, to suffer themselves for the 
relief of the sufferings of others. The teaching of the Lord 
Sdkya Muni is the family abode of mercy. The goodness of 
Jina is ever ready for the benefit of the whole world, and the 
religious law (dAarma) of the Munis is a way of securing 
future bliss. There is no meritorious action more praised in 
the world than that of saving life. Pray, therefore, prevent 
my companion from destroying herself by fire." “ My Guru 
(master)." said the disciple, **is verily a second Sugata 
(Buddha); when I relate to him this account, he is sure to 
come. He is full of pity. By the good words of Sugata, 
calculated to pierce the dark veil of sorrow, and by his own 
discourses, with illustrations culled and rendered weightier 
from the various A gumas (scriptures), he would lead the 
good-natured lady to the path of knowledge." 
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Accordingly a Bhikshu (mendicant) came and said, “A 
woman in sorrow is ready to destroy herself by fire, not far 
from this abode.'* Hearing this, the King, with Divikarami- 
tra, proceeded quickly, followed by the King's retinue, to 
the place of the fire. With great difficulty she was per- 
suaded to abandon her purpose, and they having succeeded 
in consoling her and soothing her sorrows, treated her to a 
dinner. The Riji heard all that had happened from the time 
she was put in confinement in Kftnyakubja, and from which 
she was released by a descendant of the Gupta kings. She 
then heard of the death of R^jya Vardhana, her eldest 
brother, on which she left off food and drink, \nd wandered 
through the woods of the Vindhyas. Overcome with sorrow, 
she made preparations to burn herself. All this the King 
heard from her attendants. 

The King and his sister were sitting under a tiee, and, 
seeing the attendants at a distance, Divikaramitra approach- 
ed the King and said, * O King, Chandra took by violence 
Tiri, the wife of Brihaspati. Still he used to suffer pangs 
from her separation. On one occasion he saw his own image 
reflected in the sea, and, being overwhelmed with passion 
and the thought of Tiri, his tears fell fast, and being swal- 
lowed by the shells in the sea were converted into pearls. 
These came into the possession of Vdsuki (the king of Nigas). 
He strung them together. They possessed the power of 
destroying poison and producing a cooling sensation, and 
V4suki wore them for that purpose. To procure some, the 
N&gas brought Ndgdrjuna Bhikshu to P<t<la (the lower 
regions). NAgirjuna having asked for them, Vdsuki pre- 
sented them to him. Afterwards Nigfirjuna presented them 
to Sitavihana Narendra, the lord of the three seas, and his 
personal friend. In time, handed from master to disciple, 
they have at length come to my hands ; accept them that they 
may protect you from poison (evil).” Having thus said, he 
unloosed the tied in a knot in a Bbikshu’s cloth 
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{'JiUtra') and attached it to the King:’< shoulders. After a 
time, a maid of R4jya ^rl (whose duty it was to present the 
betel-leaf for chewingf) approached the King and spoke lowly 
as follows : — ‘‘Mahdr&ja, through me Rijya fi^ribegs to say to 
you that to women a husband or child is a support. To those 
who have neither, lilc is full of sorrows. Give therefore your 
permission for me, Rijya Sri, to put on the brown garments 
(the sign of devotion to the mendicant order).” The Riji 
made no answer, but Divdkara Bhikshu .aid, “This your 
elder brother Harsha is to you like your father, and it is pro- 
per that you should live under his commands.” R4j& Har- 
sha addressed Divdkaramitra, “ You aic like a pillar of sup- 
port to people ill sorrow. I therefore say that this my sister 
in her youth has been afflicted with sorrow, and I have re- 
solved to .•‘lay the family of the enemy who killed my brother. 
Until this resolution of mine is carried into effect, I am 
anxious she should be with me, and so should you, that with 
religious consolation you may comfort her till my wishes are 
fulfilled. She and I shall accept the brown garments at the 
same time.*’ The Bhadanta agreed to the King’s request. 
The R6ji, with the Bhadanta and others, went to his army. 
The sun set, and the moon rose and shone beautifully.’* 

The following is a careful translation of a passage which 
is of importance as containing a number of historical data. 
It has been translated in the preface to the Vtisaradatt^ by 
Dr. Hall as follows 

“Skandagupta, while counselling Harsha to avenge the 
murder of his brother, consoles him by recapitulating histori- 
cal instances of untimely death. The learned commandant 
had heard of numerous mischances of this kind, which are 
now known only by his retail of them. Nagasena, of the 
N&ga family, was destroyed at Padmftvati ; perfidy abridged 
the days of 5rutavarman at Brivastf, and of Svaraachiida 
the Yavana. Mirtikivanta lost his life from talking in his 
sleep. Agnimitra’s son Sumitra was slain by Miiladeva ; 
25 
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B/ihadratha, the Maur}a, by his own general, Pushpamitra ; 
Kikavarna. lord of Chandl, by a descendant of fimpila ; 
Devabhiiti, the Saunga, through the instrumentality of his 
own minister, V&sudeva ; Mdgadha by the counsellor of the 
governor of Mekhalk ; Jaghanyaja, son of Pradyota, by T41a- 
jangha ; a Gajapati king of Videha, by Kum&rasena, in the 
guise of a leech ; Bhadrasena, king of Kalinga, by Vlrasena, 
his brother ; VajraprabhAva, ruler of Kariisha, by his younger 
son : a prince of the ^^akas at Nalinapura, by Chandragupta, 
habited as a woman ; Chandraketu, prince of the city of Cha- 
kora, by emissary of King Sddraka ; MnhA^na, prince of 
Kial, by Suprabhi ; a duke of Ayodhyd by Ratnavati ; 
Rantideva, by Rangavati, one of his wives ; Viddratha by 
Bindumatl ; Vlrasena, of Sauvlra, by Hansavatl ; and Soma, 
a monarch of the Pdrus, by a woman of his own race. De- 
vasena, of Suhma, was poisoned by Dcvakl ; and Bharata, 
who reigned over Aamaka, was also cut off before his time, 
as were Pushkara, prince of Ch^mumfi ; Kshetravarman, the 
Maukhari ; B/ihadratha, of Mathurd ; Vatsapati ; King 
Vamatila ; and Saifunili, who committed suicide. " 

My translation of the same from my more perfect copy is 
as follows : — 

Ndgasena, of the Ndga family, was destroyed at Padmfi- 
vatl, from his secrets having oozed out. Perfidy abridged 
the days of Brutavarman at Brivastl, and at MrittikAvati, 
SvamachCidd lost his life from talking in his sleep. A 
Yavana king was destroyed by his female chouri-bearer from 
her reading a letter reflected in his head-ornament. Brihad- 
ratha, king of Mathuri, was led by his avarice to dig for 
buried treasure, and killed by his troops. Vatsapati (t. 0 ., I 
suppose, Udayana, king of Yatsa ; see Kathd-sarit-sigara), 
who was fond of sporting in the elephant jungle, was made 
prisoner by soldiers of Mahisena (Chanda Pradyota of 
Ujjaytnl) concealed in an artificially constructed elephant. 
Mitradeva, having joined a company of actors, . cut off the 
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head of Sumitra, the son of Agnimitra (who was very fond of 
■dancing), just as a lotus should be sliced off. A king of A«- 
maka, fond of music, had his head cut off by enemies who 
presented themselves as students of music anxious to learn 
the science from him, and who had concealed a sharp sword 
in a vSndc (musical instrument). Brihadratha, the Maurya, a 
fool, was crushed at a grand review by his own general, the 
treacherous {andrya, low) Pushpamitro.* * * § 5aisi!in6git (Saisb- 
niri in the text) was carried by force, in a machine moving 
in the air (was this a balloon?), which was constructed by 
Yavanas (Greeks), and had his throat cut near the city. The 
5unga, full of lust and addicted to women, was killed by his 
minister Vasudeva, through the instrumentality of the 
daughter of a female servant of Vasubhbti, dressed and in- 
troduced as a queen. A king of Magadha, fond of excava- 
tions in the earth, was carried off through a tunnel (full of 
the jingling noise of the feet-ornaments of many women) in 
the Godhanagiri (a mountain named Surpa,t according to the 
annotator) to their own country by the ministers of the king 
of Mekala) (the Vindhya, according to the commentator). 
At a festival of Mah&k61a (in Ujjayini), T41ajangha VeUla 
(Chief of Evil Spirits) killed Kumarasena, a Paunaki (born in 
the Punnaka family), the youngest son of Pradyota (Pratodya 
in the text), whilst foolish enough to go and offer to sell 
*‘Mah6m&nsa,”§ Ganapati, the son of the king of Videha, 
addicted to alchemy and medical preparations, after hearing 
how many persons had benefited by their medicines, was in- 
duced by quacks to submit to their treatment, which caused 


• Mentioned by Fatanjtli, and apparently his contemporary, 

t One of tbs ten*5i«aD&eaB. See Viahnu-piiribia. 

i There is ahlU near Kannada in Kh&ndeeh called Snrpala. 

§ Flee IlUatl M&dhava. Mkdbara went (o the great bnrning-gronnd at 
mld*niglii and offered to the spirits hla own flesh. Uc there foand 
BIAlatl 
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him to be affected with consumption. Bhadrascna of Kal- 
inga, who trusted entirely to women, was destroyed by his 
eldest queen's brother, who concealed himself in a secret 
place in a wall. Dadhna, son of the king of the Karushas, 
who was trying to place another son on his throne, was 
killed by his own son, Virasena, who was sitting on his mother's 
bed. iSudraka killed Chandraketu, the lord of Chakora, with 
his ministers, coming to hesr of his intention to remove him 
(Sudraka) from office (of chief minister, 1 presume). Push- 
kara, king of Chimundl (city, Chimiinda according to the 
commentator), who was fond of killing rhinoceroses, was 
killed by the soldiers of the king of Champa, who concealed 
themselves in a jungle amongst reeds and shrubs. Ksha- 
travarmfi, of the Maukhari family, a fool and fond of praise- 
singers, was rooted out by Mankhas (praise-singers), who 
were ever crying out “success” but were in reality employed 
as assassins (by his enemies). In Aripuri, a Sakapati (king 
of 5akas, 5ak4chirya, according to the commentator), an 
adulterer was punished (killed) by Chandragupta, who pre- 
sented himself in the dre.ss of a woman. 

The misfortunes which have befallen the careless through 
the treachery of women are well known to the king ; such as 
Mah^sena, prince of the Kisis, was killed with food mixed 
with poisoned honey, by Suprabhft, that her son might suc- 
ceed to the throne. J6r(ithya, a king of Ayodhyi, a source 
of irritation to his enemies, was killed by his wife, Ratnavati, 
by throwing a sharp-edged circular mirror at him, pretending, 
only to play and joke with him. A king of Saumha, named 
Devasena, was killed by his queen Devaki (who had illicit 
intercourse with her brother) by mixing poison with the blue 
lotus aborning her cars. Rantideva, prince of Vairanti (city), 
was killed by his wife Vallabh^, with her ankle-ornament, on 
account of jealousy of his other wife. Vidiiratha, the Vrishni, 
was killed by \"indumati by an instrument concealed, in the 
fold.s of her hair. Virasena of Sauvlra by his wife Hansavati, 
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by means of a poisoned stone in her waistband. Somaka, of 
the Piirus, by his wife Paurava, by taking a mouthful of poi- 
soned liquor and inducing her husband to drink it from her 
mouth. 


XV. 

Report on tome Hindu Coins 

The coins (83), cighty-three, “found by certain boys in 
the village of Devl&iii, Taluka Bsglin, near the side of a 
ri\er,” forwarded by H. N. B. Erskine, Esq., Cdllector of 
N&sik, with his letter dated 22nd January 1870. are very 
important as furnishing the name of a new king of about the 
same age as Kumkra Gupta. Eighty-two of the coins weigh 
fifteen tolas and thirty-eight grains, the average weight of 
a piece or single coin being thus thirty-three and a half 
grains. The coins are of silver, and vary in W'eight from 
thirty to thirty-four grains. 

They are all from the mint of one king. They resemble 
the coins of Kum&ra Gupta considerably. The face is a good 
deal .similar to that oi Kum&ra Gupta, and as the execution 
of the coins of Kum&ra Gupta exhibits a deterioration of art 
when compared with the coins of the Kshatrapas, so is a 
similar defective workmanship to be detected in these coins. 
On the obverse of Kum6ra Gupta's coins there is a peacock, 
but in its stead there is on these, coins an image of JVandf, 
or the bull. But it is as well to point out that in the coins of 
Skanda Gupta, the son of Kumira Gupta, there is sometimes 
on the obverse a Nandi or bull. I possess a coin of Skanda 
Gupta with a peacock on the obverse. 

The Nandi is pretty well executed on the coins, in a 
squatting posture. 

Around the Nandif which is in the centre, are letters 
which are of the same age as those of Kumdra Gupta's coins. 
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and are equally difficult to decipher, as the diacritical marks 
are not given. 

Selecting twelve coins, 1 have carefully cleaned them, and 
doubtful letters in one have been made out by more distinct 
impressions of the same in others. The legend is read by me 
as follows : — 


** Riji Parama M&hefvara ; Mdiiasa Niipa ^eva Dhydna 
fi^rlkasa (?).*• 

Who this Munasa N»ipa or king, “the great devotee 
of Mdhexvara, who derives his glory from contemplating 
God,*’ was, it is impossible at pre‘ ent to say. We are in 
perfect darkness with regard to the kings of the Dakhan 
between the time of Goiamfputra, whose name occurs in the 
Cave Inscriptions, and that of Jaya Sinha Vallabha, the oldest 
Chilukya king whose name has been as yet discovered. 

In my opinion the coins belong to a king, probably of the 
Dakhan, about the end of the fourth century of the Christian 
era. 


XVI. 

Transcript and 7 ranslation of King ItndradevC^^ s Tmm'iption 
at Anamkonda. 

I. Svasti ! May there be prosperity, success, and per- 
petual increase I 

Peace 1 May the successful reign of King (Rajhla) Rudra- 
deva, of the Kdkatlya dynasty, last with ever-increasing 
prosperity as long as the moon, sun, and stars exist ; the king 
who had the five great epithets, he Mahdmant^alervara, 
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AnmakuA(/6-puravare«vara (sovereign of Anniaku»(f 4 city), 
the lord of the great kings, doer of good, adorned with humi- 
lity, the prosperous Mahdman(fale«vara. 

In (?) Anmako7i</apa<tona munawda, where there is joyous- 
ness of stories of happiness (buna) buseyu chununefa, in 5aka 
year 1064, vanenti in tlie year Chitra bh&nu pukha 12, 
Vudhav&ra (Wednesday or Thursday ?) mun&ndu tanasheru 
Rudrc«vara Munu, £ri V&sudeva, iSri Shryadcva, were 
established (anupratish^Ai seyinche). 

I praise Hari us VarAha, (o whom, at the time of upheav- 
ing, the land dashed the skies with high waves, and yet the 
waters oi the seven oceans reached only the point of the nail 
of his feet ; the point of whose tusk was a cottage in which 
were placed the three worlds as a drop of water; the rays from 
whose hairpits (?) were like Brahm&ncfas (Brahm 4 's eggs). 

2. O Heramba ! mayest thou be propitious to me, thou 
who art the asylum of the collections of the smelling organs 
of the bees, attracted by the growing scent of the masses of 
opening buds of the Mogra entangled in thy long tresses ; 
thou who art the seat of the intense splendour of that lustrous 
tooth the unparalleled majesty of which (splendour) completely 
extinguishes that of the teeth of the 

3. May Sarasvati ever reside in my mouth ! she who is 
like a mother ; who nourishes as it were with the waves of the 
ocean of milk ; who is fair, as if created by the moon ; and 
like a white statue, made of balls of rubbed sandalwood. 

4. Achintendravara, the disciple of Advayimrita Yati, the 
chief of the Bh 4 radv 4 ja gotra ; intimately familiar with the 
ceremonial of the Vedas ; a prominent character, and the son 
of £rl Rame«vara Dfkshita, praises with zeal (or at the request 
of the Yati?) the genealogy of the good Rudranaresvara. 

5. In the Kkkatlya race was born a king named SHmat 
Tribhuvana Malla, a chief among kings who reduce the wives 
of their powerful enemies to widowhood. 

6 . 8 r\ Malla-deva (t. r. Tribhuvana Malla) shone with 
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splendour in the three worlds, a frontal ornament of the as- 
sembly ot the K4katya kings ; a source of agony to his 
enemies ; a daily giver of wealth to proper objects ; a giver of 
delight to the hearts of women ; an uprooter of the masses 
of the wicked ; a worshipper of the brilliant lotus of the feet 
of Siva ; who has reduced kings to submission. 

7. His son became distinguished as Proll-r£ja, the seat of 
the ambrosia of contemplation of the pair of lotuses of Siva's 
feel. The spoiler of the prosperity (Saubhigya) of the beau- 
ties (wives) of his enemies, the destroyer of the pride of the 
chiefs of his enemies ; a lord of Lanki in respeft to the pride 
of fighting without fear, in all directions. 

8. He, in battle (Proll-r&ja), an elephant bound down 
in an instant, Srlmat Tailapa-deva, the head ornament of the 
Chdlukyas, who was skilled in riding elephants, whose deep 
attention was continually directed to war, and who was like 
a lotus. He (Proll-rija), celebrated for cutting off the bulb of 
his enemies, in an instant released him (Tailapa) on being 
pleased with his faithfulness. 

9. He also bound down and released Govinda-rdja, skil- 
ful beyond comparison in hewing the face of the forces by the 
sharp edge of his irresistible battle-axe, and gave the kingdom 
to King Udaya. He ( Proll-r&ja), invincible to hundreds of 
enemies, without pity, despoiler of (Govinda-r&ja) in the 
battle-field as if in sport, a master (or teacher) of the vows of 
heroes, this Proll-rija in anger attacked and shaved the 

10. head of GddhaAa (?), the shameless lord of the great 
Mantra-ktUa city, who bore the insignia of the boar on his 
breast, and who, when called on to fight by the king, ran 
away like a lamb to his city. 

11. And, seconaly, he (Proli-rdja) resisted Jagaddeva, 
whose beauty was like that of a god on earth, and who, ac- 
companied by many Mandalika-rijas, had laid siege to the city 
of Anumakonda, and who, being unable to accomplish his 
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object, retired in an instant. How is it possible to describe 
sufficiently the glory of the prosperous Prolf-riija ? 

12. His chief queen was Muppama, endowed with vir- 
tues, with tame like the moonlight in the £^arat season 
(October and November) ; with brilliant beauty beyond 
comparison ; virtuous like Kau«aly& and Janakf, and great as 
Kunti, Lakshml, Pauloml (the wife of Indra) and Chan</ika. 

13. Of her was born for the good of the world a son 
named 5 ri Rudra-deva, a sprout of the chief bulb of supreme 
joy. Was he not Cupid himself? was he not Skanda, the son 
of Siva or Jayanta, or Jishau (Indra), the holder of the Vajra 
(thunderbolt), or Iluri, or as A«vini Kumara ? A humble de- 
votee of Sri Girua. 

14. This Rudra king, defeated —repeatedly compelled 
to fly away by hundreds of bright arrows, as if in sport, and 
as Arjuna defeated Kama — Doma, of exceedingly elegant 
prowess ; and practised in leading (/tV. riding) masses of tall 
and excellent cavalry ; and returned to his city, which con- 
tained everything that is remarkable. 

15. [The transliteration of this verse is unsatisfactory, 
from imperfections in the copy, but 1 glean from it that 
Rudra-deva defeated iSrlmat Meliga-deva, ruler of a country 
called Srlpalav&sa.] 

16. The frightful mungoose Bhima overcame the cobra 
named Gokarna, who boasted of his bravery, and was of low 
family. In that state he whs instantly destroyed, just as a 
house-mouse would be killed in great darkness by a young 
cat. 

17. The soul of Chod 4 dya-rija, an ornament of his rape, 
was frightened by the lustrous weapon of paralyzing fear 
produced from the prowess of Srimat Rudra (the king), and 
departed to the higher regions as if from madness or forget- 
fulness, as if pursued by the great Bhhta (spirits), as if from 
agony and confusion. 

18. From sheer fright of the valorous king Sri Rudra- 

26 
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deva, King Tailapa was afflicted with diarrhoea and became 
emaciated. And although this resulted in death, Bhlma 
ventured to succeed to the fleeting royal dignity. 

19. Just as a young jackall, surrounded by many 
younger ones, imagining himself to be a king, despises the 
rest of the world, and Ailing with his cries all the quarters, 
attempting to measure his strength with a lion, is nowhere at 
the fright of the shaking of the mane. 

20. So Bhlma, the vilest of kings, a brute among men, 
the husband of his step-mother, who killed an eminent 
brother at dinner, intent upon attempts at swallowing the 
skies, ascended the point of the great pe.ak of the mountain 
of pride,* increased by envy, ventured to defy the terrible Sri 
Rudra-deva. 

21. Thereon, Rudra-vareavnra, hearing of the wealth of 
king Bhlma, and having heard of his wicked acts from secret 
agents (or emissaries), commenced to make preparations for 
a successful expedition. He who was never opposed by an 
enemy with all the lines of his forces, with the palas (?) all 

armed, with joy quickly proceeded for Sri 

At the time of marching on his successful expedi- 
tion, and at the beating of the Bheri (drum), the excitement (A^. 
sorrow) produced from its sounds, the masses of clouds drop- 
ped down, the earth trembled, the mountains shook. Kiirma 
(the tortoise) was troubled ; Besha (the serpent) became 
insensible ; the Diggajas (elephants of the eight quarters) 
became distressed. 

22. During the king’s progress on the occasion of the 
unparalleled battle, the . r&jas frenzied and looking in all 
directions, when their ears filled by the deep reverberations 
of the Bheri, began to tremble through fear. From the fear 
of Rudra-deva, abandoned their treasures and homes, their 
horses and elephants on the road, their relatives at half-way, 
their families in the forts. 

The king, having rapidly advanced a few steps, and like the 
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pounding of corn, the fire of his anger intensified by the 
knitting of his eyebrows, performed a (Aoma) sacrifice by 
offering the ancient city of Vardham&na as a first holocaust* 

23. Bhlma was filled with terror at the sight of the king, 
as Bhlma (one of the PAnr/avas) was, at the sight of King 
Duryodhana (of the Kauravas) ; with trembling body, hav- 
ing abandoned everything, with his brother (or brothers), 
mother, and wife, shamelessly fled to the jungle. 

24. The king pursued him, and burnt, as Hanuman 
burnt Lankd, the minor town 01 Chodddaya (or Bodidaya), 
(a chief) comparable to the city of the gods, beautiful by the 
amorous sports of numbers of women. 

25. He cut down the jungle remarkable for its inaccessi- 
ble entrances, and in the centre of the city he constructed a 
wonderful lake. 

26. How is it possible to describe the heroism of Rudra- 
deva, the Lord of the earth ? the destroyer of the pride of 
the small family of Kshatriyas ; the possessor of the wealth 
of the whole world ; the main support of the wealth produced 
from the womb of the illustrious ocean of milk of the family 
of (King) KaadOrddaya Chodavan«a (of the Choda dynasty), 
just as Rdma (rara«u Rdma) strung a line of enemies hewn 
by his battle-axe. 

27. Seeing the march of the king's forces, the enemies 
fled, and the earth was pounded by the hoofs of high-prancing 
steeds, and the sky was filled by numbers of beautiful um- 
brellas, and the eight quarters were occupied by masses of 
ChAmaras beautiful like a number of full-moons. 

28. Rijas, like Bhlma, living between KAnchi-mandala 
and to the Vindhya (mountain), of whom Rudra-deua was 
informed daily, having a vision of the assemblage of the 
wives of the immortals, fell into a trance for a long time, and, 
looking up for support, returned to King Rudra. 

29. I praise the king Rudra. He made hundreds of 
wise men, the main vessel of his magnificence, and yet pride 
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was not permitted to enter his heart. The ocean making Sri 
Purushottama (Vish9m) a vessel of its wealth, wakens the 
earth by the noise of its waves. 

[This verse is only one>half. ] 

30. The king conducts himself in this world like 
iSattfnanda (Brahmft', the latter being Nyagbhutfkrita-rdja 
hansanikara, t.r. the one who has placed under him rot\s 
of royal geese (Brahmi’s Vihana is represented as being 
carried by geese) ; the same adjective belongs to the former ; 
as one who placed royal geese (rijas) under him ; Brahma is 
PadmodbhavalkAfraya, the chief support (cf tht world), boin 
from the lotus ; the kin^ is the same, as he is the chief sup- 
port of the prosperity of Padma (the goddess of wealth), 
Brahmd is Kalp&klriptagati, one who is destined to live as 
long as the Kalpa ; the king is also Kalpdklriptagati, i. e, one 
having proper and certain knowledge. 

31. Rudra is Ke^ava (Krishaa) himself ; the former is 
Satydsaktamank, ?. r. one whose mind is intent on truth ; 
Kccava is the same, i. e. one whose mind is devoted to Satyd 
(i. e. to Satyabhimi, his wife). The one is Nirastanaraka- 
klc«aAa, i. f. he who has removed the miseries of hell. Kc«ava 
is the same, one who removed the terrors of Narakdsura. 
The one is Lakshmyfi«raya, the abode of Lakshnn (wealth ; 
the other, the suppoi t thu^band) of Lakshmi. 

The one is Prilhvibh/ ita, the protector of the earth ; so is 
Ke«ava. The one is Anantabhoganilaya, the abode of 
infinite enjoyment ; so is Ke«ava, who sleeps on the body of 
the serpent Ananta. The one is. ever DvijendrapriyaAa, the 
lover of the best of Brahmans ; so is Ke^ava, ever the triend 
of Dvijendra, the king of birds (garuda). The one is 
Dxishtarish^a vimardana^a, the remover of evil calamities ; the 
other, the destroyer of the wicked Arishfa (a giant). The one 
fulfils the wishes of the learned ; the other who grants the 
prayers of the gods (suman.'istinibhyarthildrthaprada). The one 
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is gotraproddharanaAa, i.e. one who raises his Camily to distinc- 
tion ; the other raised gotra (the Govardhana hill'. The one 
is Sudar«anadharaAa, t. e. he who holds good doctrines or 
who looks excellent ; the other is the holder of Sudariana, 
wheel or disc. 

33. 'Rudra-deva appears beautiful with the numerous 
rows of neck-laces of the pearls (drops) dropping from the 
forehead of the tall elephants in the incomparable battle- 
lield ; he shone like heaps of the petals of blue lotuses, like 
the beautiful eyes of the wife (Psyche) of Cupid, the god who 
was ill terror of Rudra's (flva*s) anger. 

33. Whilst Rudra-deva ruled over the earth, the title of 

K£ja was given only to the moon, not to the greatest 
among men. Roughness existed only in the Chandratilak, 
not in the rich. Brightness existed only in the sun, not in 
the multitude of enemies. The catching of hair was confined 
to the act of copulation (not in fighting). The holding of 
sticks was confined to Vatis (ascetics); no ddnda or fine was 
exacted from the mass of the people. Disputation was con- 
fined to the Sdstras ( ) not in social intercourse. 

The.c was no matham (punishing) of the wicked ; it was re- 
served only for the Arni wood (by rubbing which, fire is 
produced for the Agnihotra and Yedic sacrifices). 

34. The extent of his charity was limited only by the 
relief of poverty ; of his might, by the destruction of his 
enemy ; of his wisdom, by that of four-faced (Brahmd) ; of his 
good qualities, by infinitude ; of his brightness, by the heat- 
ing of the sun ; of his fame by the three worlds. His 
attention to Dharma was without limit, and his mind was 
brilliant. 

35. Ocean ! al^though thou art spread everywhere ; al- 
though thou art exalted ; although thou art the single support 
of the great ; although thou art the birthplace of 3 rl 
(wealth) ; although thy heart is inclined to favour ; although 
thou art the abode of gems, yet thou wert drunken by the 
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pitcher-born (Agasti) and became Sattith. But the king 
Rudra (to whom'the adjectives applied to the ocean are also 
applicable) is not as thou art ; and vainly do not try to rival 
him. 

36. Verily Rudra-deva was formed by the lotus-born 
(Brahm 6 -deva), selecting with joy — literally, from the Ealpa 
Vriksha ; greatness from him of Golden-body’s peak (Meru 
mountain) ; courage from the son of Dacaratha (lUma) ; 
strength, from Purabhida (Indra) ; gaiety (or depth) from the 
ocean ; beauty from him with the (Dragon) Makara flag 
(Cupid); love of learning from the teacher ^of the Suras 
(Brihaspati). 

37. The moon at present appears beautiful as the lily in his 
ocean of milk of success. The sun appears like the expand- 
ed lotus ; the moving cloud (lit, sky) like the blue lotus ; 
the stars, like clear bubbles ; the quarters, like the coast ; the 
three worlds, like the scries of waves. And how wonderful ! 
Success to Sri Rudra-deva 1 

38. Imagine that to the successful prosperity approach- 
ing the victorious Rudra-deva, and to the fame proceeding 
from him to the distant quarters across the stream of blood, 
having flesh for shining mud, the fallen heads of enemies cut 
off by the sword in battle served as stepping stones ; and the 
spasmodic {lit. dancing) headless bodies served as little 
boats. 

39. His city named Anumakonda is like the capital of the 
goddess of wealth, and prospers from the sword and battle- 
axe residing there permanently. It is rati-matl (beloved) like 
the city of Cupid, which is rati-mati (having Psyche in it) 
and full of ffringira (gay life). Like the city of the great 
Indra with Jishnu, Vishnu (Anumkonda having temples of 
Jishnu and '*17211) and the sports of Rambhfi (RambhA vil 4 sa) 
whilst Anur londa. had RambhA vilksa, t. abundance of 
plantain trees. 
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40. In it women are Makaraketu's (Cupid’s) favourite 
residence dit. capital city), whose eyes are like the petals of 
the full blue lily, whose bodies are spare, and who arc the 
frontal ornaments of the most beautiful women in the three 
worlds, and who are bowed down by high and full breasts. 

41. Where in the houses of the chief of the twice-born, 
the parrots, though prevented, commit to memory, along 
with the little boy, the Vedas, with all their Angas and all 
their deliberations with their Padas and Krama, and which 
(the Vedas) are the objects of study by the virtuous. 

42. Where the five words of young parrots ''picked up 
from expressions dropt during amatory intercourse, and which 
(words) are like the full moon to the tempestuous ocean of 
the excitement of desire of gallants in the habitations of 
harlots, are in daytime heard in all directions. 

43. The body of cavalry of Sri Rudra-deva does not 
jump across the sky, only because it is the footmark (Pada) 
of Vishnu. It does not touch the earth with its feet, because 
it (the earth) is a god (cow). It fills all the quarters in the 
battle-field by its prancing ; threatening the enemies every 
day, it causes them to fly and slays them. 

44. His horses were of beautiful make, of low voice, and 
possessed of all the illustrious qualities mentioned in the 
various treatises on the horse, with a body full of agility and 
strength, hardy and trained in the five kinds of paces. 

45. His extensive dominions, reached the shores of the 
ocean (lit, salt sea) and to the 5 ri faila mountains in the 
south, as far as the western countries, as far as Kafak (in 
the east). On the north, as far as the fine country of 
Mklyavanta (the countiy in the neighbourhood). 
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XVII. 

RevUed Tramlation of the Itueription on the Bhdori Lit. 

The destroyer of all kings, an unsurpassable warrior in the 
world, whose victory is saturated by the four seas ; compar- 
able to Dhanadava, Varuna, Indra, Antaka ; whose battle-axe 
is deadly ; the giver of crores of gold (pieces) and of innumer- 
able cows affording hundreds of benefits ; the performer of 
the A»vamedha (horse-sacrifice) neglected for a long time : 
the great-grandson of Mahdrijii Br\ Gupta ; the grandson of 
Mah&r6ji Sri Gha^otkacha ; the son of Mahirftjidhirija Sri 
Chandragupta ; the son of Lichchhavi's daughter ; born of 
Mahidevl Kumiradevi, (was) Mahir&jidhiriji Sri Samudra- 
gupta ; his son, born of his married wife Mahidevl (Queen) 
Datta-Devl (was) Mahipratiratha (the great unsurpassable 
warrior), Parama Bhigavata (the eminent devotee of Bhaga- ^ 
vina[God]),Mah4rijidhirija (the great king of kings) Br\ Chan- 
dragupta ( 2 nd) his son, intent on his (father’s) feet, was born 
of Mahidevl (Queen) Dhruva-Devl Parama Bhigavata 
Mahirijidhirija iSfrl Kumira Gupta, whose talent and natural 
strength became renowned ; whose glory is great ; the son 
of this great lord of this earth was by name Skandagupta, 
whose wealth was like that of the gods : on the lotus of whose 
feet lay hundreds of hostile kings, whose glory is extensive ; 
the lord of the earth ; powerful in the strength of his arms in 
the world ; an unparalleled hero in the gupta dynasty, whose 
great glory is spread in all directions ; who by his good 
qualities suffered not the virtuous state of the righteous to 

be destroyed, and caused his soul to attain 

(a high state ?) ; who gradually, by great strength, eminent 
virtues, prowess, and by daily fighting battles, having obtain- 
ed all he wished of the enemies intent upon gaining victory 
\_unirUelligijbl€]t bent upon re-establishing the lost prospects of 
the family, made the ground his bed for three months, and 
having taken (Pushya) mitra, whose streng(th and treasures 
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had been eminently on the increase, he placed (his) left foot on 
the seat of the feet of kings (*.«. he conquered other kings). 
By those who attack with impetuosity, and by those the 

prowess of whose arms is annihilated by mercy and 

bravery. Whose life of pure (white) glory is duly sung 
with joy by young and old in all quarters. Who conquered 
his enemies by the prowess of his arms. Who, after his 
father went to heaven. He recovered the lost wealth of the 
kingdom, as Krishna, after destroying his enemies, appro- 
ached (his mother) Dcvakl, with joy he repaired to his 
mother, who was full of tears, to say that he %ad conquered 

Having repaired the ruined Upendra-chalita (a temple 

of Vimana, an incarnation of Vishnu) : with his two arms, 
having conquered the earth, and having shown daily mercy 
to the distressed ; whose beauty was every day like that of 
the full moon, was neither hilled with pride nor with despair. 
The community of 'L tyas entertained him with songs, 

praises, and hundreds of poems In battle, had come 

to fight with Hdnas ? — with both arms and trembling of the 

earth created fearful whirlpools arrows to enemies 

distinguished in the ear, the sound of the Ganges... 

father’s fame with ingenuity the image 

of Biringana Vishnu was made by Supratlta? Having 
established this image of Vishnu here, he whose government 
is fully established, for the increase of the merits of his father, 
gave this village (in charity). This image of Bhagavdna to 

whom here (?) Both were given by the meritorious 

Skandagupta for the increase of the merit of his father. 

ftetqvn- 
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XVIII. 

Revised Inscription on the Delhi ** Don ” {Metal ) PiUar at 
Kootuh Min4H\ with Remarks. 

He, on whose arm glory is written with the sword, when 
he repeatedly turned back his combined enemies in the’ 
battle-field in the Vaiigas (Bengal?); who, having swum 
across the seven mouths of the Sindhu (Indus), conquered 
the Bulhikas in battle, the breezes of whose prowess still 
waft incense to the South Sea ; who, having left the earth 
(go) as if in sorrow, resorted to the other go (heaven); who 
went to the land of his deserts (actions) with his (bodily) 
form, bvit with his glory remained on this earth ; who 
destroyed the remnant of his enemies ; whose heroism, like 
a great smouldering fire in a great jungle, does not yet 
leave the earth ; and who by the prowess of his arms secured 
in this world an incomparable empire for a long lime ; whose 
countenance was beautiful like the full moon ; this Lord of 
the earth, named Chandra, having by means of faith in 
Vishnu fixed his mind, erected this tall flag-post of Bhagavina 
Vishvj in Vishuupada-giri (the hill of Vish/m’s feel). 

Transhterat ion into Sanskrit of the Revised Facsimile of the 
Inscription on the Delhi “ Iron ” or Metal Pillar. 





ttf ^ wrflifVT 

flnriw fingeii ^ 
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nf^inm ^fiiiiOniT MT^ tifw 
f*RftW«renPm; 

Remarks. — I examined the so-called “Iron" Pillar or 
Lot at Delhi in 1862. 1 am satisfied that iron forms no 

portion of the monument, and that it is a compound of several 
metals. It is 22}4 feet above the ypround, and 5 feet 3 inches 
in circumference. 

1 consider the transliteration and translation published in 
the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society (vol. vii., pp. 
629-31) as materially incorrect. There is no such name as 
Dhava, who has hitherto been supposed to be the prince who 
erected the pillar in commemoration of his prowess. Mr. E. 
Thomas, in his edition of Prinsep's Essays (vol. i., p. 318), 
observes that “the hero of this lecord remains for the 
present unidentified with any potentate named in local annals, 
or with any sovereign whose place in history might be deter- 
mined approximately from numismatic associations." 

I have no doubt that the name of the Rfiji who construct- 
ed the pillar is Chandra Raji. He appears to me to be of 
the Nerwar kings, whose coins arc described by General 
Cunningham in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
(No. III. of 1865). Amongst the coins delineated is one 
which has the name “ Chandra " on it. General Cunningham, 
however, supposes this “ Chandra " to be Chandragupta of 
a later date. 

But amongst the coins of the Chandraguptas there is i\onc 
bearing any great similarity to this coin. And as the name 
is simply “Chandra," there are no good grounds for adding 
“ gupta " to it. 

As the inscription is short, consisting only of six lines, 
1 have but few remarks to make. 
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The character of the letterF engraved shows them to be 
later than the time of the Guptas. The cross line across the 
top of each letter is only seen after the time of the Guptas. 
The letters correspond most to the inscriptions of the Mauk- 
hari dynasty, on two vihdi'M or caves in Behar, viz. those of 
Ananta Varm4 at Nigarjuna and Bdr&bara. These inscrip- 
tions have also been revised, and a more accurate decipher- 
ment and translation will be submitted. The letter Va is 
similar to Ba. 

The alphabet belongs in my opinion to the end of the fifth 
or beginning of the sixth century of the Christian era. 

It is difficult to make out where the temple of Vishnu and 
the Vish/iupada-giri were situated, although in the Masjid or 
buildings around, there are stones which originally belonged 
to Jaina, Saiva, and Vaishnava temples of the lOth or nth 
century of the Christian era. 

My copy of the inscription differs in every line from the 
copy published in Prinsep's Journal. What is read as 
“Dhavena” is really **bhivena.” “ Dhvaja ” is really 
*‘bhuja,” and what has been read Chandrirkena ** is 
Chandrivhena.*’ The mistake arises from adding a curved 
stroke to the letter Vha, on the left side at the middle. 
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Brief Notes on tlie Age end AuthentieMy of the Works of 
A'ryabhata, Vardhemihira^ Brahm y fe, Jt/iattotpela, 
and Bhdskardcharya. 

I. Aryabhata. 

The name of this celebrated astronomer is written either 
AVyabha^a or A ryabha/^n, but generally with one t only. In 
an old manuscript of the Brahma Sphuta Siddhinta of 
Brahmagupta, copied in Samvat 1678, orA.o. 1621, th| name 
occurs about thirty-three times, ^ and is invariably written 
A^yabha/a ; and a double t cannot be introduced without 
violating the A'ryi metre. Bha^^a Utpala, in his commen- 
tary on the Varaha Sanhiti, cites a passage from Var6ha 
Mihira as follows 

Here the word has only one ip and would not scan with 
two. This scholiast almost always writes, when quoting 
AVyabhafa, Hin In a commentary by Some^rvara 

on the A ryabhatlya Siitra, of which che manuscript in my 
possession was copied about three hundred years ago, the 
name is spelt with only one f : 


In a copy of the Malii AVyasiddhanta, dated &ika 1676, 
A.D. 1S981 is the following line : — 



BhaMa Utpala and Some«vara sometimes call him* 
A ch4ryabha<a or A^chirya A ryabha^a ; Brahmagupta, in his 


* Colcbrooke Btates that Uruhmngapta ciles A'lyabhiifa “in more than a 
hn^dicd placea by name'” Misc. Ebb vol. ii. p. 476. He evidently in* 
cludcB citations or allusions by the learned commentator Chaturveds Frthd* 
daka Svftmin, whoeo commentary I regret 1 do not posBCBs. 
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Siddh&nta, chap. x. 62, A ryAh, and in chap. xxi. 40, A'chi- 
ryabhata. In his Khan dm Kh 4 dya Karana, copied Samvat 
1783, he is called Achdrya Aryabh.n^a. In a commentary 
on it by A^mardja he is simply called A chdryabha^a. Hence 
it appears to me clear that the proper spelling of this name 
is A ryabhafa. 

The works attributed to A'Vyabhafa, and brought to light 
by European scholars, are : — 

An Al-^’asiddh&nta (Mah& A'rya Siddhdnta), written, ac- 
cording to Bentley, in the year 4433 of the Kali Vuga, or A. 
D. 1322.* 

Another "Aryasiddhdnta, called Laghu, a smaller work, 
which Bentley supposed was spurious,! and the date of which, 
as stated in the text, was Interpreted to mean the year of 
the Kali Yuga 3623, or a.d. 522. Of both these works Mr. 
Bentley possessed imperfect copies. He assumed a compara- 
tively modern work, attributed to AVyabha^a, and written in 
^.D 1322, as the genuine A'ryasiddhdnta, and, reasoning on 
this false premiss, has denounced as spurious the real and 
older work, and has, further, been led into the double error 
of condemning the genuine works of Vardha Mihira, Brahma- 
gupta, Bha/^a Utpala, and Bh&skarichdrya, containing quota- 
tions and references to the older work, as modern impostures, 
and of admitting as genuine a modern treatise (the Jdtakdr- 
«ava) as the work of Vardha Mihira. 

Colebrooke, not having the works of A^’ryabham before 
him, suggested that the older work might be a fabrication, 
but, from citations and references to A ryabha^a in the works 
of Brahmagupta and Bhafta Utpala, came to a singularly 
accurate conclusion as to the age of A ry&bhata, whose works 
he thought were different from either treatise in the 
possession of Bentley. ** We shall, however,” writes Cole- 

* AHistorloal View of the Hindu Astronomy. London, 1826 , p. 128 . 

t Ibidem, pp, 166 , 169 . 
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brooke, **take the fifth [century] of Christ as the latest period 
to which Aryabha^^a can, on the most moderate assump- 
tion, be referred.** In one place, indeed, Colebrooke 
correctly guesses that the Laghu A^rya Siddh 4 nta is either 
the A ryashtafata or the Da«agitikk.t 

The following passage in the Mahi Aryasiddhinta 
explains itself : — 

ftWnf iWRTi ^1111 1 II 

*<That (knowledge) from the Siddh&nta, propounded by 
which was destroyed, in recensions, by long 
time, I have, in my own language, thus specified.*’ 

In another copy, the verse commences differently, having 
VrddhA for iti; t.e. the first Alyabhato is called Vrddha or 
old, whilst himself is the modern Alryabha^a. 

Strange to say, the date corresponding to a. d. 1322, 
mentioned by Bentley, is not to be found in my copies. But 
I believe he was here, for once, correct. 

In the first volume of the Transactions of the Madras 
Literary Society, a paper was published by Mr. Whibh, evi- 
dently founded on the works of A ryabhada senior. But, 
although Mr. Whish’s paper is not available to me, 1 am 
positive he did not recognize his A ryabhadya Sfitra as the 
work of A'ryabhata senior 

Professor Lassen has some admirable remarks on A rya- 
bhafa.t He observes: Of “A'ryabha<as writings we have 
the following. He has written a short outline of his systepi, 
in ten strophes, which composition be therefore called Data- 
gUaka it is still extant.§ A more extensive work is the 


* Oolebrooke’8 Mtao. Em. vol. ii. p. 477. t IWd. p. 467 

X IndiBobe AltarthvmskaBde, vol. iL p. 2186. 

§ Bm 0«l4brook6’s Hite. B«k ii. p. 467. To the friendly oHoee of Mr. 
Qanderfc, s Oerman mltwonary in India, I sa indebted for a copy of this 
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ArydikUuala, which, as the title informs us, contains eight 
hundred distichs, but has not yet been rediscovered. The 
mean between these works is held by the AryaltAoiCfya, which 
consists of four chapters, in which the author treats of 
mathematics in one hundred and twenty-three strophes.* In 
it he teaches the method of designating numbers by means 
of letters, which I shall mention again by and by. Besides, 
he has left a commentary on the Sdrya Siddhinta, which has 
been elucidated by a much later astronomer, and is, pro- 
bably, the work called Tantra by Albirhnl.f This may be 
the same which was communicated to the Arabs, with two 
other Siddh^ntas, during the reign of the Khalif Almantdr, 
(which lasted from a. d. 754 till 775), by an Indian astronomer 
who had come to his court, but of which only the book 
properly so called, t. e. that of BroAmOffuptd, had been trans- 


work, from a MS. ia the poaseegion of the B4j& of Kerkal, In Malabar. It 
ie hen called DasagUaka SiUra. 1 have also received from him a copy of 
the A rgabh'itttga. 

* C. M. Whish inmes this work in the first dissertation mentioned in 
note 1, p 1134, as well as in the second : Oa tho Qnadrntur§ Cireht 

etc., in Trans, of tho Roy. As. Sac iii. p. 5U9. Also JUmtAdi and AfhirAai 
record it ; see Remand's Jl/moire, otc.,pp 321 and 322. 

t See Wilson’s Mackenzie Call. i. p. 119, No. v. The title is Sdrya 
Siddh&ntaprakhsa. and it contains the Sutras of the Burja SiddbAnta, with 
commentary, and explanations of it by a later author of tho 
sixteenth csntnry. The work contains three chapters with the sapaieetip* 
lions: Oanita,i.t Arithmetic, Algebra, and Oeometry, Etlakrigmt by which 
veiy likely the doctrine of the calonlatlon of the great periods moet be 
understood ; the title Oola of the third chapter designates the Globe, bat ie 
intended to denote Astronomy. Albiruni mentions a TcMtra of A*rya 
hkatta ; see Reinand’s Mmoirt, p. 336. In the commentary of Par oma^ 
diseara on A'ryabhaUa'a explanation of the Surya Siddhanta (oalled 
Bdrya fliddhAatn>vyakhyaaa, and samamed by tbe special title BhaU^a- 
d(pf4a, the title of which Mr. Oundert has eommnnicated to me, and 
which work is likely to be the same with the one addooed in the Maokeiaia 
Cidiaotion, vol, il p. lil* named Aryabhatta-rydkhyana), the work of 
A^yabhaffa is oalled Tantra* Dhatflyii. 

29 
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lated into Arabic, by order of that Khalif, by Muhamvifd bin 
Il)rdkim Alfatdri, and hnd received the title of the great Sind^ 
hind. (Sec Colebrookc’s Misc. Ess. ii. p. 504 seqq.) From this 
juxtaposition it appears that sufficient materials are at hand 
for investigating the doctrines of this founder of mathemati- 
cal and astronomical science in India. Therefore it would 
be very desirable if a mathematician and astronomer, pro- 
vided with a competent knowledge of Sanskrit, were to 
undertake to fill up this great gap in the knowledge which 
we have hitherto possessed of the history of bdfth these 
sciences.'* 

To my learned friend Dr. Fitzedvvard Hall we arc indebted 
for the first and accurate statement that, “as reference is 
made, in the A rya Siddhdnta, to Vrddha Alryabha/fa, 
there should seem to have been two writers called AVyab- 
haMa." This correct reference Dr. Hall was enabled to make 
from having pos.se.sscd himself of “ two copies of the AVya 
SiddhAnta, both imperfect, and very incorrect.'' “This 
treatise is in eighteen chapters ; and I more than suspect it 
to be the same composition which Mr. Bentley also had seen 
in a mutilated form,"* [i.r. the Mahi A rya Siddhfinta]. 

In an “Additional Note on A'ryabharta and his Writings," 
by the Committee of Publication, appended to Dr. Hall’s 
paper, the learned writer under the initials W, D. W. brings 
to light the contents of Bhiita Vishnu’s “ Commentary on the 
Da«agltik 4 of A ryabhatfa,’* from a manuscrii>t of the Berlin 
Library, a copy of which was supplied to him by Prof. Weber. 

From the nature of the contents given in Appendix A, it is 
clear to me that the treatise which is described as “a brfef 
one, containing only about one hundred and fifty stanzas," 
consists not only of the Da«agfti Siitra, with a commentary 
by BhCita Vishnu, but also of the A ryishfaiata of A ryabhafa, 


* Oa the A^iya>8iddh&ntA. By Fitzcdwnrd llnll, Eiq., M A. Journnl 
of the Anericnn Oriental Society, vol vi. p. nriO. 
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«vhich was hitherto believed to be unrecovered. The learned 
writer correctly remarks that the treatise is undoubted^ the 
same as Bentley's Laghu Arya Siddh&nta, and also that 
“the other AVya Siddhtfnta, judging it from the account 
given of it by Bentley, appears to be, in comparison with 
this, a quite ordinary astronomical treatise, representing the 
general Hindu system with unimportant modifications." Yet 
he falls very nearly into the same error as Colebrooke, when 
he proceeds to remark : “ Yet it seems clear that Brahma- 
gupta and others have treated them as works of the same 
author, and have founded upon their discordances a charge 
of inconsistency against A ryahhatta."* The fact is, as we 
shall sec, that Brahmagupta, BhaMa Utpala, and Bhtskara 
A chUrya know and cite only the elder A'ryabhato. 

The next and last paper is on some fragmciitb of A rya- 
bhaifAi, by Dr. II. Kern in the Jour. Roy. As. Soc. vol. xx. 
pp. 371 seqq. After briefly noticing the works known to 
former writers as the works of AVyabha^a^ and after 
alluding to the conclu.*'ion Dr. Hall arrived at, that there 
were two authors of the same name, he adds : *’ If the same 

course were adopted in regard to all the works ascribed to 
A ryabhaWa, or to an A ryabha</a, if the contents were com- 
pared with the numerous fragments scattered in different 
works, chiefly commentaries, one might indulge the hope 
that the question of the authorship of A ryahha/ra would be 
settled in a satisfactory manner." 

Dr. Kern proceeds “to contribute a small share towards 
solving the question," by giving extracts from the commen- 
tary of Bha/^a Utpala on the Var^ha Sanhit& of Vardha 
Iflihira. In an additional note, at the conclusion of the 
paper, the learned author states that he was enabled, “ by 
the kindness of Prof. Weber, to ascertain that all the quota- 
tions of Utpala, with the exception of one half-stanza, occur 


* Journal oi the Amurictin Oriental Society, toI. ti. pp 561 and 664 
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in a manuscript of the Berlin Library." Some of the passages 
puzzle him, especially the date a. d. 475, about which he ob- 
serves : ** Unfortunately, it is not clear whether the date 

of A^yabhatta is meant, or that of Bhhtavishau.*’ 

Adopting Dr. Kern's suggestion, I proceed to state briefly 
the result of an examination of the various works attributed 
to Aryabhata. In a diligent and expensive search for old 
and rare Sanskrit, Prakrit, Arabic, and Persian manuscripts, 
noiselessly conducted for many years past, 1 have succeeded 
in procuring the following works whose authorship is attri- 
buted to A ryabhata. 

A. Three copies of what has been called the Vrddha or 
Laghu A rya SiddhAnta, but, correctly speaking, AVyabhatiya 
SCitra, consisting of the Da«agiti Sfltra, or Da«ag(tik<, and 
the A ryisheasata, or one hundred and eight couplets. These 
copies contain the following number of A ryls : — 

Da«agiti SAlni. AVyfishta«ata. 

Copy a 13 '..108 

„ b 13 108 

» c 13 108 

There are two introductory stanzas at the commencement 
of copy a, evidently an after-addition, and not in the A'^d 
metre. This is a copy of a manuscript written in 8aka 1760, 
or A. D. 1838. 

Copy &. The date of the original manuscript is omitted. 

Copy e is an old manuscript, without date ; but, from the 
character of the letters, and from the worn-out paper, it 
appears to be more than three hundred years old. It has, in 
addition, a Bh&shya, or commentary, by Somesvara, con,-, 
taining about 64,000 letters. Unfortunately, portions are 
illegible or destroyed. The scholiast gives no information 
about himself, but adds that his commentary is founded upon 
one by Bhdskara. At the conclusion are the words Hi 
fomcnvArn-tirachUe dehdn/abliatiyAm hhdthyam samdptim ili. 

B. Of the Mahfi A rya Siddhinta I have a copy from 
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^ujerat, containing eighteen chapters, copied in faka 1676, 
or A. D. 1754. 

Two others are fresh copies of one or two originals, one of 
which has the date 5aka 1762, or A. D. 1840. 

The Al-yis arc from 600 to 612. There is no commentary. 

' I hope soon to be in possession of fresh copies of both 
these Siddh&ntas, with commentaries. 

C. The Brahma Sphu/a Siddhinta, or Brahma Siddhinta, 
of Brahmagupta, from Gujerat ; transcribed in 8aka 1544. or 
A. D. 1622. Of this 1 have sent a copy to my learned friend, 
Professor Whitney. 

D. The KhaaJa Khidya Karana, of Brahmagupta, with 
a Bh^shya, by A ma <^arman, son of Paudita Mah6deva, of 
Anandapura; copied in Samvat 1783, or A. d. 1726. (Anan- 
dapura is the modern Wadanagara, in Katyawar). This 
manuscript was sent to me by a learned Pandita of Benares, 
whose acquaintance 1 was glad to make at Delhi last year. 

E. The Varftha Sanhit&, with the commentary of Dhaf^ot- 
pala. 

Another copy of the text only. 

F. The Brhaj J&taka of Var&ha Mihira ; two copies, one 
lithographed in Bombay. 

G. The Laghu Jdtaka of Varftha Mihira. 

The V&sish^ha Siddh4nta. Samvat 1810, or a.d. 1733, 

The Vy4sa Siddh4nta. 

The Brahma Siddhinta. 

The Romaka Siddhfinta. Copied Samvat 1727, or 
A. D. 1670. 

H. - The Shrya Siddhinta, with the V4san£bh4shya. 

The S4rvabhauma Stddk4nta. 

The Tattva Viveka Siddhfata (imperfect). 

A commentary on the Siddh4nta'5iromaai, by V4chas- 
pati. 

The Siindara Siddhinta. 
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1 am glad to announce that, in the AVyabhariya, or A'rya^ 
bhatiya S£itra, we have got all the works of the elder Arya- 
bhata, at least all those which were khown to Brahmagupta, 
Bhatta Utpala, and Bhiskara Achirya. 

My copies of the AVyabhatiya, or Laghu A^ya Siddhtinta, 
are evidently identical with the one which Whish possessed, 
and with the Berlin manuscript ; the latter containing about 
twenty-seven verses or Alryds more, in the shape of a com- 
mentary on the Da^agltikd, by BhiHavishfiu, which I have not. 

Lassen’s A ryabhatlya is, undoubtedly, the same work. 
Brahmagupta having cited and controverted a work bf AVya- 
bhafa, as A rydsh^asata, Colebrookc understood and published 
that *‘Aryabha/^a was the author of the A'rydsh^axata (eight 
hundred couplets).”* That Alrydshmsata means eight hun- 
dred couplets is also assumed in the passage I have quoted 
from Lassen. None of the learned scholars who have written 
.so ably on AVyabha^'i have impugned the correctness of the 
translation. Profesisor Whitney goes so far as to state that 
Dr. Hall **has farther made it at least a probable supposition 
that the treatise in question (i.e., the Mahd AVya Siddh&nta) 
is, in conformity with Colebrookc's earlier conjecture, to be 
identified with that so often credited to AVyabha^/a by the 
name of A'rydsh<atfata.”t 

But A1‘ydsh/a«ata, I venture to affirm, means a treatise of 
one hundred and eight couplets. Ashfddhikam «atam Ash- 
/a^atam.t The AVyd from Brahmagupta, referring to this 
A rydsh(a«ata, is as follows ; it is in the Tantra Ddshanddhy- 
iya, Chapter xi. A ryd 8 : — 

»n*i: ii 

* Colvbrooke’s MisiCi Mbs., vol. ii. p. 4C7. 
t Journal of tlio Auicriciin Oiicntul Socioly, vul. vi r. £60. 
t See ine Sidillia it'i Kiumudl of Uh ittoji Dixita. CalcutU. 1861. vol. 
1, p 069 
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“In the AVyA^h^'l8ata» the I'atas (nodes) revolve ; in the 
DasagfltikA, they are described as .stationary.'* 

These two statements, which led Brahmagupta to censure 
AVyahhafa for inconsistency of doctrine, are to be found in my 
copies of the A ryabhadya Sutra. They are as follows : — 

s ?WT ?T^fsr*nsswrfsw h 

wkH *TOirw nftir^ Pqfei ^ isi n 

111 the twenty-fourth chapter (S.indhy&dhy&ya), Ary 4 10, 
of his Brahma Siddhinta, Brahmagupta tells us that — 

“Bhafa Brahm&ch&rya, the son of Jishitu, mathematician 
and astronomer, composed the Brahma Sphufa Siddhinta, in 
1008 Aryis.” The word Ary&sh^asahasrenameans 1008, and 
not 8000 ; and my copy of Brahmagupta's Siddhinta consists 
of the former number of couplets. 

Analogous examples may be produced from the Smrtis, 
where numbers are given. But, to set aside all doubt of the 
correctness of my translation of the word A ryish<a«ata, I pro- 
duce nearly all the passages in the A"i7abhafiya Sdtra which 
have been controverted by Brahmagupta : — 


w[i4i 
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’*i5®i^i*i ®^“ imiV ^- 

4* '^ii^ftr ^rr^B ^i^V^^fir- 

Wl^* TTO^r^nf ^Rn^*‘ i f^r- 

?T^ 2nhrra»f*.i 

ti fung jmihk^i ^ I 

^^riftfir '^tt.i •wrwttSr »r>- 
*rT^ ^rfinr: ^CT?E^^?c^R?t“ 

2|T I 2T Ht^TTOT*. I 


?rlnT5nra^wsrt5S^H i nffinc%- 

6» i ftwnniiM ^ i g[ it*iftr- I inn »Rl»ni^^*’nh§- 
TT ^rwTwi^: 11 fr ft i ^ rr fi w^w w m r n 


w, ifJTjTwrnBWii ^n^B <^»i«Tl(n b> biwi^ji- 

fworni Miui<i 

W%l»JTftBl[ I I 
irei Biiflw- 

W II 
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?r. ^ 

«r?r I ?T^5nT‘- ^ ^ 

^^filV<^i||(il«lt I 

ii i. 

^TRTfif ^^“reeFTTfiT V!^f(i- 

TOnnt ^T^‘. 11 

?r. ^ l O " 

ft ?FWT^ I IT 

Qi^i^^id II 

w. vjw 

I 

II 


gi Rj-fiia HT^ I ^ni 

0 

grranTT^ ^ 

l^rwr: vr 

WT^. I *T^ ir«i»H««T 

<rw II 

fipurw Kfi^'^NruTWif^- 

?re^. 1 iifiiflw 

infrr ’Wt. w i 

_____ «*♦ 

^^FTir MTOTT^ l?r I 


I ^H aNixu i fl yr 

^ 4 j,dni^€||?\ I^ir: II irNt- 

Ttr. vf ^- 

^rwT ^fsrg^ 

I *o*ini^ *i*i«^ 4 Ji 

f>ii <iin»i^g t i i cf ^T«i II 


30 
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ir,4i.n 

5m— ^- 

^ I ^nwTtrw 
fiwip ^nrfft»iwran?i. M 
w.^r.tt xtT.** mCi?rfl««ri«r 

wrpT I w<i4i<iyaiT5^ ^- 

fa 11 

^r, *• w. 4,4. 

^nut fiiji<i«(iat «i^TO»>>^i" 

?rt I ^urtfii 

wiiat ^ ti 

w. 1^- 

WT ^*nT(a^hrT w- 

w I afaaai w 
aailaaMai kwt 11 


^irifrta, ^rw^.'® 
f'BTORH^nv I 

^niTtffl, Hwala 
jy. I »frar.^,4 

siafliifa *Trta ara 

Jn^ruT^. 4ffiaf <* ar 

ta ^ jft iai I ftiiaaaT ft- 
vm aw- '•ff • “ 

Jnar'nr.ana^.^’*" 1^^' ^** 1 
i^ n np nmat ar am 

^pn^rauT waiaaf^aB 

91 ^a|T 

ana^w^aan^Li 

wnwWa^'®**'^ 

Tc II 9’^^lrfa1^«« 
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w.xj.n 

y<>^M<n(!(4l fiprrNi i 

HT^t ^rjr^ ?jf[ 5BW- 
!li7T?7[. II 


^r.^8 

^ #?sif»i!frT?rtrnrw ?r^j 


II 

w.w.n e^ WT»ir^- 
»ift ?wt 2ifnmwT- 
^nftwpn I ^nraT hI^iPi 


H^»rHtT(t.ii 

’'wf. 


liqiR4| ftlflT 
H'%IT I 

Vf*r^s*i9 

^11 

frorolirriiswt 

VlW'lf H 
5i.d ni^mj^iwi 
wTOH'ftraTJi^ 5Bnra^- 
<5;w I ^- 

f'Sl'Uil VPTO ^ II 


ini.’BT. » ^iWhrz5gfH«ir ^- 
fn niftruf «Tw1w^ irW ii 


?T?T** 'OTW 'OT^ 11 


These extracts are given as in the original, -without any 
attempt at correction. Colebrooke quotes and translates the 
following passage as from A^ryabhafa, cited by Prthiidaka: — * 

OTT^fJr ‘H^dni^'nirn'c i 


' The sphere of the stars is stationary ; and the earth, 
Culcbrookr’H Mibc Bk vuI ii p. S9IL*, 
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making a revolution, produces the daily rising and setting of 
stars and planets.” 

With regard to this passage, Dr. Hall remarks that he 
has not sought it out in his manuscript of the Mah4 A rya 
Siddh&nta. Nor would he find it there. The fact is, the 
Laghu A rya Siddh&nta is metrical ; and the passage quoted 
is not so. This is observed by Dr. Hall ; but he went in 
the wrong track in stating that “ this extract might go to 
prove that A^rj'a, besides his works in verse, wrote others in 
prose.”* 

1 do not find the passage, literally, in either of the Sid- 
dh&ntas ; but I have no doubt that it is only a paraphrase of 
the following line from A'ryabha/a, in Prthfidaka's own 
words ; A'ryabhafiya, Golapida, A ryu ix. : 

^rtfir ?w5r*rirf%*nnPT ii 

“Asa person in a vessel, while moving forwards, sees 
an immoveable object moving backwards, in the same 
manner do the stars, however immoveable, seem to move 
(daily). At Lank4 (i. e. at a situation of no geographical 
latitude) they go straight to the west (i. r. in a line that cuts 
the horison at right angles, or, what is the same, parallel to 
the prime vertical at Lank&).”t 

I have no doubt that, in the following passage, which has 
been a theme of fruitful discussion, the first line only is from 
A ryabha/a (it is the latter half of the fourth A ryu of the 
K4lap4da chapter, in my MS.) ; the second line is, in all 
likelihood, an addition by Bhaf^a Utpala 4 • 

• Journal American Orient tl Society, vol. vi. |i.668. 

f Juuni. Roy. Ab. Hoc. vuI. xx. 1803, p. 87U 

X Ibid. p. 378. The couplet in the A^ijublmtlya ib .os fullowR : 

WWM I S 8 iPmT! i 

VW’effT 411^1 II 
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^jwnjrrTT «nrn ii 

**The revolulions of Jupiter, multiplied hy the number of 
the signs (twelve), are the years of Jupiter, called A svayuja, 
etc. ; his revolutions are equal to the number of the Jinas, a 
couple, the Vedas, the *«casons, the fires (t. e. 364,224.)" 

A ryabha/a having an alphabetical notation of his own, it 
was surprising to find him make use of our arithmetical nota- 
tion, which the second line quoted above implies. But now 
the enigma is solved : the second line is not of A ryabha^a. 

The Dasagiti Sutra, as the name purports, is composed 
of ten A'lyas ; the three additional ones, in my copies, relat- 
ing to — 1. invocation, 2. the .alphabetical notation, and 3. 
the fruit or advantage of knowing the Paxagiti Siitra. The 
A r^ ashta^ata consists of three chapters, viz., i. Ganita ; 2. 
Kii 1 aktiy 6 ; and 3. Gola. As the A'ryabh.ady.i consists of the 
Da«agUi Siitra and AVyiSshta^ata, the treatise consists of 
four chapters, called p 4 das, of which the Dataglti Siitra is 
the first, and the remaining three as above. This .irrange- 
ment was not clearly perceived by the learned writer of the 
additional note to Dr. Hall’s paper.® 

Any one slud>ing the Commentary of MunUvara, alias 
Vifivarupa, styled Marichi, on the Siddh6nta firomaut of 
Bhd.skardchurya, and also his Siirvabhauma Siddh6nta, can- 
not fail to remark that he clearly notices two A ryabhafas. 
He calls, however, the author of the so-called Mah6 A rya 
Siddh^nta, Laghu Aryabha/a, or A^yabha^a junior; and, 
in quoting from the senior, calls hint simply A ryabha^a. 
Sometimes A ryabhafa junior appears only as plain AVya- 
bha^a ; in all likelihood, from the fault of copyists. 

GaNe«a, in his commentary on Bhilskarichirya’s LlUvatl, 
had only to deal with A'ryabha/a junior ; and, accordingly, he 
speaks uf only one A 'ryabhafa. 


* Joutnivl of the American Oricutnl tSuciuty, vol. vi. p. &61, 
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The Sundara Siddlidnta of Jn&nardja also distinguishes a 
Laghu from a Vrddha AVyabha/a. Besides the passages 
referred to by Brahmagupta, all those cited by Bha^^a Utpala 
and Bh&skara A ch6rya arc found in my copy of the A rya- 
bhadya. There cannot now, therefore, possibly be any 
doubt of our having a correct copy of the works of AVyabha^a 
senior ; and 1 shall take the earliest opportunity of publish- 
ing the original text, with the commentary of Some«vara, 
for the gratification of learned orientalists. 

I shall now proceed to an examination of A r;j^abhata’s 
age. A ryabha/a was born in a. d. 476. This date is given, 
by himself, in the A ry&sh/a«ata as follows 




Dr. Kern quotes a corrupt version of it from the Berlin 
manuscript. The correct tran.slation is : ** When three of 

the four Age-quarters and 60 -h 60 [ 3600] years are past, 
then are past upwards of tw'enty-three years from my birth.” 
This gives, for the birth of AVyabhato, the year a. d. 476 ; 
as the fourth Age-quarter, or Kali Yuga, commenced 3101 
years before Christ. 

Strange to say, the commentator Somc«vara understands 
the verse to mean that 3623 years had elapsed of the Kali 
Yuga at the birth of A'^-abha^a. The commentator whom 
Mr. Whish consulted fell, perhaps, into the same error ; as 
Mr. Whish does not appear to have given the exact date, 
but refers A'ryabha^a simply to the beginning of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. A ryabhata calls himself a 
native of Kusumapura, or Pi/aliputra. Beyond a doubtful 
allusion to the Brahma Siddh6nta, he never mentions any 
previous author, and rather prides himself on his originality. 
His work is written with great attention to conciseness. 
His system of notation is quite original. The account given 
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of it by Lassen is not altogether correct. In the invent;pn 
of a new system of notation, the Indian A ryaUhate may be 
compared to the Grecian Archimedes. The ratio of the 
diameter to the circumference was given, by Archimedef, in 
his book Dt ditneruione circuit, as seven to twenty-two ; while 
that of Aryabhata is as one to 3.141C Ary*ibha«a has the 
following notice of the Huddhist system of measuring time: — 

5»rnr> 1 

5^51 wn ^ n 

This arrangement is different from that of Hemdchdiya 
and other Jaina authorities. (See Appendix A). 

II. VAR\"if\ Mihira. 

as we have already seen, cites AVyabhafa by name in the 
passage given by Bhaf^a Utpala from Varilha's Pancha 
Siddli 4 ntik 4 Karanu, quoted in his commentary on the 
V&rtthi Sanhiti-t The Pancha Siddh6ntik6 Karana I have 
as yet failed in recovering. Coiebrooke{ assigned to him 
the close of the fifth century of the Christian eia, from a 
calculation of the position of the colures affirmed as actual 
in his time by Var 4 ha Mihira. Since then no further solid 
data have been discovered to fix the era of this celebrated 
astronomer. I have failed to find out the date of his birth, 
but am glad to have discovered that of his death in a com- 

• Var&ha Mihira calls himself the son of A^dltnaifua, nnder whom 
1)^ studied and ohtained the highest gift from the Son in Kapitthaka (a 
gr4ma, aooordiog to BhaMotpala), and an A'Vantika, or native of 
Ujjayini' Bhaffolpala cal'e him a MAgadha 'brahman, or dvijaTBia 
(best of Brahmans), and A^vantikftchkrja. Yaraha's son was Prihajasaa, 
a ho composed the Bhafpanchflsikd, on which also Bba^totpala has a com- 
mentary; 

t The passage is given by Dr. Kcm, Jonr. Boy. As. Bor. vol. xz. p, 888. 

} Golebrooke's Misc. Ess., vol. ii. p« 482 . 
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mtntary on the Khan<2a Khidya of Brahmagupta, hy 
A marija : — 

Var^ha Mihira A chdrya went to heaven in the 509th 
[year] of the faka Kila, t. f. a.d. 587.” 

There is no reason to doubt the correctness of this 
statement. 

The following passage, quoted by Bhat^a Utpala, in his 
commentary on the Var&hl SanhiU; from a Tantra by Var6ha 
Mihira, shows that he flourished after Sa.ka K4h? 427, i.c. 
after a.d. 505 : 

^ra»Tg < 11 

wrt% fts i 

The astronomers of Ujjayini place Var6ha Mihira in the 
beginning of the fifth century. It is not unlikely that they 
have mistaken the 8aka K&la for that of the Vikrama Sam- 
vat, or fallen into the same error as AlblrCinf. 

Alblrflni states that 526 years had passed up to his own 
date, A. D. 1031, from the date of the composition of the 
Pancha Siddh6ntika of Var4ha Mihira ;* which event must, 
therefore, be placed in a. d. 505. But in this he is evidently 
in error. Var&ha Mihira adopted the epoch of the Romaka 
Siddhfinta, for finding the number of civil or natural days 
(Aharga^ta) ; and Alblriini or his informants have assumed 

• Juainal Asiatiqus, tome iv 1844, p. 285. 
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this to be the date of Variha's Pancha Siddhintiki, whi^li 
adopts the epoch of the Romaka Siddhftnta. 

Var&ha Mihira, as we have seen, on the authority of 
Alnar^ja, died in a. d. 587, if. a century and eleven years 
after the birth of A'i-yabha^a. 

The so-called Khanc/a Kanaka of Alblruni is evidently 
Brahmaf^upta’s Khaae/a Khidya ; and Arcand is a corrup- 
tion of Karaaa. 

From various considerations, the middle of the sixth 
century has been allotted to Vur&ha by Colebrooke, and by 
the learned American translator and commentator of the 
Si'lrya Siddhintu. The passagfc 1 have quoted from Bha<#ot- 
pala confirms those conjectures. 

This calculation, it proceeds to tell us further, is that of 
the Romaka Siddhfinta ; and, judging by similar calculations 
and c thcr Siddh&nta.s, it appears to me highly probable that 
the Romaka Siddh&nta was composed in 8aka 427, or a. d. 
505. Vardha Mihira founded his Pancha Siddhdntikd 
Karaaa on the Romaka Siddhinia and four others. It is 
clear, therefore, that Yardha could not have lived before a. 
D. 505. In all likelihood, his birth was twenty or thirty 
years subsequent to this date ; which would make Var&ha 
Mihira about fifty or sixty years old at the time ofais death 
in A. D. 587. In an essay on K 61 iddsa,* I have attefl^ted to 
show that the nine gems of Indian celebrity flourished at the 
Court of Harsha-Vikramsditya, at Ujjayini, in the sixth 
century of the Christian era. As we have now established 
the date of Vardha Mihira beyond a doubt, my hypothesis that 
Mitrigupta is identical with the celebrated Kilidisa gains 
farther support. 

The authors of the Paulisa, Romaka, Visishfha, Saura, 
and PaiUmaha Siddh&ntas being noticed by Var 4 ha Mihira, 
it follows that they flourished before a. d. 505. Brahma- 
gupta affirms that Srishena, the author of Romaka 

* Journal Bombay Branch Boyal Aiiatic Society, 1862, voU yi, 

31 
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Si4dh4nta, bases his calculations on those of lAin, 
Vasish/ha, Vijayanandiii, and AVyabhata, and that Vishnu- 
chandra, following; the same guides, wrote the Vdsishfha 
Siddh&nta. As we have the date of a.d. 508 for the Romaka 
Siddh&nta, it is evident that L&ta, Vijayanandin, and 
Vasishtha flourished before that lime. I presume that the 
Romaka Siddhinta was composed in accordance with the 
work of some Roman or Greek author ; just as the Paulina 
Siddhinta was composed from the w'ork of Paulus Alex- 
andrinus. Is not L&^&chftrya also a foreign ^uthor ? 
Bhat^a Utpala notices also a strange author, of the name 
of Sphujidhvajaor Asphujidhvaja, as a Yavanewara, who com- 
posed a new S6stra before the 8aka era. His works appear, 
from the following passage,* to have been consulted by 
Bhaffa Utpala, who remarks that Varfiha Mihir.i consulted 
the works of other Yavana authors not available to him- 
self. I believe the word Sphujidhvaja is a corruption of the 
Greek name Speusippus. Diogenes Laertius mentions two 
authors of this name, one of whom was a physician called 
Herophileus Alexandrinus, and may, possibly, be the astro- 
nomer whose works were translated and studied in India. 

Variha Mihira’s knowledge of Greek technical astronomi- 
cal terms and doctrines has been fully treated of by Weber 
and others. The verse in which he gives the Greek terms 
for the Sanskrit names of the signs of the Zodiac, has 
hitherto been presented to u.s, except by Mr. Whish, in a 
corrupt form ;t as the following will show that the last 
puzzling word is the veritable Greek or Pisces : — 


ifw 

ipifiifn uiiitnrrv i 


t Sec Jourual As. Soe, Bengal, 1846, p 8i0. 
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1 have failed, as yet, to discover the PauliM ^d Rom^ka 
Siddh4ntas. I have two old copies of a Romall^ SiddhAnta ; 
but it is, evidently, a modern production, taken from some 
Arabian author, and having nothing in common with the 
citations and references to the older Romaka Siddh&ntsi 
preserved in the works of VarAhamihira, Brahmagupta, and 
Bhaf^otpala. 

111. Brahmagupta 

has given his own date in the Branmasphufu SiddhAnta. 1 
gave this extract in in) Essay on KAIidAsa, three or four 
years ago ; but it has escaped the attention of one of our 
ablest and niost accurate scholars.* 

^^11 ^11 VBTW a .8 -a-c 

*‘ln the reign of Sr\ VyAghramukha^ of the 5rl Chdpa 
dynasty, five hundred and fifty years after the faka King 
(I. e, iSAlivAhana, or a. o. 028) having passed, Brahmagupta, 
the son of Jishuu, at the age of thirty, composed tfie Brahma- 
gupta SiddhAnta, lor the gratification of mathematicians and 
astronomers ” (chap. 24 A ryAs 7-8). 

IV. Bhatta Utpala’s 

age has been quoted from his work by Colebrooke and 
mthers : 

firti ITTIi 11®^ II 

* Professor Max MUUer, Preface to the /figveda, n. pp. xiv. f. 
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V. Biia'skara a ciia'rya 

lias staled, 'rrr his Siddhdnta fiiromani, the date of the com- 
position of his uork as follows : — 

This date has been singularly confirmed by an inscription 
which I discovered, some years ago, in the neighbourhood of 
the railway station of Ch&lisgim, about seventy miles beyond 
N6sik. This inscription gives also the names of s^eral of 
Bh 4 skarAch 4 rya’s descendants, who taught his works in a 
college endowed in the neighbourhood of Ch&lfsgdm, at the 
foot of the hills which contain the Pitalkhord caves. (Sec 
Appendix B.) 

Remarks on the inscription referred to in p. 410, and 
given at length in Appendix B. 

In this inscription we have the names of the following 
lOngs of the Yadu dynasty : Bhillama, Jaitrap 61 a, and Sing- 
haaa. Under this dynasty is the following genealogy of 
subordinate chiefs of the solar race : K/'sh/iarfija, his son 
Indrarftja, his ron Govana, and his son Sonhadeva. This 
last makes a grant of certain privileges, in the shape ot 
perquisites, or first-gifts, to a college established by Changa- 
deva, (within six miles of the railway station at Ch&Ksgim, 
and at the foot of the Pltalkhori caves^, now entirely deser- 
ted and in ruins, in the year 1128 /Shka-kdlu, i. c a. d. 1206, 
on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. 

Changadeva was the son of Lakshmidhara, who was 
patronized by Jaitrapila, as the chief of his Panc/itas. Laksh- 
midhara’s father was the celebrated Bhiskarfich^rya. His 
father was Kavfflvara Mihefvarichiirya ; and his father was 
Manoratha ; his father, Prabh&kara ; his father, Govinda 
Sarrajna ,* his father, Bhiskara Bha^^a, to whom Bhoja gave 
the title of Vidyiipati. His father was Trivikrama. This 
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learned family, we are further told, belonge4|#0 the po^of 
finc/ilya. 

The names of Bhillama, Jaitrapila, and SinghM* occur in 
two copper-plate grants, No. 9 and 10 of Mr. Wathen’s 
series (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc. v. pp. 178, 183). 
Ill these grants we have also the names of the successors of 
Singhana, t. e. Kiishna, Juitrapdla (Singhaaa's son), his 
younger brother Mahideva, who succeeded him, and 
Rftmachandra, the son of Krishna, the dates of whose grants 
are Saka. 1212 and 1194. The donor, Sonhadeva, in our ins- 
cription, dated 8aka iia8, is a contemporary and subordinate 
of Singhana, whose third lineal descendant was Rima- 
chandra, in whose reign the grants of Saka 121a and 1194 
arc dated. 

These dates, therefore, are perfectly compatible with, 
and conflrmatory of, the accuracy of that of the inscription. 

Bhiskarichirya, the author of the Siddhilinta Biromani, 
gives the date of his birth as follows : 

In thp yoar 103G of the Aaka king, I was boro ; 

And at the &ge of 36, 1 coinp<»ed the Biddb&nta Bhomsfii.^ 

This date is quite in accordance with that of the inscrip- 
tion. 

The following lines, in praise of Bhiskar4ch£iya's 
accomplishments, are sometimes to be found added to MSS. 
of the LilBvati : 

nrmt firm nf ^ lyr jVwi ’ 
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impctant fact to be noticed is the bestowal of the 
title of Vidy&pati on Bhiskara Bhaffa, an ancestor ol 
Bh6skar&ch&rya, by Bhoja. 

This Bhoja is, undoubtedly, the monarch of Dhti^ra, whom t 
it is the fashion to speak of as distinguished for his 
patronage of learning. 

In the Raja M?'g&nka Karana, attributed to Bhoja, a copy 
of which w-is brought to me, by Panditas, from Jessulmerc, 
whither I sent them in search of Jaina MSS. two years ago, 
its author recommends 964 to be subtracted from the £>aka 
era to find the Ahargawa, i. e. * ‘the sum of days,” in civil 
reckoning. 

Bhoja, therefore, it follows, flourished in 964 + 78 « 1042 
A.D. At the end of the work he is called Ra»a Ranga Malla, 
a title also to be found in the P&tanjala Yoga Siitra Vrtti. 

My panditas have succeeded in getting a very imperfect 
copy of the Tilaka Manjail of DhanapJda, who is said by 
Merutunga, the author of the Prabandha Chintlmani, to be 
the author of that work, and to have been a favourite of 
Bhoja. Merutunga adds that from Vikrama Samvat 1076, 
or A. D. X019, Bhimar 4 ja reigned. He was succeeded by 
Kama in 1028. At the time the Ch 41 ukya Bhlma reigned in 
Gujerat, Bhoja says Merutunga ruled in M6Iava. Accord- 
ing to this Jaina hierarch, Munja was imprisoned by 
Tailapa, the ChMukya, who commenced his reign in faka 
895, or A.D. 973, according to the copper-plate grants of Mr. 
Wathen. Dhanapila was a Brahmana, but, evidently, a 
Jaina by faith. He composed the Jina Stavana, or G&th 4 s 
in Mdgadhf, in praise of Jina, of which a complete copy was 
brought me from Jessulmere. The Jainas arc loud in the 
praises of Dhanap 41 a. 

Mr. Bentley speculated that BhtskarAchirya flourished 
After Akbar the Great. Our inscription furnishes a new 
proof that the unfavourable opinion of Hindu veracity which 
led to this conclusion was utterly unfounded. 
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APPENDIX A. 

“ We will now proceed to inquire how tar tlMI doctrines 
of our treatise correspond with what. has else^ere been^ 
handed down as taught by Alryabhat/a. The peculiar divi- 
sion of the Great Age (malidyitgA) and cenistitution of the iEon 
{halpa)t described by Ilrahmagupta (see Colebrooke, 'as above) 
as A ryabha^<a’s, arc here given. The treatise begins the 
^on with sunrise at Lanki, a tenet which distinguished the 
school of A Vyahha^^a from that of Pulisa (see Colebrooke, as 
above ; also Essays, it. 427, et al.) It affirms the revolution 
of the earth on its axis, and the non-reality of the apparent 
daily motion ot the stars, comparing this to the effect of 
riding in a chariot when fixed objects seem to be moving in 
a direction contrary to that in which the chariot is proceed- 
ing (see the reference to this point in Mr. Hall's paper). It 
declares the moon, planets, and stars to be naturally dark» 
and only illuminated upon the side which is turned toward 
the sun (see Colebrooke, Hind. Alg., note G ; Essays, ii. 
467). The variability of dimensions of the epicycles of the 
planets is recognized, although the agreement between this 
treatise and the Shrya Siddh&nta herein is not ^sp close as 
Colebrooke (As. Res. xii. 236; Essays, ii. 401) settns to have 
understood it to be : perhaps Colebrooke’s reference here 
belongs rather to the other A rya Siddh&nta. The passage re- 
peated by Colebrooke (Hind. Alg., note I ; Essays, ii. 473) 
from Bha^^a-utpala on Var^ba-mihira is almost precisely 
represented by the first verse of our third pdda : its evidence, 
Jiowever, is of little account, as it relates to a matter so 
general that it might occur in nearly equivalent terms in 
almost any treatise ; Colebrooke is mistaken in attributing 
it to any necessary connection with the doctrine of the 
precession : the position of the equinoxes would be described 
by a Hindu astronomer as in the first of Aries and of Libra, 
whatever his theory respecting the important fact of their 
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monMil the ecliptic. The doctrine respecting the 

Prwntjlgp attiTOuved to Alryabha^^a by Munlsvara and others 
(see CoM|||wke, As. Res. xii. 213 ; Essays, ii. 378, et. al.), 
‘namely,fl|[K the equinoctial points libratc 578, 159 times in an 
Mon through an Arc of 488, appears from Bentley 

(Hind. Ast. p. 140, etc.) to belong to the more extended 
treatise, and not to the Laghu A rya Siddhinta. In connec- 
tion with the latter, Bentley makes no mention of the 
precession, nor have we as yet succeeded in discovering 
anything about it in our treatise, although we w(^ld not* 
venture to say with entire confidence that it is not there. It 
seems, then, altogether probable that Colebrooke's suggestion 
(as above) is well-founded, to the effect that the libration of 
the equinoxes may be taught in the A ry6sh<a«ata, and not in 
the Da«agltikd, although we cannot regard as of force the 
particular reason he assigns for it, since the equinoxes are by 
no means likely to have been treated as nodes by the early 
astronomers. A scholiast upon the Virfthl Sanhiti ascribes 
to A^ryabhaMa (Colebrooke, As. Res. xii. 244 ; Essays, ii. 
410) the determination of Jupiter’s revolutions in a Great Age 
(mahdffuga^ as 364,224 ; this is the number given in our 
treatise, and in Bentley’s Laghu .A'Vya Siddhinta ; that found 
in his Siddhinta is 364,219,682.”— journal of the 

American Oriental Society, vol. vi. pp. 562-3. 

APPENDIX B. 
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WfWrfwwi ifi w ^ 11 
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wwfCTTMr^wmfif: >T < fm T Wf < - fiw!n 

VL n «^«nnw: vwifbniTi ^d^ir<rrjt|prt 

f^; wtwn^i f¥w. I ¥ijWt wjtifWt ^ ^ 

vmvTffir «civwm h ^ h ^ww w , w v^- 

'fi^ Vjff) I Wflb l9l ilVfiMt VWf^lWWf^ WWH 

H '• II ’■w I ”i9)iiinvn’2n^ 

v^Kvfv* ' fSryaiit mil Vyit wwa i w^ « is a «ran4Wif^ 

lrc«Awnmi I 


wii iic i ifu ^ II til minwinftwftrfWr 

VI ^^Hipnin^v* i wvi^TNrws vvt iiftwv# 
VlWsif^WviV^ ^VWWVTJ^VV V^llWIM'iPIMVS H 1» II 

i;^ v^wj I ^ w| t 4v v ( inf; ii 

n II ^ ftunfNvri ffif- 

fiiVTVwr: 4^4tiitw; ^vrn^t ii u'« v^ v ww^yn,; mth 
1 V V TO TR V ifvfarv* v«4 u l% i 

v4>v niVMm^4vi8i i fii 4i ^ vifiiiMWiiiWl ii 

I1 1811 w f ^vInvY s^vw? W P iii mw^ lvilLi fkfk- 
^nmmPimmt ’4^ < i ^ w f yT « vt i ’4Vv ^ fv |o fiTOV 
V*80[IW^^^V*8[^ VWf1l^VTfw%wT^V II Mkll 

vpivvi^iff f^rfvivvts^l^wvtiw '■ITV* • 4t 4Nrninr wvifvvTvt 
f^^iifcivlmiwf^mr II II vvnitfw^v^ wrwt iilf^^vf^: i 
iwwr^i ^vviviT^ WTvnr^ vwnr^i » !• h vvnvi^ivl wfvi vvt 


y iv ^K vt • 4ftvT^ v % vO vrfSr : » ivn v^[^t 
vftiH8 p8pfg ^ ; Vf ^fii4HW^ ; 8i rvft, fi wi f ^ v q^ i vv^; (fiw- 


v?{i) I vv 4t fijt i 

vTH^iiPtPrvi vmifq; vrf^FwwrrPvn n It '• viiR^uvitifiiv- 

32 
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I ftw- 

I I <ji iwn < ^^nr ii p i «m Tcq[«i: i 
dfiviitv A ^kn* if?i^ fwwtrJ^J « f tf y ^ ^ n iR pf 
tTffWfJjIrfir ^ ^wi^ r if i nniii B P i iWKWi : indt 


vs ii^^ii vT^^vwr^s fv iinfliO*irvHWn > vifqnnn- 
^nvf iTOVTvvr^ f*ivwi|ii II ^Whp^v tov %vTft 
(VT W'fftvni? V) VFTft rfvftvrv^v vft n ^ h B w m wii ^8 
vrfvTvVvt ! t^v inrnni^ ^tvrvv vt% sfl^viVii vvjtiwwt 
^vtip^Tv vwvrwfv^ f*wiBV^P8vv37vi^ivn*f 


II vvfvt 

wtviHtwvpv vwr JhnvT lit ftriv\viwvittm 


irrifr tr WT ftiwT vnipifilffv * % mipftftipt ii 

rntfH vwTVT vw vuft fin^m v vinifa ii vi^rtwft- 
^TTWTsn ft vmrv vrr^Tvr SWt wst fvirvT vrftiVT^ 

VUffr ^^IVt Hfh^fl vA^VT I V?A% WTVWIV VTVT 


winnviv vnf vnn% vjji wi ^ijfvs vawwfi ^s 

vnv — vi%"“Vnwiwnv”“Vf — vw sICvvi— viva”"^vvM 


TRANSLATION. 

Obeisance to the god of wisdom (Ganidhipati) — four or 
five syllables lost — perfection — four syllables lost — moon and 
earth — about twenty-five syllables lost. Stha — ^two syllables 
lost — dii — one syllable lost — ^tra — preservations — the planets 
and stars* — three syllables not well made out. 

Glory to Bhiskarichliyai eminently skilled in Bhd<to,t 
estimable in Sinkhya, original in the Tantra, deeply con- 
versant in the VedaSf great in the mechanical arts, indepen- 
dent in poetical metre, intimate with the Vai<esh ika ffcstra , 

e Gsgsnecharn 

t 9hi lllmlDi& RB propounded by Bbutte Komftnls. 
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like Prabhdkara* in the Pr4bh&kara sybtenii a la pbeti^, 
like the three-eyed god {S&mba) in the thref^ptle selenlKesi 
such as mathematics, t whose feet are bowed to by the 
learned. 

Peace to the prosperous Yadu dynasty, with everything 
appertaining to it ; (a dynasty, in which, for the pre%rvation 
of the world, the independent Vishau assumed bein^ 

In it the illustrious King Bhillama flourished, who was 
a lion attacking the furious masses of noisy Gurjara King- 
elephants, who was skilful in bursting the powerful breasts 
of the Litas, a thorn in the heart of the Rarsitas, and a 
crown-jewel among kings ; Jaitrapila flourished, who was 
the destroyer of the happiness of the Alidhra females with 
their husbands. 

A portion of the Lord of Lakshmi, who escaped (or 
saved himself), from the world, descended from Jaitrapila, 
(and) who gained the utmost power on the field of battle, a 
controller of the earth,— -Singhana ; who in the van of battle 
threw down the lord of Mathuri, the king of Benares ; a 
young child of whose servant defeated the warrior Hammlra. 
Formerly Purushottama (Vishnu) for the benefit of the world 
became personified in the Yadu family. He (Purushottama) 
conquers all the world and protects me. Now the descrip- 
tion of the subordinates. May blessings attend nie illustrious 
solar race, in which the king Nikumbha was barn, whose 
descendant was Rima. Of this race was the king Krshnarija, 
a conqueror of kings, devoted solely to the Lord of Lakshmi ; 
whose mind is expanded in revering gods and Brahmans, who 
has no equal in the qualities of bravery, liberality, discrimi- 
nation, and prowess, and who by love (gained) the title of 
Dharmardja, possessed by the best of the Pkndavas. From him 
(Krshnarija) Indrarija obtained his bodily descent, who was 

t In th« MiiiiSnaS sistnu Pr«bh4knnt and Mnrirl Uim were the founders 
of two other aobools, besides Enminla Bhstte. 

t The thie scienoes (Skandhas) are Ganita, Ilori, and Sanhiti 
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o£Jarge inb^Ct exalted by prowess, a hero who filled the 
heads of thej^yes of his enemies with terror. His son, 
discreet among the virtuous, and a high-priest to give the vow 
of widdwbood to the wives of feudatories, whose qualities, 
are exafted, a store-house of merit, clever on horseback 
like Revanta, was Govana ; on seeing whom, Cupid, who is 
proud of .his beauty, abandoned his bodily form. 

From Govana, the ocean of jewels, issued Sonhadeva, 
the praise 6f whose merit is wide-spread, who conquered the 
circle of enemies, an Indra among kings, who oraises 
V&sudeva, a castle* of adamant to those who sought his 
protection, who looked upon others* wives as his sisters, a 
Yudhishehira...in vows and in the path of truth, and ever a 
fearful fever to the wives of his enemies. 

His younger brother, Hemidideva, rules a country of ii6 
villages, t with forts and towns, since Sonhadeva went to 
heaven liberality like the son of the Sun (Kama), in 
bravery like Arjuna, celebrated in the race of Nikumbha, the 
mark on the forehead of kings (i. e. chief among kings ?), 
the son of Govana, whose hand is a lion to the elephant 
enemies of Singhaaa, whose mind is expanded in the good 
son of Nanda (Krshna), may he be happy for a long time. 

In the Sif^lya family was Trivikrama, best of poets. His 
son was Bhimara-bbatta, to whom Bhojarija gave the title of 
Vidy&pati. From him was*Govinda-sarvajna, like Govinda. 
From him was a son Prabhikara, as if he was another sun. 
From him was Manoratha, a^fulfiller of the wishes of the 
virtuous ; from him was the great poet Mahetvarkchirya, 
whose feet are embraced by assemblages of poets, a bulb of 
the excellent creeper of the science of the Vedas, who obtain- 
ed the favour of the feet of the enemy of Kansa (Krshna), 
who has a seat among (or who has conquered) the Brahmans 

* Osge, la the original. f Or 1600 Tillages. 

t The following adjectivee ore oqaally applicable to the brothers Sonha- 
deva and Hem&dideva. 
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with universal knowledge, with whose dMpes ther^^s 
nowhere any person to dispute. Full fame and 

merit was Bh&skara. The learned Bliiskara's s^n was 
Lakshmldhara, the first among the learned ; acquaii^ted with 
the meaning of the Vedas, the first among metap^l^cians, 
and skilful in the knowledge of sacrificial ceremonies. Jditra- 
pdla, having recognized him as well-versed in the meanings of 
all the Fislras, took him from this pure (town) and made him 
the chief of Panentas. His (Lakshmldhara*s) son was Chan- 
gadeva, the best of the astronomers and astrologers at the 
court of Singhana Chakravartin. He (Changadeva) constructs 
the college (Madia) for the spread of the treatises composed 
by Bh^skarAchirya. The works composed by Bhdskari- 
chirya, the chief of which is the Siddhdnta firomani, and 
the works of his ancestors and descendants, ought to be 
duly studied in my college. Sonhadeva granted ground, with 
gold, etc., to the college ; others have also made some 
grants (?). Future kings ought to protect this, for the in* 
crease of merit. The syllable sa between two syllables follows 
aveuti. In the year iia8 5aka in the year Prabhava, in 
the filrdvana month, full moon, on the occasion of a lunar 
eclipse, Sonhadeva, in the presence of the peoplf, having 
thrown water into the hands, granted* to the coHJege of his 
preceptors as follows. (The succeeding portion is mostly 
written in a form of old Marathi, corresponding to the 
Kh4nde«l. This is more difficult to make out than Sanskrit ; 
but the purport appears to be :) certain rates were levied on 
the oil-mills, sugar manufactories, on the total revenue col- 
lected (?) and on the corn, for the support of the college. 
(Again in Sanskrit :) in the same way, ground distinguished 
by the four boundaries 306 (?). Villages (again Khindesl) — 

two syllables lost — some letters have not been made out 

Panditas chauras of ground Dh4moji*s ground (?). 

* A syllable lost ; tho^word moADs a place, but here is erideatly iatead- 
od to mean the fliat gifts, Agrad&na. 
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The Ancient Santkt '* Numerals in the Cave Inscriptions^ and 
on ^ 8dh- Coitis, correctly made out ; with Remarks on 
Era of Sdlivdhana and Vikramdditya. 

In 1837 Mr. Janies Prinsep published an article on the 
Ancient Sanskrit Numerals. He correctly noticed certain 
symbols to be numbers in Dr. Burn*s copper-plate grants 
from Kaira. In three of them the numerals were given 
after the word Samvatsara, and in each instance the date 
was entered at full length in words. There was therefore 
no doubt of the numerical value of the respective symbols, 
though there was no clue to the era from which the dates 
were reckoned. This led Mr. Prinsep to examine Mr. 
Wathen’s copper-plate grants, from which he made out a 
jsymbol for ** three hundred - 4 * some unknown unit.” The 
Bhilsa inscriptions were' also examined, and a symbol for 
« nine ” was made out. This also led Mr. Prinsep to exa- 
mine the SurAsh^ra coins, on which he had remarked behind 
the head on the obverse, besides a legend in corrupted Greek 
characters, a few strange marks, ** not at all like either 
Greek or Sanskrit alphabetical characters.”* 

Mr. Pri^p was perfectl> correct in assuming the symbols 
to be numerals, but in regard to the value of several of 
them he was completely mistaken. Mr. Prinsep gave the 
following as the results of his researches : — 

1 234 56789 10 ?o 

/)? 07 !?! 'S OC A*BJ) » 

Varieties? a » & « .-J ^3 

Mr. Prinsep’s errors originated from want of attentioif 
to the side strokes on the symbol which he assumed to be 
three, and to the assumption that the value of the symbols 
depended on their position according to the decimal system. 

* Joamal, Bengal Aaiatio Sociefy, Vol. VII. p. 860 .— Fruiepb Indian 
Antiquities, by Thomas, Vol. II. p. 78 . 
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Mr. E. Thomas, in a learned Memoir OjMh DyniH^^I 
the Sah Kings of , Sur&sh/ra,* clearly dpMKstrated whal 
Mr. Prinsep suspected — “ that these, Jl|fns were uniforml} 
independent symbolical numerals, eacji denoting itself a 
given number, irrespective of any relative collo||||||Hn ; and 
therefore, that the symbol was equivalent *. three 
hundred* wherever it might be found, and likewiser that th* 
and 0 0 stood for 8o and go respectively^ whaiever’positfoi 
they might chance to occupy.*' 

To quote the same learned Numismatist : ** I ther 
proceeded to distinguish those symbols ol the Sih coin date: 
that declared themselves severally units, lens, or hundreds, 
by their fixed place in the order of value, which was always 
fitly maintained, notwithstanding that the figures themselves 
clearly could not change their signification by any relative 
re-arrangement. Beyond this, 1 cannot claim to have 
advanced the inquiry in any essential degree. The importam 
aid that otherwise might have served me in the sequent 
classification of the numbers, — the test of their recurrence 
on the coins of the Sih Kings, — ^was altogether wanting, 
from the fact that the order of the successiof^j;^ those 
princes was in itself undetermined.'*t 

In the following notes in the Article on the C^nasty of the 
S&h Kings of Surishtra, Mr. Thomas was v^ nearly on 
the point of discovering the true value of the symbol to 
which both he and Mr. Prinsep assigned the value of 
300. t:— 

“ A consideration that undoubtedly tends to cause distrust 
in the conclusiveness of the decision, which assigns the 
value of 300 to all the known forms of the symbol arises 


• Jonrnal of the Boyel Asiatie Society, Yol. XII. p. 88, note 1. 
f Prinsep's Indian Antiquitiee, Yol. 1. p. 80. 

X Jonmal Royal Aslatio Boolety, Yol. XII. p. 86, foot-note 1. 
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irLip cne cm^-mBiance of its appearings as the unvarying: 
representative ^ hundreds on both the coins and inscrip- 
tions [the Multye tes, J. A. S. B., VI. 370, may possibly 
prove Mi^ccption to this rule], and the singular coincidence 
which iBps from the facts that, among the many dated coins 
now 'Capaole of citation, and the fair proportion of figure^ 
copper-plate grants at present known, not only must 
each and all, under this view of the case be dated in 300 and 
odd, but likewise, strange to say, the same identical 
hundreds a:* found on these different monuments must* of 
necessity be referred to totally distinct cycles, ^hose initial 
epochs are removed from each other by an interval of some 
centuries at the very least. 

* ‘These observations lead naturally to the inquiry, whether, 
in the early stages of progressive improvement in notation, 
it may not have been possible that, whereas we find a strik- 
ing want of variety in the outlines, and a marked absence of 
ingenuity in the expression of the distinctive^ forms of the 
decimal cyphers, that so, in like manner, the changes in the 
definition of the different hundreds may have been in part 
effected by minor and subsidiary additions to a fixed symbol, 
as is still practised in the entire Tibetan numerical system. 
It will be seen that there is a palpable variation in the form and 
numbers of l|ie side vpwr strokes in different examples of the 
figure fussing from the occasional entire omission of the 
mark to the use of one or two of these lines, and in some 
instances (No. 6, PI. XX. Vol. VII., j. a. s. b.) the simple 
lower stroke is changed into a complete subjunctive curve, 
making in itself a second character, similar to the body of the 
sld alphabetical letter 9 $ N. But, on the other hand, it will* 
not fail to be remarked that there is much latitude discoverable 
in the expression of many of the unit figures, whose complete 
dentity of value there is but little reason to discredit, and 
lence that it would be unsafe to assume a difference of power 
.0 be conveyed in the one case, by what is possibly a mere 
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flourish, which could not be similarly for a 

modifleatiun in another.”* 

Beyond these important remarks cvmMS side spur strokes, 
Mr. Thomas was not enabled to advance one kiaiBvIcdiTc 
of Ancient Sanskrit Numerals. 

The next important elucidation which this sui^eef. has 
received, consists in the obsurvaltons on the dates fou nd 3 ^ 
the N 4 sik caves, by the Rev. Dr. Stevenson. t 

Dr. Stevenson gave the correct \aluc of the symbol for 
lo, for 20, and for 8 ; but the .symbol for i.ooo was only 
partially made out ; in other respects he niaih- no progress, 
but introduced several errots of his own, particularly in the 
symbol which he gives tor loo. A careful examination of 
the inscriptions In the chives of N&sik, Kirlen^and K&nhcri, 
but especially of the first, has enabled me t^fix the value 
of the symbols beyond a doubt. I now proceed to give . 
the result of my researches In regard to the Ancient Sanskrit 
Numerals leaving the insciiptions at large to be published at 
some future opportunity. 

The symbol foi loo is, us I shall show, *7 '* 200 are re- 
presented by the symbol for one hundred with pne side 
spur stroke ; 300 by two side spur strikes 'Jf ; thft symbol 
tor 400 has not been found. Strange to say, the symbol for 
500 is not 4 placed after the symbol of 100, but number 
5 itself joined. 

The symbol for om thouMind resembles the DevanCgnrl 
figure for one ; the addition of one stroke (If) makes it 
represent two thousand, or double the value as in the case 
of hundreds ; and of two strokes (^) three thousand, or 
three times the value. To rcpie.sent/o7«’ thousand the figure 
4 is joined to the .symbol for one thousand ( fff ) ; in the same 
way the figure 8 is placed after and joined to the symbol of 


* JouniHl of the Rojul Asintic Society, Yul XII. p. 35. 
t Journal Bomb.-iy Ur.iuch Rojnl Asiatic Society .Vol. V. p. 35. 
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ft»*i<rthousan/^|^i»;present eight thousaird ( ). There are 
.other numbers repfVt^nted by symbols and spelt in words 
which jgesabjoined ^ — 

imiksiK Cave, No. 23 op Mr. Brett’s plan.* 

Ih the inscription of Gotamipatra fitakarni, the follow- 
symbols occur : — 

/Jkie third 1A2-0T ^•o . two hundred, 200. 

» fi »» fT »t ••• ••• • • 

„ sixth JoC'y •• in the >8th year. 

,, tenth Bif tee ... one hoAdred, loo*. 

„ eleventh flj.22 13 9 Bwwt »« the 24th year. 

„ twelfth J 2 A/X te ... on the loth day. 

>r »f rLZilliT J9 and in the fourth, 

^ 4 th year, 

rf «• gARlPi/yh the fifth, sth 

day. 

tr »f U’) 'A? ... in the c?) demi>lunation. 

Cave No. 16. 


Tn a nearly discovered inscription regarding the A bhira 
dynasty, there is in — 

Ltiht tenth ^ ... ... ... two (2) 

eleventh X? U2Sk ^ U T lPl ^ V,eo five hundred 500. 
Cave No. 8. 


Inscription by the wUe of the Commander-in-chief of 
Yajnyasrl iSitakaml : — 

Line first lilj AX 1 in the year seven, 7. 

.. .. nsAias <%«*!»... in the demi-lunation 

threei 3. 


Cave No. 16. 


rnscription of Ushavadita : — 

Line first ^ H • • in the year 42. 


* Joani«l Bombay Brancb Boyal Asiatic •ocicly,yol. V. 
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Line second 


*» 

«l 


1> 


f I 


T 

third TpO’^J-OT 


r spellii^^l^o^di# 

two th« 


\ ^ 1009 (no sDellin^m tiprdsi-^ 

fourth RjUS'^QOR 1 

«»oo ... eigfht thousan^HSGlih 
»t |o . . in the year forty, 40. 

•« ZRl h 'vt tl — « the year 45 

•fifth aiU»r. Ii3« 

four thousand, 4000. 


Cavf No. 23. 


In another inscription of Gotamlputra :— 

Line first 3/1*1 

iCfrarA% te. ••• in the nineteenth (19) year. 

.. U92Al/s:<)«i^ 4 ... in the second demi* 

lunalipn. 

»• ?iRlAlRj®^S tt 

on the thirteenth (13) day. 

In another inscription below : — 

Line second /llSfiCl IR le. -03^ (Samvtbar) year 

nineteen (19). 

„ „ tiD= < — G*- P*- ^*)*'*- 

Pakhe) in the second 
demMunation in the 
summer season. 

If 11 ... onthethirteenth(i3)d«y. 

third € a T •••«>” *•>« seventh (7) day. 
Cave No. 4. 

Line first i|/^£ IJ-O Jf mit in the sixth (6) year. 


• Tha letter Rj 11 andoolitedly « miatahe of the ongreTer, sad ought to 
be J .-che— cheUii (four) 
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BIRLEK OR YaLURAKA HiLL CaVE. 

In a^r inscription- mendicAiit Harapharana, the son 

Line 6t|||^X3rl/Q ¥ yeai) twenty-four, 24. 

... in the 3rd (demi-lunation.) 

on the 2nd day. 

/j^Somadeva** InscripOou^ dated in the 7th year of 
PadumAvi — 

Line •»>%'» in the seve^ith (7)ycat . 

UhXh^i ... in the 5th (demi-lunation). 

,, second UOX-^ ! ... on the first f i ) day. 

In a ChaUpa C^ve at Jvnna', onthe.Bhima 5ankara Hill— 

At its middlo ^the following number is to be found 
Line second tlTillXh \<i . fifteen, 15. 

In^Cave No. I. 

^In the inscription of an officer of UshavadAta 
Lfine fourth 2 W% if ... in the year 46. 

Ka WRBRi Caves, No. 30. 

Line ninth i>liDEl,aia<2-ff5w'»ww 

<000 ... two hundred (200) 

KArshdpai/as. 

Cave No. .43. 

Line first ... (in spelling) in the’} car sc\cn 

hundred and niiiet}-ninc 

(799)- 

In the Junagar Inscription of Rudra Da m.\. 

Line fourl ‘]f|=: ... ... in the year of Rudra DAmu 

seventy-two (72). 

On Copper-plate Grants. 

394 ... Kaira, Dr. Burn, in words and figures. 

2^00=380 ... Do. do. 

yomtll 3«5 Do. ilo. 
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Valabhi Plains. 

CP’cE 55310. 

'7'ijlC|=347. 

">fiheia346. 

Biiii sv Inscription No 7 

(Journal AsiatK Societ> , Bengal,; voJ V'l p 145.4, )”^ 

©==893 

Inscription 2N0 ' 

'3«ir9*33’ 

Ancient Indian Nt mfr\i.s. 


Nos 

Nil metals. 

Nos 

^iunierals. 

1 


60 


2 


70 


3 

s 

80 

00* 

4 

=f- 

90 

«>s 

5 




6 


200 

r. 

7 

HjfG < 

1 300 


8 


400 


9 

3 »a 

500 


• 10 

OCyOefir 

1,000 


20 

a>a 

2,000 

Ti 

30 

■J 

3»ooo 

•F 

40 


4,000 

‘Wv 

SO 


8,000 
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insSf''iptton, I findT,' contains a great 
but none of them *are spelt in words. 
jih pg Tiji^p > jrifts olL'^ows (or perhaps coins equivalent to 
vimen elephants, carts, sap&kas, and perhaps clothes. 

b<'t\VdiE''VRls were made at a great variety of Yajnaa or 
il^isily^d^rifices, and a study of these will, I trust, enable me 
the exact number of the objects granted, as these 
arc regulated by the ceremonial portion of the Vedas. The 
^ King ^ who ^ade these grants appears to have been a 
^reuecessor of the Andhra Padumivi, of the family Sdtav4- 
hana, and by name probably Vedanri. 

A correct decipherment of the inscriptions having enabled 
me to ascei;taiaj^.'ie true value of the various numerical symbols, 
it struck me jILat there would now be no difficulty in reading 
the exact da&p on the **Sih Coins of Sur&shfra." On look- 
ing at these, it appeared that both Mr. Prinsep and Mr. 
* Thomas had read the first numerical symbol in the place oT 
Hundreds, as it it did not vary in any of the coins ; but it was 
^lear to me that in some, the symbol was the plain one for 
lOO, and|in others for aoo ; accordingly a correct reading of 
these would, 1 thought, enable a Numismatist to 

**S4hV|^driasty in chronological order. I there- 
fore ftjfMursd to xnir learned Vice-President, the Honorable 
Mr. Newthn, whose acquaintance with the '*Sdh" coins is 
minute and accurate. In going over the large and beautiful 
collection of coins in his cabinet, the arrangement, according 
to the dates as 1 now read them, agreed in a most remark- 
able manner with that which Mr. Newton had already 
drawn up from a most careful study of the coins for several 
years. 1 therefore left the subject of the Sih coins, *their 
dates, and arrangement in the hands of Mr. Newton, who 
will no doubt furnish the Society with a luminous paper on 
the subject. I have placed about 300 Sih coins in my own 
collection at his service, 

I have now only to offer a few remarks on the era, in 
which, 1 think, the S&h coins are dated. In former papers, 





t have attempted to^identl^ the 
with the Sidpulom^i Ptolemy, and 
grandfather of Rudru Ddma, witl 
Ujjayini, noticed by the same geogra|per. 

Dhma at the end of the second eentnry o^l 
and as we have got his 8on*s coins, bearii 
upwards, the only era whicli would place Rudra 
at the end of the and century that o^ 
^akaiiripakila, which commences 78 > ears after *tjfiru 
Ndsik inscriptions in particular show that U||mt 
is called a Raka, and who was the son-iSlpW ^ 
Kshahar^ta Mahdkshatrapa Nib^pana, adopted an era, whicU 
counted in his time under fifty. I am therefore inclined to 
look upon it as the era of Kshaharita, or ol 

the Arsacids. The so-called S&hs are al^^traps ; the 
t> pe of their coins that of the ArsaltQM«e|Rher than that 
of the B«ictrian Greek kings. The yery expression 5 akann{A 
or the Saka king, which all the old copper-plates and M^. 
employ, indicates a £aka or Scythian king. The Sakanma 
Kila is observed over a great part of India, in Burnfih, 
Java, and Bill ; in fact in those countries to which Buddhism 
was carried from India at the comn^enoeqjtent of tl^ Christian 
era, and corresponding to the spre'Jl the or Scy- 

thians over the peninsula of l^dia. ^t*is not UksUdlidrefore, 
that the era prevalent over 00 large a portion pf the globe 
was derived from the exploits of a humble prince, Sdlivfihana, 
whose capital was Pakhaa on the Godivari, as is commonlj 
supposed. Indeed the word Silivihana does not occur ir 
any ancient records or manuscript. A Sdtavihana dynastj 
appears to have reigned at Pakhan about the time that thi 
^rthian Satraps ruled over Gujarat, a portion of the Dekkan 
and the Konkan ; and the utmost that can be granted is 
that the Hindus of modern times have preferred calling th< 
era of the great Saka king by that of a contemporary Hindi 
Prince at Pakhan. 1 now begin to entertain serious doubt 
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I 'Muve that era also 
"Tito ' the Buddhiits or rathe( the jainas^ and it 

ttimDer ^numer tile * tory obtained by MiSiridatet Aver 
kVtMa ftM* ';U Ci^lsus, fiftj^three years before Ch 
^^^.nember that there is a.difreretice of foury 
Christian era and the birth of Christ/ we iM>n 
fiAid^^'^ii^erstand the VlMamiditya era being dated ^7 yaare 
tjj^o^^^hriet^ But I hope to return to this subject at length 
on r*^thci'occasion, 

hr 



